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THE STORY OF THE CAMPAIGN, 


WRITTEN IN A TENT IN THE CRIMEA- 


CHAPTER I—THE RENDEZVOUS, 


[The following extracts from the private letter of our correspondent, dated 

“ Camp before Sebastopol, October 27,” will explain the circumstances under 
which “The Story of the Campaign” has been written ;—we feel sure that 
our readers will join in our earnest hope, that the accomplished writer may 
long be spared to serve his country, and to continue this Narrative to the 
conclusion of the important struggle in which our forces are now engaged :— 
“T was very glad to be assured by your letter yesterday, that you had not 
quite forgotten me. I am also glad to enclose proof that I have not forgotten 
ou. The account of the operations is brought down to the occupation of 
alaclava, leaving the siege to fill a paper by itself. You should have had it 
two mails «go, but I was prostrated, just as I began to write, at the end of 
September, by a severe attack of jaundice ; a disorder that has been very pre- 
valent, so that nothing is more common than to meet a fellow with a face 
like a cowslip or a bachelor’s button. Interruptions to my writing of course 
have been frequent. Alarms of attacks, mostly false, generally turn us out 
once in the twenty-four hours ; often by night.” be bd - 4 
? ye * —_* Yesterday, as I was writing the last chapter, there was an 
alarm of a sortie in foree from the garrison, confirmed by a tremendous fire 
of musketry in our front. Taking the nearest battery of our division, the 
colonel and I marched it to the front, and came into action-with the guns of 
the Second Division, which occupies the heights in front of us. The Russians, 
eight thousand in number, under Prince Gortschakoff, were advancing upon us 
in columns, with skirmishers in front, but our guns, whose practice was really 
beautifully accurate, made them all seek shelter, and our skirmishers, pressing 


_on, drove them into the town, with a loss, it is said, of five hundred killed, 


Our own loss was seventy killed and wounded. Carts of wounded Russians 
are constantly coming in.] 


During the months of April and 
May the Allied Army continued to 
arrive by instalments in the Bospho- 
rus. On their way they had most of 
them halted at Malta. Those who 
came in steam vessels made a swift 
and pleasant voyage, surrounded by 
every luxury a traveller gan hope for. 
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The visits to the palaces of the Knights 
and the churehes of the city—the 
novel and striking aspect of the har- 
bours and fortifications—the subse- 
quent voyage through the Egean— 
the view of the plains of Troy, dotted 
with the sepulchral mounds of classie 
heroes—the passage of the Dardanelles 
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—and the gay scenery of Constanti- 
nople, contributed to give the expedi- 
tion rather the air of a pleasure excur- 
sion than of the advance of an army. 

The halt at Scutari, so far from 
the scene of action, was rendered en- 
durable to all but the most impatient 
spirits, by the curious scenes of the 
Turkish capital, and the magnificent 
bditeages tindioand at every bend of 
the Bosphorus. A vast quadrangular 
barrack, capable of accommodating a 
small army in its numerous chambers, 
and of affording ample space to ac- 
semble the occupants on parade within 
the oblong enclosed by the four walls 
of the building, was made over to the 
English. The regiments not lodged 
here were encamped on the grassy 
plains behind. A steamer plied across 
the strait every hour for the conveni- 
euce of the troops; and those who 
happened to miss it found means of 
passage in the numerous caiques 
which, gaily carved and painted, and 
of peculiarly graceful shape, danced 
everywhere on the clear water, pro- 
pelled, some by one, some by two, 
handsome Greeks in red skull-cap 
and white tunic. The background to 
these graceful figures was especially 

leasant to the eye, whether formed 
y the’ white buildings of the city, 
gleaming amidst the dark clumps of 
trees, or by the banks of the sea-river, 
covered with soft feathery foliage, 
amidst which black cypresses stood 
stiffly up, varied by the pink blossoms 
of the peach and apple, and the purple 
clusters of the Judas tree; while 
close to the water’s edge extended a 
line of red-roofed, painted, wooden 
houses, many of them decaying, but 
picturesque in their decay. 

In the mean time the Russians had 
crossed the Danube and laid siege to 
Silistria, which was expected to fall, 
for the fortress was neither regular 
nor strong, and the besieging force 
was disproportionately great. Con- 
sequently, the original plan of the 
campaign remained as yet unchanged. 
This was, to fortify Gallipoli, in order 
to prevent the Russians (who might, 
after turning the left of the ‘Turks, 
have advanced to the Chersonese) 
from closing the passage of the Dar- 
danelles ; and to intrench the neck of 
the isthmus on which Constantinople 
stands, so that, should the Russians 
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defeat the Turks south of the Balkan, 
the capital might still be saved from 
the invader. As the end for which 
these works were designed has never 
been fulfilled, and they have ceased 
to be objects of interest, a detailed 
account of them is unnecessary. 

Contrary to expectation Silistria 
continued to hold out, and, at the 
request of Omer Pasha, an English 
division was landed at Varna early in 
June. The Russians being checked 
in their rapid advance, the line of the 
Balkan might now be held, and the 
fortresses of Shumla and Varna 
covered, when the enemy should turn 
upon them after taking Silistria, which, 
though marvellously defended, was 
still considered as doomed to fall. 
The rest of the English army, includ- 
ing the greater part of the brigade 
left in Gallipoli, followed the Light 
Division to Varna, and was distributed 
on the heights south of Varna bay, 
and at various points on and near the 
Shumla road, Devna, Aladyn, and 
Monastir ; places which, though sur- 
rounded by landscapes picturesquely 
grand, will long live drearily in the 
remembrance of the British army in 
Turkey. 

Foiled in their repeated attacks on 
Silistria, and suffering terribly from 
disease and want, the enemy made 
one final grand assault, and, when re- 
pulsed, withdrew across the Danube. 
It was now expected that the Allies 
would push on; but for this they were 
not prepared. Overrating the re- 
sources of the enemy from the begin- 
ning, an advance into the Principali- 
ties does not seem to have entered into 
their calculations. Various reasons 
for our inactivity were circulated ; the 
commissariat could not supply us on 
the march; there was no transport 
for the reserve ammunition ; we were 
waiting to see what Austria would do. 
Leaving diplomatists to attach a value 
to the last reason, I may say, that the 
commissariat would probably, if they 
had been called on, have found means 
to supply the army, but that the want 
of animals to carry the ammunition 
formed a more serious obstacle. The 
French, indeed, sent a division into 
the Dobrudscha, but it rejoined the 
army without other result than a fear- 
ful loss of men from the malaria of 
those pestilent swamps. 
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A new and terribly prominent fea- 
ture of the campaign now disclosed 
itself. Towards the end of July the 
cholera broke out at Varna, and ina 
few days the hospitals were filled with 
cases. Some of the transports lost 
many men in a few hours, and were 
ordered to cruise outside the bay, in 
hopes of evading the pestilence. 
Changes of site seemed of no avail to 
the troops, and not a day passed, in 
any quarter, without the ghastly spee- 
tacle of many men, victims either to 
cholera or fever, being borne through 
the camp, sewed in their blankets, to 
be laid in the earth. At this time the 
_ troops were busily employed in manu- 
facturing gabions and fascines from 
the brushwood which everywhere 
_covers the face of the country. Huge 
piles of these were collected on the 
south side of Varna bay; the sappers 
were busy running out . temporary 
piers; the transports remaining in 
the Bosphorus were ordered up; and 
everything pointed to-the speedy ful- 


filment of what had become, since the 


repulse of the Russians at Silistria 
proved the Turks capable of holding 
the line of the Danube single-handed, 
the true strategical object of the cam- 
paign, viz., the invasion of the Crimea. 
Stores were accumulated—rumours 
of speedy departure were everywhere 
repeated, and the 14th August was 
even confidently named as the day of 
embarkation. However, the 14th 
passed without movement; and though 
the preparations still continued, yet 
all, except the most sanguine, began 
to despair of an active campaign at so 
advanced a season. 

The First Division, consisting of 
the Guards and Highlanders, and two 
field batteries, was now encamped at 
Gevreckler, a dreary common on the 
heights to the right of the Shumla 
road going from Varna. The soil 
was stony, and covered with short 
wiry grass, such as geese feed on in 
England; trees were-thinly sprinkled 
round the borders of the desolate 
plain. Going out of the camp in 
any direction, however, the prospect 
speedily became more smiling. Woods 
of low coppice appeared, having in 
the intervals vast corn-fields, spread- 
ing sometimes for miles in every 
direction. These were laid out in 
patches of wheat, oats, and barley, 
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golden with ripeness, and of tall 
guinea-grass of deepest green. Amid 
the crops occasionally sprang up 
groups of trees of maturer growth 
than those in the surrounding woods. 
Bulgarian peasants, in parties gene- 
rally consisting each of a man and - 
two women, or young girls, were 
reaping in the patches of corn; their 
left hands, which grasped the stalks, 
being defended from the sickle by 
part of a bullock’s horn pushed over 
the fingers. Quail were tolerably 
plentiful in these fields; and parties 
of sportsmen might be seen in all 
directions, who, taking soldiers for 
beaters in the absence of dogs, ad- 
vaneed in line across the fields. A 
party of. three generally averaged 
about ten brace of quail and two or 
three hares in an afternoon. Crossing 
the common from Gevreekler, over 
patches of thistles and ploughed land, 
the position of the Second Division was 
reached, commanding a spreading and 
magnificent prospect. Distant passes 
near Shumla could be dis¢erned—great 
woody hills of graceful form undulat- 
ed in tumbled confusion through the 
valleys—and on the south was seen the 
blue outline of the Balkan range. 

Such was the brighter side of the 
picture, affording a temporary respite 
from the gloomy scenes which awaited 
us in camp. Accounts of friends, last 
seen in health, suddenly struck down 
with disease, and then reported dead, 
—cries from the hospital tents of 
men in the agonies of cramps—silent 
groups of five or six digging, on the 
outskirts of the camp, receptacles for 
those who, the rigid outline of their 
features and feet showing through the 
blanket-shroud, were presently borne 
past, followed by the officer who was 
to read the funeral service—sales of 
the clothes, camp-equipage, and horses 
of those who died yesterday,—such 
were the dismal sights and sounds 
that spread a gloom over the army, 
and doubled its impatience for action. 
On that melancholy plain the Guards 
alone left seventy-two graves, many 
of which contained a double tenant. 
Besides the fatal eases, sickness of 
milder though similar type was al- 
most universal; and it is scarcely 
exaggerating to state, that not more 
than a tenth of the army remained in 
average health. 
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CHAPTER IIl.—THE MOVEMENT TO THE CRIMEA. 


At length came the wished-for order 
for embarkation, and the First Divi- 
sion moved on the 23d Augnst, to- 
wards the sea, the men so enfeebled 
that their knapsacks were carried on 
pack-horses during even a_ short 
march of five or six miles, and la- 
mentably different in appearance from 
the splendid regiments who had 
marched past the Sultan on the plains 
of Scutari at the end of May. At the 
close of the first day’s march, the 
artillery of this division halted at the 
base of the hills, near a Turkish vil- 
lage, so picturesque as to be worth 
describing. Its streets were green 
lanes, bordered by hedgerows of fine 
trees; on each side of the lanes were 
gardens, and each garden contained a 
mud-walled house, with thatched roof, 
having a farm-yard attached to it, one 
of the invariable features of which 
was a great, white-washed, dome- 
shaped, clay oven. -These lanes had 
a common centre in a sort of village 
green, but I did not observe any 
sports going on there; all the inhabi- 
tants seemed sedate and apathetic, 
except the girls at the fountains, who 
tittered and whispered as the martial 
strangers passed by, much as young 
female villagers of any other nation 
might have done. In a_stackyard 
an old peasant, seated in a kind of 
sledge, with a little girl standing up 
beside him, was being dragged round 
and round by oxen, over loosened 
sheaves of corn. This was a luxurious 
mode of threshing. The oxen, accord- 
ing to the Scripture precept, were 
unmuzzled, and occasionally stooped 
for a mouthful. Milk, fowls, and 
fruit, were brought from here to the 
tents fof sale, though at other vil- 
lages the inhabitants had kept care- 
fully aloof. Probably they were now 
beginning to discover that we were 
not robbers. 


The portions of the English army, | 


‘as they embarked, sailed at once for 
Balchick Bay, where the greater part 
of the Allied fleet Jay. Thither the 
cholera still pursued us, and every 
day boats might be seen leaving ships, 
towing a boat astern, wherein was a 
long motionless object covered by a 


_ have towed us. 


flag. After a time the corpses, sewed 
in blankets or hammocks, and swoln 
to giant size, rose to the surface and 
floated upright among the ships, their 
feet being kept down by the shot used 
to sink them. One of these hideous 
visitants lingered about the foot of 
the accommodation ladder of one of 
the transports, till men going down 
the side passed cords with weights 
attached over its neck, when it 
slowly sank. Gevreckler common 
was scarcely more depressing to the 
men than the bay at Balchick. 

Part of the French army marched 
from Varna to Balchick, defiling along 
the hills above the beach, and embark- 
ing from their “encampment. Day 
after day our own transports came up 
with troops, and the Turkish squad- 
ron, with the Ottoman portion of the 
Allied army, also joined us. When 
all were assembled, we were still 
kept waiting by an adverse wind, 
against which the steamers could not 
At length, on Thurs- 
day the 7th September, we sailed with 
fine weather, and, when under way, 
arranged ourselves, according to order, 
in six columns, a division in each. 
The Light Division, which was next 
the shore, was distinguished by a 
blue and white chequered flag; the 
First Division, blue; the Second, 
white; the Third, red; the Fourth, 
white and red; the cavalry blue and 
red. Each steamer towed two trans- 
ports—the men-of-war stationed them- 
selves ahead and on our flanks—the 
French fleet was on our right. Most 
of the transports were East Indiamen 
of the largest class, equalling in size 
the frigates of the last war; the 
steamers were among the finest in the 
world; and though more numerous 
invading armies have traversed the 
Euxine, yet so complete and imposing 
an armament never before moved on 
the waters of any sea. 

On the 9th we were signalled 
“Rendezvous 14,” which meant 
“forty miles west of Cape Tarkan ;” 
and, on coming up with the ships 
ahead of us, at 6 P. M. we received 
the order to anchor. We remained 
at anchor the whole of Sunday the 
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10th, while Lord Raglan, whose head- 
quarters were in the Caradoe, escorted 
by the Agamemnon, reconnoitred the 
coast. The day being fine, and the 
water smooth, boats were hoisted out 
and visits paid to other vessels, sume 
of which had suffered much from 
cholera. The delay was disagreeable 
and unexpected, as we had all calcu- 
lated on landing in the Crimea on 
Sunday morning. Starting at noon 
on the 11th, we were signalled from 
the Emperor “Rendezvous No. 9,” 
which meant “thirty miles west of 
Sebastopol ;” and at sunset “ Ren- 
dezvous 13,” which meant “Eupa- 
toria.” Squalls came on in the night, 
and our tow-ropes parted; the Kan- 
garoo, which towed us, ran into the 
Hydaspes, and lost her bowsprit. In 
the morning of the 12th we were 
sailing far from any of the other 
ships, which appeared in different 
groups around us. Land had been 
sighted at dawn, and before break- 
fast we saw Cape Tarkan in the dis- 
tance. On the previous day, the 
French, who had fallen astern, came 
in sight; but on the 12th none were 
visible all the morning, anywhere in 
the horizon. 

On the night of the 12th, signal 
was made to anchor in the prescribed 
order. We had Eupatoria point on 
our right; the coast-line in front was 
low, sandy, and perfectly open; a 
few white houses, with stacks close to 
them, were scattered along the plain. 
On the 13th we were not under way 
till long after sunrise, when the 
columns, wheeling to the right, stood 
along down the coast, and parallel to 
it, and the signal was made to pre- 
pare for lantling. At half-past eleven 
we were nearly off Eupatoria point, 
and we anchored for the night, while 
the place was taken possession of 
without opposition. 

On the 14th we were taken in tow, 
and moved off at half-past two in the 
morning. There was a_ splendid 
sun-rise. We kept near the shore; 
and anchoring about twelve miles be- 
low Eupatoria, the disembarkation 
commenced at about 10 0’clock. Some 
French troops were already on shore, 
about two miles farther down the 
coast, when we began to land. The 
English disembarked on a narrow 
strip of sandy beach, having a lake 
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on its other side. In front was asteep 
cliff, with only one path down, which 
led to the point of disembarkation. 
At the top of the cliff extensive plains 
spread all round to the horizon and 
the sea. Two or three Cossacks with 
long lances appeared on the cliff, who, 
as our skirmishers mounted the hill, 
galloped away, and the troops con- 
tinued to land without molestation. 
During the morning some firing was 
heard down the coast, which pro- 
ceeded from the Furious, Vesuvius, 
and some French steamers, who, see- 
ing a Russian camp, with about two 
thousand soldiers drawn up before it, 
fired shells at long range, and struck 
and dispersed their columns, and 
afterwards sent some others among 
the horses and tents. 

In the afternoon it rained, and a 
swell arose along the coast, which 
continued to increase. At night the 
rain came down in torrents, and the 
troops on the beach were drenched. 
Bad as their situation was, I envied 
it. At eight in the evening I had left 
the transport with another officer in 
a man-of-war’s boat, which, assisted 
by two others, towed astern a large 
raft, formed of two clumsy boats 
boarded over, on which were two 
guns, with their detachments of ar- 
tillerymen, and some horses—two of 
my own among them. The swell 
from the sea was now considerable, 
and made the towing of the raft a 
work of great labour. As we ap- 
proached the shore, a horse swam 
past us, snorting, and surrounded by 
phosphorescent light, as he splashed 
rapidly by. He had gone overboard 
from a raft which had upset in at- 
tempting to land. The surf was 
dashing very heavily on the sand, 
though it was too dark to see it. 
Fires made of broken boats and rafts 
were lit along the beach, and a voiee 
hailed us authoritatively to put back, 
and not attempt to land, or we should 
go to pieces. Unwillingly the weary 
oarsmen turned from the shore. The 
swell was increasing every moment, and 
the raft gefting more and more unman- 
ageable. Sometimes it seemed to pull 
us back, sometimes it made a plunge 
forward, and even struck our stern, 
while the rain poured down with ex- 
traordinary violence. It was a long 
time before we reached the nearest 
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ships, which were tossing on the swell, 
and not easily to be approached. The 
first we hailed had already a horse- 
boat alongside, with Lord Raglan’s 
horses, and needed assistance, and 
two or three others which we passed 
were unable to help us. By this time 
the raft was fast filling with water, 
and the men on it much alarmed; and 
our progress was so slow that we took 
at least ten-minutes’ pulling frem the 
stern to the stem of the Agamemnon. 
At length a rope was thrown us from 
a transport near, whose bows were 
rising on the swell like’ a rearing 
horse ; and, getting the artillerymen 
who were on board her out of bed, we 
hoisted in our horses and guns ;—but 
the gun-carriages, too heavy for our 
small number of hands, were lashed 
down to the raft, which was allowed 
to tow astern of the ship, and which 
presently sank till the: water was up 
to the axies, when the Agamemnon 
sent a party and hoisted them on 
board, and the raft shortly went to 
pieces. A horse, which had been 
swimming about for two hours, was 
also got safely on board. It wrsa grey, 
said afterwards to have been given 
by Omer Pasha to Lord Raglan. 

The next morning the surf abated, 
and we were all landed without acci- 
dent, as were a great many other 
guns and horses, under the superin- 
tendence of Captain Dacres of the 
Sanspareil, who was indefatigable in 
earrying out the arrangements of Sir 
Edmund Lyons, and who was warnly 
thanked by Lord Raglan for his exer- 
tions. Ascending from the beach to 
the level of the common, we saw the 
Allied army spread along the plains 
in front, the French on the right. 
Plenty of country waggons full of 
forage, driven by peasants in fur caps, 
with their trousers stuffed into their 
boots, were ranged alorgside of the 
artillery camp; some drawn by oxen, 
some by large two-humped camels. 

The army being thus landed, it will 
be well to describe shortly its com- 
position and material. 
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A division of infantry, under Major- 
General Cathcart, had joined from 
England just before we sailed from 
Varna. The English army in the 
Crimea then consisted of four divi- 
sions of infantry, each division con- 
sisting of two brigades, each brigade 
of three regiments. 'T’o each division 
of infantry was attached a division of 
artillery, consisting of two field-bat- 
teries, each battery of four 9-pounder 
guns, and two 24-pounder howitzers. 
The brigade of light cavalry was also 
embarked, the heavy brigade remain- 
ing at Varna. With the cavalry was 
a 6-pounder troop of horse-artillery. 
In all, the British mustered 26,000 
men and 54 guns; the French 24,000 
men, and, I believe, about 70 guns; 
the Turks 4500 men, with neither 
cavalry nor guns. 

The food supplied to the English 
troops by the commissariat was of 
very good quality. A ration for an 
officer or soldier was 1 lb. of meat, I 
Ib. of bread, 2 oz. of rice, 1% oz. of 
sugar, 1 0z. of coffee, and half a gill 
of rum, for which 43d. was paid. The 
ration of meat was at one time in- 
creased to 141b.; but when provisions 
became scarcer this was discontinued. 
The ration for a cavalry, artillery, or 
staff horse, was 10 lb. of corn and 12 
lb. of hay or straw; for a baggage 
animal, 8 lb. of corn. 

A number of carts of a peculiar 
construction had been provided at 
Woolwich, to contain small-arm am- 
munition in reserve for the infantry. 
These, being found too heavy, were left 
at Varna, and the cartridges, packed 
in boxes or barrels, were carried on 
pack-horses, a great number of which 
had been purchased for the British 
government in Tunis, Syria, and Tur- 
key. An ambulance corps, provided 
with light spring-waggons, containing 
layers of stretchers and seats for the 
sick and wounded, was also left be- 
hind; and disabled men were either 
carried on stretchers by hand, or in 
arabas, the common carts of Turkey 
and the Crimea. 


‘CHAP, IIL—FIRST OPERATIONS IN THE CRIMEA. 


The campaign thus begun differed 
from all campaigns with which the 
reader has hitherto made himself 


acquainted, in some essential par- 
ticulars. 
According to the practice of war up 
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to the present time, it was necessary 
for an invading army, on first entering 
an enemy’s territory, to secure one or 
more defensible posts as depots, from 
whence to draw supplies, to form hos- 
pitals, and as points to retreat upon 
in case of disaster. As the army 
advanced from these points, the lines 
of communication grew more assail- 
able, and it became necessary either 
to leave a moveable force to keep the 
road open, or to secure and garrison 
some other strong points on the line 
of march, from whence to oppose any 
attempt the enemy might make to 
throw himself on the line of communi- 
cation. In advancing, it was also 
impossible to disregard any fortress 
or body of troops of the enemy sta- 
tioned on the flank. The former must 
be besieged and taken, the latter at- 
tacked and routed; or a strong force 
must be detached to hold either in 
check, before the advance éould be 
continued in safety ;—and each of these 
necessary operations, of course, called 
for a certain expense of time or of 
material. 

According to the old conditions of 
war, in the invasion of the Crimea 
near Eupatoria, and the advance on 
Sebastopol, the right flank of the army 
would be secure by resting on the sea, 
but the left would be totally unpro- 
tected. In the first place, the army, 
after landing its stores, must have 
strongly intrenched and garrisoned 
the depot on the coast seleeted for 
them. As it advaneed, the communi- 
cation with this depot must have been 
rendered secure, by detaching a force 
sufficient to repel any Russian army 
appearing on the flank of the line of 
march, and strong eseorts must have 
accompanied all convoys between the 
army and its depot. In order to leave, 
after these deductions, a sufficient 
force to carry on the siege, the in- 
vading army must have been far 
larger than that which the Allies: pos- 
sessed. It would also have been 
necessary to attack the fortress on 
that side on which the landing of 
the army was effected; because, a 
complete investment being impracti- 
cable, to have passed round the place 
would have been to leave the com- 
munications at the mercy of sallies 
from the garrison. 

All these considerations were obvi- 
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ated by the presence of steam. The 
fleet, moving as the army moved, 
within sight of, and in constant com- 
munication with it, carried the sup- 
plies and received the siek and wound- 
ed; and had the Russians, advancing 
from the interior in overwhelming 
numbers, attacked the left, or threat- 
ened the rear, the army, falling back 
parallel to the coast, might have fought, 
and, if necessary, re-embarked, with the 
advantage of an immeasurably more 
powerful artillery—that of the fleet-— 
than the enemy could possibly have 
brought into the field. Thus the cal- 
culations and provisions which so 
largely contributed to the difficulties 
of warfare, and its chances of mishap, 
resolved themselves into the simple 
measures necessary to keep the army 
in readiness for battle while marching 
on the point in view. 

The French, as stated, disembarked 
at a point about two miles lower down 
the coast. From thence they ex- 
tended their front across the plain till 
their left touched the right of the 
English light division, while the first 
division filled up the interval between 


the light and second divisions and 


the head of the lake. On the ground 
thus enclosed by the front of the 
army, the lake, and the sea, the other 
divisions were encamped at intervals 
down to the point where the disem- 
barkation of the stores went on. In 
the plain, about two miles in front, 
might be seen a Russian villa, with 
its outbuildings and clumps of trees. 
Here was an outpost of English 
rifles and Freneh hight infantry, with 
some artillery; and close to this 
place the light cavalry bivouacked 
and made daily reconnoissances of 
the surrounding country. In a vil- 
lage beyond the lake, on the left of 
the army, was another outpost of 
riflemen. The inhabitants remained 
in this village, and, being paid for 
any poultry, forage, and vegetables 
they might possess, freely parted 
with them; and they also brought 
their camels, bullocks, and arabas 
on hire. The eamels were especially 
fine animals—large, well-fed, saga- 
cious- looking, and covered with 
smooth brown hair—very different 
from the gaunt, mangy dromedaries 
of Barbary. The indefatigable forag- 
ing of officers and men, who returned 
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from the village at all hours laden 
with poultry and vegetables, very 
soon exhausted the scanty supply 
the village contained, though at 
first it was easy to get. fowls, 
turkeys, geese, melons, and pump- 
kins. On the third morning, taking 
with me a Turkish interpreter of the 
division, I rode to the village to try 
my fortune. Successful foragers, with 
strings of poultry hanging to their 
saddles, passed me, and assured me 
there was nothing eatable left. The 
houses were of mud, thatched, and 
standing within small stone-walled 
enclosures. The inquiries of the inter- 
preter at the doors only elicited the 
assurance that the inhabitants had 
already parted with all they had, 
and that there was not a single 
goose, hen, or turkey left in the 
place. However, I got some melons, 
pumpkins, and a jar of butter. On 
repeating the visit next day, even 
these were scarcely to be obtained ; 
and almost the only result of the 
expedition was a small lump of fresh 
butter, which a woman brought me 
ina gourd. Looking round for some- 
thing to cover it with, I saw a 
peasant in a long gown and fur cap 
standing beside his araba, eating a 
water-melon, and made signs to him 
that I wanted a piece of the rind. 
He courteously choked himself in his 
haste to finish the eatable portion of 
the section he was occupied with, 
gave me what I wanted, and then, 
scooping out the heart of the melon, 
presented it to me on the point of his 
knife. 1 had not thought it possible 
that water-melons could be so deli- 
cious as this juicy mouthful proved 
then; certainly those of the Crimea 
may challenge the world. 

In the mean time, the commissariat 
officers, indefatigable in their efforts, 
had purchased, or, where the presence 
of Cossacks or. the absence of the 
owners rendered purchase impossible, 
had “lifted” large droves of sheep 
and oxen, so that the army had 
daily fresh meat of good quality. 
Water was scarce, and not good. A 
muddy well in the village afforded 
the principal supply, and over it a 
guard was placed, 

On the 18th, about eighty of the 
11th hussars, reconnoitring in front, 
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Cossacks, and, retiring in skirmishing 
order, were fired upon; but the enemy 
kept too far aloof to do mischief. At 
midnight, on the 18th, the order was 
given for the army to advance on 
the following morning, the neces- 
sary supplies and reserves being all 
landed. 

Accordingly, on the 19th, at about 
seven in the morning, the army com- 
meneced its march. The order of 
advance was by double column of 
companies, from the centre of divi- 
sions, the artillery on the right of 
their respective divisions. The day 
was cloudless, and the spectacle 
splendid. From any one of the 
numerous grassy heights produced by 
the undulations of the plain, the 
whole army might be seen advancing 
as if at a great review: the Turks 
close to the beach; then the French 
columns; next to them our second 
division, followed by the third; and 
on their left the light division, fol- 
lowed by the first and fourth. On 
the left of all marched the cavalry, 
parties of which, as well as of the 
rifles and French light infantry, were 
in front, in skirmishing order. Close 
in rear of the columns came the trains 
of horses carrying the reserve ammu- 
nition, the baggage animals, the 
arabas with sick men and commis- 
sariat stores, and the droves of oxen 
and sheep. There was a road along 
the plain, but none was necessary ; 
everywhere the ground was smooth, 
grassy, and totally unenclosed. Per- 
fect silence reigned in the vast soli- 
tudes around; no inhabitants, nor 
any signs of habitation were visible; 
—only, sometimes a Cossack might 
be seen perched on a distant hillock, 
who presently vanished like a ghost. 

In this way the army continued to 
march, halting occasionally, till, early 
in the afternoon, the Baganak was 
reached. This stream, dignified in 
these ill-watered regions by the name 
of a river, is a sluggish rivulet, creep- 
ing between oozy, muddy banks, along 
the scarcely indented surface of the 
plain. Though fordable everywhere, 
the army commenced filing across it 
by a bridge, the light division lead- 
ing. Before reaching it, we had seen 
our cavalry gallop up to and over 
the ridge beyond, in pursuit of some 


were pursued by seven troops of Cossacks who showed themselves, 
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and a troop of horse-artillery follow- 
ed. Just as the first division began 
to follow the light across the bridge, 
we heard the guns open. 

I cbtained leave to go to the front 
and see what was going on. Arriving 
at the ridge, I found it lined with the 
troops of the light division, looking 
on at a skirmish of cavalry and artil- 
lery in the plain. All our cavalry, 
about 1000, and twelve guns, were 
drawn up opposite about 2000 Cos- 
sacks, whose artillery was just ceas- 
ing to fire; while ours continued to 
practise at them at a long range, 
probably 1200 yards. I rode down 
to the troop of horse artillery, and 
saw them throw some shot and shell, 
which appeared to fall short; but at 
the beginning of the skirmish the 
combatants had been much _ nearer. 
Three or four dragoon horses, killed 
by the Russian artillery, were lying 
about, and we had seven men of the 
cavalry wounded. After a time, the 
Cossacks slowly retired up the next 
ridge, behind which more of the 
enemy showed themselves, and Lord 
Raglan forbade any further advance. 
We found afterwards that the Rus- 
sians lost in the skirmish twenty-five 
men and thirty-five horses. The 
army, withdrawing behirid the ridge 
south of the -Baganak, prepared to 
bivouac; but there being reason to 
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suppose that the enemy meditated 
a flank movement to attack our left, 
they having been seen extending in 
that direction at dusk, the divisions on 
the left had to abandon their scarce-lit 
fires, till the wing of the army, falling 
back until it rested on the Baganak, 
showed a front in the required direction. 

The night passed quietly, though 
the change of front had caused some 
confusion, and men who had straggled 
on the march were wandering about 
everywhere, unable to find their regi- 
ments. The English lay without 
cover, the tents having been left bes 
hind, with some few exceptions, for 
generals, hospitals, and staff. The 
knapsacks, too, remained on board 
ship ; and the articles judged most 
necessary having been selected from 
them, were carried, packed in the 
great-coats and blankets. 

The next morning we were under 
arms early, but did not move for 
some time. Marshal St. Arnand, rid- 
ing along the front from an interview 
with Lord Raglan, was loudly cheer- 
ed. A report went about that a 
general action was to be fought that 
day, which was shortly verified ; and 
between nine and ten o’clock the 
army advanced, in the same order as 
the day before, and over plains ex- 
actly similar in character to those we 
had been traversing. 


CHAP, IV.—BATTLE OF THE ALMA, 


Under a bright sun we marched 
onward for about two hours, sur- 
mounting the grassy ridges which 
successively formed our horizon, only 
to see others equally solitary rising 
beyond. The front of the Allies was 
oblique, the Turks on the right being 
about two miles in advance of the 
British left. 

About noon, a steamer, coasting 
along beyond the Turks, began to 
fire on the land just where a sharp 
steep cliff terminated the shore. None 
of the enemy’s troops were within 
range from the sea. The firing was 


precautionary, to insure an unmolest- - 


ed passage to the troops on the right, 
who were already passing. the river 
Alma at its mouth. When the British 
surmounted the next ridge, the scene 
of the coming struggle disclosed itself. 


The plain, level for about a mile, 
then sloped gently down to a village, 
beyond which was a valley sprinkled 
with trees, and watered by the river 
Alma, a narrow stream, deep in 
parts, and its. banks very steep, but 
in many places fordable and easy of 
passage. Between the village and 
the river were flat meadows and vine- 
yards. On the opposite side of the 
stream the banks rose abruptly into 
high steep knolls, terminating in pla- 
teaus, behind which rose another and 
higher range of heights. Both these 
ranges were occupied by masses of 
Russian troops; the higher by the 
reserves, the tops of the knolls below 
by heavy guns, supported by cavalry 
and infantry on the plateaus behind. 
Such was the position in front of the 
British. In front of the French the 
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first range of knolls grew more and 
more abrupt, so that guns could not 
be placed there, and, indeed, seemed 
unnecessary from the natural strength 
of the position. These were defended 
by infantry, and field artillery were 
posted, with more infantry, on the 
plains at the top of the heights. Fol- 
lowing the course of the river to the 
sea, the lower range of heights, grow- 
ing more and more precipitous, gra- 
dually merged in the upper, till all 
became one steep perpendicular cliff, 
traversed by one or two narrow 
paths, where the Turks passed in 
single file. This cliff, had it been 
held by the enemy, could have been 
shelled by the fleet; but the Rus- 
sians, as already stated, trusting, 
probably, to the natural inaccessibi- 
lity of this part of the position, did 
not occupy it, and our Ottoman allies 
saw no enemy that day. 

The progress of the French against 
the heights in their own front was 
marked by the puffs of musketry as 
they swarmed up. Their advance 
was steady and incessant. On the 
plain at the top, a small building, pro- 
bably intended as a_ signal-station, 
had been left unfinished, with the 
scaffolding still round it; and this 
was the point most hotly contested 
against the French. During the at- 
tack on it, the right of the British 
had, in the oblique order of advance, 
gradually come under the fire of the 
heavy artillery on the knolls, which 
now began to open, and our skirmish- 
ers in advance exchanged shots with 
the Russians in the village, who re- 
tired after setting the houses on fire, 
the smoke from which, rolling up the 
valley, rendered the view in front 
obscure for some time. Pennefather’s 
brigade of the second division, ad- 
vancing in line along the slope of the 
plain, lay down near the walls of the 
village for shelter from the fire of the 
enemy’s guns, which was now inces- 
sant and destructive, and then moved 
onward to the river; while the light 
division, passing into the valley on 
the left of the second, continued to 
advance slowly,—sometimes lying 
down for shelter against the terrible 
fire of an 18-gun battery directly in 
their front, sometimes pressing on, 
till, passing the river nearly up to 
their necks, they began to ascend the 
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slopes beyond, which were held by 
the Russian battalions. 

The battery now in front of them, 
where the great struggle of the Bri- 
tish took place, was, unlike the guns 
of the Russian centre, covered with 
an epaulment—that is, a thick low 
bank of earth, obtained in this in- 
stance from trenches dug between the 
spaces occupied by the guns. This 
battery swept the whole front of the 
British throughout its depth and 
length, and distributed its fire, some- 
times on the regiments advancing to 
attack it; sometimes on the second 
division, while in and behind the vi'- 
lage, sometimes on the first division, 
drawn up on the plain behind the 
light. Its fire was crossed by that of 
the guns from the knolls, which 
searched the village, and ploughed up 
the plain behind it. Between the 
first and second divisions was a wide 
road, bounded by low stone-walls, 
leading to a bridge and ford; and 
this point, being nearly intermediate 
between the principal lines of fire, 
was probably the hottest of the can- 
nonade. Many of the 55th fell there, 
before advancing into the village; 
and Captain Dew, of Franklin’s bat- 
tery, was killed by a round shot early 
in the action, near a large painted 
post beside the road. Many corpses, 
marked with ghastly wounds, were 
sprinkled on that part of the slope— 
two I noticed, while riding into action 
with Wodehouse’s battery, as killed 
by especially horrible injuries; a cor- 
poral of the 55th, whose brain, scoop- 
ed out along with the back of his 
skull, was lying in a mass beside him, 
leaving his face perfect; and a sol- 
dier with only a profile left, half his 
head being carried away. Shot and 
shells of various calibres whistled 
and bounded incessantly along this 
spot, so that it seemed a marvel how 
anybody escaped; but the circum- 
stance of the ground there sloping 
upward, in an opposite direction to 
the line of fire, considerably diminish- 
ed the actual peril: for the shot 
bounding high after striking, hit only 
those who were in their line within a 
few feet of where they touched the 
ground, - 

To oppose, however inadequately, 
this fire, Franklin’s and Turner’s bat- 
teries of the second division had come 
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into action behind the village, the 
former suffering more severely during 
the day than any other. 
battery, while moving to the right, 
was ordered by Lord Raglan, who had 
crossed the river on the left of the 
French, to send two guns to the spot 
where he had stationed himself, from 
whence the Russian batteries were 
seen in reverse. Some delay was 
caused by a horse being shot, crossing 
the narrow ford; but the guns were 
at length brought successively into 
action on the opposite bank, and their 
fire took the Russian centre and guns 
in reverse ; while the French, pressing 
up the heights, had driven back the 
left. Anderson’s battery of the light, 
and Wodehouse’s of the first division, 
being unable to come into action ad- 
vantageously so far on the left, had 
joined the second division, and, un- 
limbering on the right of the road, 
directed a fire on the knolls in front 
of them. The Russian artillery on 
these knolls, attacked in front, and 
having their flank and rear threatened 
by the French and by the field battery 
which had crossed the river, now be- 
gan to retire in succession from the 
left, and the covering masses of infan- 
try soon followed; and a few minutes 
afterwards the 18-gun battery also 
limbered up, and began to retreat. 
It was at this moment that a brigade 
of the light division, consisting of the 
7th, 23d, and 33d regiments, very 
gallantly led by General Codrington, 
advancing up the slope under a ter- 
rible fire of musketry, pressed into the 
epaulment before the guns were with- 
drawn, and Captain Bell of the 23d 
running up to a driver who was urging 
his horses out of the fight, the man 
dismounted and ran away, and the 
un was taken. But the Russian 
Fattalions were as yet too numerous, 
and their fire from the breastwork 
and the slope behind it too close and 
heavy for the regiments assailing them, 
and the brigade, with a loss of six 
hundred killed and wounded, was 
compelled to retire down the slope, 
and re-form under cover of the attack 
of the first division, which had been 
led across the river by the Duke of 
Cambridge to support them. The 
Fusilier Guards, going up to the 
breastwork with a cheer, retook and 
kept possession of the gun; the 33d 
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and 95th came to the support of the 
7th; the 19th and 47th also advane- 
ed; and after a terrible slaughter the 
Russians were driven back. ‘The 55th 
and 30th regiments, comirg up on the 
right of the 95th, drove back the ene- 
my in their own front; and the three 
brigades, viz., Pennefather’s of the 
second division, Codrington’s of the 
light division, and the Guards, formed 
line on the ground they had won. 

At this time Wodehouse’s battery, 
which had been limbered up, and led 
across the river by Lieut.-Colonel 
Dacres when the Russian guns ceased 
firing, came up on the right of the 
30th regiment. The slopes in front 
were still covered with the enemy’s 
skirmishers, obstinately contesting the 
ground with our own, and giving way, 
if atall, very slowly. Over the heights 
behind the contested battery the hel- 
mets of a Russian column might be 
seen; and presently the solid mass, 
apparently about 2000' strong, march- 
ed over the hill, and began to descend 
towards the British line. A_ shell 
from a gun, laid by Colonel Dacres 
himself before the gun detachment 
came up, dropt among the Russian 
skirmishers ; the other guns, coming 
up in succession, opened their fire on 
the column, and struck it every time. 
Franklin’s and Anderson’s batteries, 
crossing the river, came up and open- 
ed on the left, and Paynter’s followed; 
and the column, after marching about 
fifty yards down the hill, halted, turn- 
ed about, and, disappearing over the 
crest, was seen no more. At this 
time some guns were brought to bear 
upon another column which halted in 
a ravine on the right, quite close to 
where the French skirmishers were 
pressing along the heights, and appa- 
rently at a loss what to do, presented 
a somewhat puzzling aspect; inso- 
much that Sir De Laey Evans twice 
stopt our fire, under the impression 
that the column was French, and sent 
a staff-officer to the nearest French 
regiment to inquire. But, it being 
presently apparent that a French co- 
lumn would not be in front of their 
own skirmishers, and some bullets: 
from the troops in question beginning: 
to-drop into the battery, where they- 
wounded a sergeant, the guns reopen- 
ed and dispersed them; and there 
being none but fugitives now within 
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sight, the batteries limbered up, and 
advanced in pursuit. 

The battle, it will be seen, had thus 
rolled back to the right rear of the 
Russians. On the extreme right 
of their original position, at the top 
of the heights, was a battery be- 
hind an epaulment, with a flank for 
seven guns, thrown back to prevent 
the right being turned. The brigade 
of Highlanders being on the left of 
the British line, found themselves, 
when the first division crossed the 
river, directly in front of this battery, 
which, before it followed the other 
guns in their retreat, poured upon 
them, during their advance, a heavy 
but ill-directed fire, doing them but 
little damage. At the top of the hill 
they met some battalions of the enemy 
still showing a front, and compelled 
them to retreat with the loss of a good 
many men; and two troops of horse- 
artillery, which had crossed the river 
higher up, coming into action, plunged 
into the retreating masses with great 
effect. Thus ended the battle of the 
Alma. The Russians might still be 
seen withdrawing in masses across 
the plain; but the troops, French and 
English, halted on the growrd they 
had won; and the batteries, six in 
number, which, by advancing, had 
placed themselves at the apex of two 
irregular lines, found themselves with 
nothing between them and the enemy. 
Some withdrew behind the third divi- 
sion, which, together with part of the 
light, had been moved to the front, 
and others were covered by a detach- 
ment posted for the purpose on the 
plain. 

In the advanee, an officer of Wode- 
house’s battery, Lieutenant Richards, 
took prisoner a Russian general, whose 
horse had thrown him, and who was 
trying to hide himself. While he was 


CHAP. V.—THE 


Going out of our camp next morn- 
ing, to see where our own division lay, 
I heard a moaning on my right, on the 
bank of one of the ravines we had fired 
up the preceding day. Proceeding 
towards the sound, I found it came 
from a wounded Russian, who had 
made a pillow of the corpse of a 
brother soldier which lay on its back, 
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seated on a gun-limber, Lord Raglan 
rode up and questioned him. In re- 
ply, he said that the number of the 
Russians was about 50,000; that they 
did not expect we should ever take 
the position; and added that they had 
come to fight men, and not devils, as 
our red-coats seemed to be. When 
taken on board ship, he complained 
that one of his captors had deprived 
him of his silver snuff-box. Inquiry 
was made, and the artilleryman who 
had it gave it up; but it certainly, 
seems no more than reasonable to 
expect that, if people choose to take 
snch articles into action, they should 
submit to lose them- with a good 
grace. 

Two guns were taken, but the prin- 
cipal trophy was Prince Menschikoff’s 
carriage, with his papers. In one 
despatch the general assures the Czar 
that the position selected on the Alma 
must detain the Allies at least three 
weeks, and that he confidently hoped 
it would be found altogether impreg- 
nable. It was taken in three hours. 

But the Russian general did not 
overrate the strength of his position ; 
his mistake was in his estimate of the 
troops who were to assail it. It would 
be difficult to find a position more 
defensible in itself, and almost impos- 
sible to select another equally strong, 
where the ground:in front is so favour- 
able to the artillery fire of the defend- 
ers, and so devoid of all shelter from 
it. However, one other position as 
strong, or even stronger, exists on the 
river Katcha, five miles distant from 
the Alma, on which we expected to 
find the Russians had fallen back. 

Two men of literary celebrity wit- 
nessed the action—Mr. Layard, who 
saw it from the ships, and the author 
of Eothen, who rode with Lord Rag- 
lan’s staff throughout the day. 


BATTLE-FIELD. 


its breast pierced, and left arm broken 
by a round shot. Beside these lay 
two other soldiers, one alive, wounded 
in the head, and resting, like the 
other sufferer, on a comrade’s corpse, 
which lay on its face. The first man, 
by signs and words, earnestly begged 
for water, which was brought him, 
and a surgeon coming up, examined 
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his wounds. The flesh of both his 
thighs had been torn away; he was 
too badly injured to be moved, or even 
relieved otherwise than by trying to 
make him comfortable as he lay; and 
next morning it was a relief to hear 
that he had died in the night. On 
the knoll around were about a dozen 
wounded men, who had lain there all 
night in torment, and to whom our sol- 
diers now afforded a temporary relief. 

The sides of the ravine, or rather 
gully, were sprinkled all the way with 
bodies, and with knapsacks and ac- 
coutrements thrown away by the fly- 
ing enemy. On the slopes, too, and 
the paths crossing them, were lying 
dead men here and there, with scat- 
tered knapsacks and arms. One dead 
Russian appeared to have been lying 
on his back, probably wounded, or 
perhaps killed, when a shot from our 
batteries, towards which his head was 
turned, had carried away all his fea- 
tures, leaving an unsightly block, and 
had broken his foot short off at the 
instep, where it hung back as if ona 
hinge. 

But it was not till reaching the 
plain on which stood the unfinished 
signal-tower, already mentioned as 
the contested point in the French 
attack, that there appeared signs of 
a sanguinary conflict. Many Rus- 
sians lay dead there, and they lay 
thicker near the signal-tower, the 
hillock on which it was built being 
strewn with them. Three or four had 
been bayoneted while defending the 
entrance; and in the narrow space 
within, which was divided into com- 
partments, were three or four small 
groups, slain in the defence. Another 
spot near contained three or four hun- 
dred corpses. 

Riding back up the course of the 
river, we came to the slopes where 
the British had been most warmly 
engaged; and here it was that the 
reai nature of the struggle first be- 
came apparent. The slope below the 
epaulment, on which the 18-gun bat- 
tery had been posted, was covered 
with men of the ‘th, 23d, and 
33d, thickly intermixed with grey- 
coated, helmeted Russians. Within 
the breastwork the enemy lay in 
ranks. One company seemed to have 
fallen as it stood ; there was no heap- 
ing of the bodies one on another, but 
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it would have been difficult to step 
between them. Some lay with their 
faces buried in the soil, as if they had 
fallen as they turned to fly: others 
on their backs with bullet-holes 
through their foreheads; a few had 
their hands outstretched, as if. still 
grasping their weapons, or grappling 
with their enemy. Altogether, I es- 
timated the bodies in and about the 
breastwork at seven or eight hundred, 
of whom two-thirds were Russians; 
and the returns of the officers charged 
with the burial duty did not much 
differ from that conjecture. 

Passing onward to the right of the 
Russian position, the plain was again 
thickly strewn with dead; the tall 
bear-skins showing where the Guards 
had fought. In a narrow hollow way 
I observed a line of Russians, who 
seemed to have fallen while using it 
as a breastwork. Ascending the 
slope to the top of the position, the 
bodies there bore the marks of cannon 
shot ; this was where our fire had turned 
the column. In a spot to the left, 
fifty or sixty bodies showed where 
the Highlanders had poured in their 
fire at the close of the battle; and 
again, on the plains at the top of the 
heights, files of slain, with the round 
shot still in some instances sticking 
in the farthest body, marked the line 
of retreat where the artillery had last 
fired upon the enemy. 

All over the ground, so grimly 
strewn, were numerous parties bury- 
ing the dead, and carrying off the 
wounded, both friends and foes. 
Hospitals had been established in the 
village north of the river, in some 
empty houses on each side of the 
road. Here the surgeons of the army, - 
and some from the navy, were in ter- 
ribly full practice; and as _ those 
whose wounds were already dressed 
were borne to the sea, others from 
the field took their places. Parties of 
sailors carrying hammocks assisted 
the soldiers, who were provided with 
stretchers for the wounded, and the 
road to the beach was crowded with 
these. Some stray Cossacks were 
seen during the day hovering on our 
flank and rear, anda detachment of 
cavalry patrolled the plain we had 
been marshalled on the day before, to 
protect the hospitals and burial -par- 
ties. As I stood on this plain, sketch- 
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ing the position of the Russian army, 
a clergyman approached an open 
grave, to the edge of which a party 
of artillerymen brought a body wrapt 
in acloak. It was that of Lieutenant 
Cockerell, whose leg had been carried 
away by a cannon shot the day be- 
fore, while in action with his battery 
near this spot, and who had died after 
amputation. 

Two entire days were occupied in 
removing the traces of conflict and 
carrying the wounded to the ships. 
The Russian arms and accoutrements 
left on the field were collected in 
heaps, from whence the curious ga- 
thered trophies to hand down to pos- 
terity as mementoes of a famous field. 
The eagles on the front of the helmets 
of the Imperial Guard seemed in 
greatest request for this purpose; and 
though, on the second evening, I ex- 
amined some hundreds of these hel- 
mets, I found all had been stript of 
the ornaments, so I contented myself 
with a pouch-belt. Some were so 
fortunate as to get excellent rifles, 
but the common muskets were very 
shabby in appearance, and were most- 
ly thrown away after being broken. 
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One English soldier was said to have 
found forty gold pieces on a dead body ; 
and I heard of a drummer of the Guards 
who, assisting a wounded Russian 
officer, received from him his purse. 
This the man took care of, and gave 
to the captain of his company, who 
forwarded it to the Russian on board 
ship; but it was returned, with a re- 
quest that the drummer would keep 
it as a token of the owner’s grati- 
tude. 

On the plain near the signal-tower, 
where the struggle was hottest on the 
part of the French, our allies left a 
stone, inscribed “ Victoire de la 
Alma,? with the date. The English. 
left no monument on their fatal hill ; 
but it needs none. The inhabitants 
will return to the valley, the burnt 
village will be rebuilt, the wasted 
vineyards replanted, and tillage will 
efface the traces of the conflict; but 
tradition will for centuries continue 
to point, with no doubtful finger, to 
the spot where the British infantry, 
thinned by a storm of cannon shot, 
drove the battalions of the Czar, with 
terrible slaughter, from one of the 
strongest positions in Europe. 


CHAP. VI—THE KATCHA AND THE BALBEK. 


" Amid this scene of blood, it seemed 
unnatural that any one could find 
time to die other than a violent death. 
But the cholera still exacted its daily 
tribute. Major Wellesley of the 
Staff died of it on the morning of the 
battle. Brigadier Tylden, of the En- 
gineers, whom I met riding over the 
ground in good health on the follow- 
ing day, never left the field, but ex- 
pired after a few hours’ illness; and 
there were many others who passed 
unharmed through the combat, only 
to die a less soldierly death by pesti- 
lence. 

The road between the Alma and 
the Katcha, traversed by the army on 
the 23d, lay as before over dry 
grassy plains. Here we expected to 
find the enemy awaiting us; but, as- 
eending the ridge which overlooks 
the valley, we saw the heights unoc- 
cupied, The lesson on the Alma had 
been so sharp that the enemy never 
stood again in the field; and could 
he have found heart to hold the posi- 


tion, it would searcely have been pru- 
dent for him to risk a battle where 
the pursuit might carry the victors 
into Sebastopol along with the van- 
quished. 

The position on the Katcha is, in 
one respect, more advantageous than 
that on the Alma. Like the latter, 
it has a village on the north bank of 
the river, beyond which is a plain; 
but the plain, in this instance, instead 
of sloping upwards against the line of 
fire, is quite level for about three 
quarters of a mile; and the lower 
range of heights on which the cannon 
would have been posted, being less 
elevated than the knolls occupied by 
the artillery at the Alma, every shot 
that bounded along the plain would 
have told with double effect. Except 
at the ford, the banks of the river 
were high, and as steep as the sides of 
a trench. It was such a position as 
English troops would have held 
against the world in arms, and, had 
the enemy made a determined stand 
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there, the conflict would have been no 
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cent.” They also praised highly our 


less desperate and bloody than that of artillery; the horses and equipment 


the 20th. 

Though it was scarcely noon when 
we reached the heights beyond the 
river, we encamped there for the 
night. The village extended for some 
distance along the narrow valley, and 
became, up the stream, extremel 
pretty, with nice white houses stand- 
ing amid poplars, and surrounded by 
vineyards, gardens, and stackyards. 
The cottages had been deserted in 
evident haste; bedsteads were still 
standing; large chests which had ap- 
parently held the household gods and 
treasures were open and empty; and 
there were cradles from which the in- 
fants had lately been snatched in 
hurry and alarm. All the cottages 
were very neat and clean, and the 
furniture spoke of comfort. This, as 
well as the doors and rafters, was 
appropriated by the soldiers as fire- 
wood to cook their rations; and from 
every door-way might be seen emerg- 
ing a forager with a beam, a bench, 
or a chest, and under every camp-fire 
were blazing the splinters of some 
cherished Lar, or long-descended heir- 
loom. Many eats lingered with feline 
tenacity about these forsaken thresh- 
olds, winking lazily at the new-com- 
ers as they suckled their kittens in 
the sun, and apparently indifferent, 
so that mice were plentiful, whether 
Russians or British held the village. 
I carried a small black one, which one 
of our people picked up on the bank 
of the river, on my holsters for some 
time, feeding him with biscuit; but 
during my absence from the saddle 
he made off. Many ownerless dogs 
made friends with the army here, and, 
no doubt, will long be found in the 
ranks, all answering, of course, to the 
name of Katcha. At this place the 
Scotch Greys and the 57th regiment 
joined the army. 

Between this river and the Balbek 
the Allied armies marched so close to 
each other, on the 24th, that the red 
coats almost intermingled with the 
blue; and the officers of the two na- 
tions rode together, Prince Napoleon 
conversing with the Duke of Cam- 
bridge. The Guards and Highlanders 
were on the right, and were much ad- 
mired by the French officers, who 
called them “superb” and “magnifi- 


of which were certainly not to be sur- 
_passed. 

A yawning rift, half a mile, wide, 
separates the heights on the opposite 
sides of the Balbek. Beyond the 
stream the aspect of the country 
changes from grassy plains to hills, 
divided by deep ravines, and covered 
with low oak-coppice. A steep road, 
which the English and French artil- 
lery descended together, led us to the 
river. Down the hill we found two 
waggons, painted green, abandoned 
by the Russians: they contained a 
great number of copper pans and 
dishes, and about 20,000 rounds of 
rifle ammunition, the balls pointed, 
and fitting a two-grooved rifle. The 
Russian method of folding a cartridge 
is particularly neat and convenient: 
the end can be twisted off and the 
powder exposed in a moment. 

Passing up the valley to the river, 
we came to a small villa, which had 
been plundered by the retreating 
Russians. I rode up the road leading 
to the courtyard, and tying my horse 
to the garden railing, entered the 
house. On the steps of the porch 
were some broken arm-chairs covered 
with yellow damask. In a room on 
the right were broken sofas, chairs, 
and card-tables heaped together, and 
a piano, still tuneable, with the front 
board’ torn off, exposing the keys. 
Upstairs was a small library, where a 
good many French books lay scattered 
on the floor. Portraits of a lady and 
gentleman, of a very low. signboard- 
kind-of-order of art, had been torn 
from their frames; and two fine mir- 
rors, quite uninjured, in gilt frames, 
leant against the wall amid a heap of 
other furniture. In front of the house 
was a garden laid out in flower-beds, 
with fruit-trees in the midst of them. 
I climbed into a tree bearing still 
some large yellow plums, and found 
them delicious, though rather over- 
ripe. On the right of the garden was 
a vineyard with plenty of grapes. On 
the left a fence, lined with dahlias in 
full bloom, gay in colour, though not 
of high floricultural rank, separated 
the garden from a kind of orchard of 
apples, pears, and peach-trees. Un- 
der the latter the fruit lay thick on 
the ground, and before riding off I 
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filled my haversack 

sert. 
- Passing the river we ascended a 
narrow, strong, winding road, leading 
up a steep ravine ; and, emerging into 
plainer ground at the top, pitched our 
tents amid the coppice, in the pleasant- 
est camping-ground we had yet found 
in the Crimea. While dinner was 
getting ready, the allurements of 
which were heightened by the pre- 
sence of a fine cabbage and a pump- 
kin from the garden of the villa, I 
took off my haversack to display the 
dessert it contained. But the trans- 
formation of the money in the East- 
ern tale into dry leaves, was not 
more disappointing to the owner than 
the spectacle now revealed. The 
ripeness of the fruit had unfitted it 
to bear the jolting of my horse. Plums 
and peaches were squeezed into a 
shapeless compound, and mixed with 
crumbs of ration-biscuit ; while in the 
centre of the mass lay imbedded a 
piece of dried tongue, escaped from 
its envelope; and the expressed juice 
of the fruit, partly running down the 
leg of my trousers, partly absorbed by 
my forage-cap, which was in my 
haversack, had turned the colour of 


to furnish a des- 


CHAPTER 


Towards noon on the 26th the artil- 
lery of the first division received orders 
to march immediately, without wait- 
ing for the infantry, up the road near 
which we were encamped. Proceed- 
ing about a mile, we came to a white 
house on the roadside, in front of 
which Lord Raglan and General 
Airey were seated looking at a map. 
His lordship motioned us to take a 
by-road into the woods on our left, 
and called out to us to go south- 
east. Accordingly we went on, steer- 
ing by the sun, and following the 
main path, which was overhung with 
bushes. After proceeding in this 
way for an hour, our progress was 
stopped by a troop of our horse artil- 
lery, halted in the road in front. 


Finding themselves unsupported by 


cavalry, they had naturally become 
alarmed for the safety of their right 
flank and front in a spot where artil- 
lery would be taken at a great disad- 
vantage if attacked by skirmishers, 
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those articles» of dress from their ori- 
ginal blue to a dirty olive-green. How- 
ever, the pumpkin, mashed in tho 
Yankee fashion, and the boiled cabbage, 
turned out so good, that no vain regrets 
were expended on my unfortunate 
contribution to the feast. 

We were now so close to the great 
object of the expedition, that, by go- 
ing up the road about a mile and a 
half, the towers and fortifications of 
Sebastopol were seen, at no great dis- 
tance, in the basin below. This was 
the north front of the place, to strength- 
en which all the efforts of the Russian 
engineers had been directed since the 
expedition had been first talked of. 
The whole of the ground there was 
supposed to be rendered deadly by bat- 
teries and mines, and the next move 
in the game was anxiously awaited. 
We had halted two nights on this 
ground, during which the cavalry and 
horse-artillery, who were on outpost 
duty, led a hard life. The horses had 
neither forage nor water for forty- 
eight hours, all which time they re- 
mained accoutred and harnessed; and 
the men and officers did not, for these 
and two other days, taste meat. 


VIL—THE FLANK MARCH. 


who might pick off the men and 
horses, and capture the guns without 
risk. . 

Presently Lord Raglan eame riding 
up, followed by his staff, and demand- 
ed sharply why we had halted; and, 
going to the troop in front, ordered 
them immediately to proceed, himself 
leading the way. Accordingly, we 
advanced through the wood for about 
three miles farther, when Lord Raglan 
and his staff came back in haste, in- 
quiring for the cavalry. In an open 
space in front of us they had come 
suddenly on a Russian force, marching 
at right angles to our own. 

Had the enemy, whose numbers 
were variously estimated at from ten 
to fifteen thousand men, known our 
order of march, they might, by throw- 
ing a sufficient force of infantry into 
the wood, have captured, or at any 
rate disabled, about twenty of our 
guns. The cavalry, some squadrons 
of which presently trotted past us to 
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the front, could not have acted effi- 
ciently against musketry in a thick 
wood; the artillery themselves could 
not have acted at all; and our own 
infantry, with the exception of a small 
body of the rifles, which presently fol- 
lowed the hussars to the front, was 
still some miles in rear. Luckily 
the enemy, far from adopting any 
such bold measure, at once took to 
flight, the meeting being no more ex- 
pected, and much less desired, by him 
than by us: and our horse-artillery, 
debouching into the open space, opened 
at once on the rear of the -fugitives, 
who, in their haste, left some ear- 
riages with baggage and ammunition 
on the plain. 

On this small plain, which is sur- 
rounded by trees, stands a large 
‘white house, known as Mackenzie’s 
Farm. From Sebastopol a road crosses 
it at right angles to the one we had 
come by, ascending very steeply from 
the plains below, on the side of the 
city, and descending again on the left 
after passing the farm. Down the 
road to the left the troop of horse-artil- 
lery (Maude’s) pressed in pursuit, and 
came up with some infantry, who, 
turning on the skirts of the wood, 
fired a volley, which did no damage, 
and ran into the bushes; when the 
artillery, unlimbering, opened with 
case shot, and killed several. Some 
of the Scots Greys, dismounting, went 
skirmishing through the wood, and 
about a dozen Russians, throwing 
themselves down and pretending to 
be dead, rose after they were past and 
fired on them, for which discreditable 
ruse they were, as they deserved to 
be, all put to death. 

In the mean time, all the artillery 
was brought into the open space and 
placed in position in both directions, 
so as to open on the force that had 
passed us if it returned, or on any 
other body which might be following 
it. Going to the edge of the plain 
opposite the side we had debouched 
from, we found ourselves on the edge 
of a steep cliff descending to the plains 
below, along which was retreating a 
train of carriages which, cut off by our 
advance, had turned back by the road 
they came. A gun was moved down 
this road, and some rounds were fired, 
with no other effect, however, than 
accelerating their flight, and causing 
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them toabandon some of their vehicles. 
Those left on the plain were immedi- 
ately submitted by the artillerymen 
and dragoons to a rigorous examina- 
tion. They appeared to contain the 
wardrobe of some luckless cavalry 
officer. Blue jackets, trimmed with 
black fur, and laced with silver, sil- 
ver sashes, smart shakos, marked 
with the number “12” in silver, and 
gorgeous shabracks, were among the 
spoils. There were also fine shirts 
and other garments, a looking-glass 
in an inlaid tortoise-shell case, which 
I tried in vain to tempt the captor to 
sell me (}é said if he was spared he 
hoped to look at himself in it in Eng- 
land), and a sort of altar-piece, in a 
great wooden case with folding doors, 
which, being thrown back, disclosed 
a goodly assemblage of saints and 
sacred personages, whose figures were 
gilt; while their faces appearing 
through holes left in the metal, were 
beautifully painted on ivory behind. 
There was some concealed machinery 
by which the figures were moved. My 
own share of the spoil was a large 
bueket filled with corn attached to 
one of the carriages, into which my 
horse immediately plunged his muz- 
zle, having had but short rations for 
some days past. 

By degrees the divisions of infantry 
came through the wood, and formed 
on the plain. The cavalry, coming 
back from the pursuit, brought in a 
few prisoners, mounted on Russian 
carriages, with some pairs of nice 
horses. An officer was taken, to 
whom the Duke of Cambridge put 
some questions in French about the 
late battle. “Ah,” he said, “ our men 
fought well enough, but ’tis of no use 
—your infantry are the best in the 
world.” 

Before we resumed our march, a 
dull deep roar was heard behind us, 
and from amid the trees ascended a 
column of smoke, itself in shape like 
a magnificent tree, its rounded out- 
lines spreading, like white foliage, 
high and wide. This was the explo- 
sion of an ammunition waggon of the 
enemy, which Captain Fortescue of 
the artillery had been ordered to blow 
up. Then the divisions moved in 
their accustomed order of march down 
the steep chalky hill, on the preci- 
pitous side of which were numerous 
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carts and waggons, upset by those 
who had fied back by the road they 
eame. The march was slow, and the 
stoppages from the carriages and 
waggons halting on the steep, fre- 
quent: and, though evening was ap- 
proaching, we still had to traverse 
some miles of plain before reaching 
water. These plains had a s:rface of 
chalk covered thinly with grass, amid 
which the white dust rose in clouds 
at every step, and chalky hills were 
all around. At length, after a long 
and weary march, we reached the 
river Tchernaya, which runs through 
the valley of Inkerman, and pitched 
our tents after nightfall, while. the 
rear divisions and batteries did not 
arrive till some hours afterwards. 
During the night, the redness of the 
sky above the heights on-which Mac- 
kenzie’s Farm stands, showed that 
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our allies, following in our steps, were 
encamping there. 

It is not easy to define the object 
of the Russian troops in thus sallying 
from Sebastopol. - Probably it was 
done with a view to operate in the 
woods in our rear during the siege, 
on the supposition that we should 
attack the fortress from our camp on 
the Balbek. But for the halt which our 
artillery made in the wood, it would 
have debouched at Mackenzie’s Farm, 
across the middle instead of across 
the rear of the enemy’s column of 
route. Had the infantry been close, 
in sufficient foree to support us, this 
would have insured the discomfiture of 
the Russians, and the capture of many 
prisoners. But, under the actual cir- 
cumstances, we may consider the halt 
fortunate, and console ourselves with 
thinking all’s well that ends well. 


CHAP, VIII.—OCCUPATION OF BALAKLAVA. 


On the 27th we only went about 
four miles; but the consequences of 
the long and fatiguing march of the 
day before, showed themselves directly 
we started. Men, fallen out of the 
ranks, began to strew the roadside, 
many of them in the agonies of cholera ; 
and, within a mile, I saw at least 
fifty or sixty Highlanders lying ex- 
hausted, On this day Colonel Cox, 
of the Guards, seized with cholera, 
was taken up on one of our gun-lim- 
bers, and, going on shipboard, died the 
same evening. 

Before noon the first division halted 
at the mouth of a gorge between very 
lofty hills; and up the heights enclos- 
ing it, the brigades of the light division 
advanced, one on each side;. while 
some riflemen took possession of a 
low pointed hill in the valley, crowned 
with a white house. From beyond 
this hill we presently heard some of 
the guns of the light division, and the 
smoke of others also rolled back over 
the heights on the left, while a shell 
or two from the enemy burst over the 
valley. The Guards were moved for- 
ward into a village at the mouth of 
the gorge, down which appeared a 
piece of water like a small lake, closed 
at the other extremity by a high hill 
crowned by a long wall with towers, 
looking in the distance like a respect- 


able fort. Presently ship’s guns were 
heard from the sea. Our own conti- 
nued to fire from the height on the 
left, and dust flew from the walls 
where they struck; while the garrison, 
instead of continuing to reply, ran 
along the edge of the wall towards 
the sea, apparently in great agitation. 
A party of Rifles, moving up the slopes, 
entered the-place-and followed the 
garrison along the wall, and a white 
flag showed that Balaklava had sur- 
rendered, fortunately without any blood 
spilt ;while a small English steamer, 
appearing suddenly on the piece of 
water below, assured us that the har- 
bour was our: own, and our communi- 
cation with the fleet re-established. 
The manceuvre, now successfully 
accomplished, of transferring the army 
from the north to the south side of 
Sebastopol, would, as before remarked, 
have been impossible under the old 
conditions of war. With a stationary 
depdt north of Sebastopol, convoys 
with munitions could not have been 
taken past the fortress, unless guarded 
by detachments of such strength as 
could not have been spared from the 
army, and then only with constant 
risk of interruption and loss. To 
transfer this depét to the south side 
of the fortress, in sailing ships, the 
first condition must have been a 
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favourable wind; and, when the fleet 
had obtained this and taken advan- 
tage of it, the manceuvre, detected 
from the fortress, would have been 
baffled by the interposition of a Rus- 
sian force on the land side of Bala- 
klava. But, thanks to steam, the army 
could afford to abandon its communi- 
cations with the fleet on the Balbek, 
confident of resuming them at the 
point concerted; and the labours of 
the Russian engineers, long directed 
solely to resist the anticipated attack 
on the north side, were, by this un- 
expected movement, rendered un- 
availing. 

As Balaklava henceforth becomes 
a place of importance in the narrative 
of the campaign, it is worth describ- 
ing, and indeed deserves notice from 
its picturesque beauty. 

The valley, extending. less than a 
mile from the gorge to the edge of 
the harbour, consists of gardens, mea- 
dows, and vineyards, the latter spread- 
ing a little way up the slopes on each 
side till the hard rock forbids further 
cultivation. To the soldiers, long 
accustomed to eat their ration, fresh 
or salt, with the vegetable accompani- 
ment of rice only, the vineyards, rich 
with clusters of ripe grapes, and the 
gardens, abounding overhead in apples 
and plums, and underfoot in pump- 
kins, tomatoes, and cabbages, all of 
excellent quality, appeared a. para- 
dise. The last-mentioned vegetable 
seemed especially agreeable to the 
military palate; and men of all arms 
of the service might be seen crossing 
the meadows, bearing on their shoul- 
ders long poles, on which whole rows 
of cabbages were impaled. Clusters 
of trees were intermingled with the 
spots of tillage, and a smalb stream, 
filling wells as it went, flowed along 
the meadows. 

The harbour, a narrow inlet of the sea 
winding between steep barren heights, 
looked more like a fresh-water lake 
than an arm of the ocean, its mouth 
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being concealed by an abrupt bend. 
I have seen something like it in the 
basins of the hills around Snowdon and. 
Cader Idris. Except atthe upper ex- 
tremity, where it grows shallow, it 
shelves down to an extraordinary 
depth close to the shore. Its greatest 
width is about 400 yards. In the 
course of the afternoon many ships 
came in and ranged themselves side 
by side close to the south shore ;— 
the Agamemnon, towering above the 
rest, looked like the old puzzle of the reel 
in the bottle on a magnificent scale. 
The town, consisting of several narrow 
streets, stands on the south shore; 
the women, apprehensive of ill treat- 
ment, had fled to the opposite side, but 
a staff officer crossing to assure them of 
safety, several boat-loads returned. 
Amongst them was a poor lady who 
told me in French that she had left 
Sebastopol only the day before, “ to 
escape from the English :” she sub- 
mitted with exceeding good grace to 
the will of fate. Outside the guard- 
room were ranged in order the garri- 
son to the number of eighty, with their 
venerable white-mustached command- 
ant, prisoners of war, their arms bein 
piled on the ground in front. Behin 
the town the rock slopes very steeply 
up to the wall and the towers at the 
top. These, built in rude times, and 
unrepaired for centuries, are absolutely 
useless for defence. The ruinous 
towers seem ready to topple over with 
the first footstep that ascends their 
broken stair; huge gaps yawn in the 
intervening walls; and the portions of 
the latter still standing show, by their 
thin parapet raised in front of a nar- 
row path, that they were intended to 
resist an enemy who knew not the use 
ofeannon. Nevertheless, at a distance 
these shattered stones wore an impos- 
ing and martial aspect, like an ancient 
suit of mail in an armoury. There 
were no guns in the place, and the 
she'ls fired at us were from a 
mortar. 
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ZAIDEE : A ROMANCE, 


PART I. 


CHAPTER I.—THE GRANGE. 


“Some call it the Uplands, sir, and 
some eall it the Grange—to us here- 
abouts it is nought but the Squire’s 
house ; that’s the name.” 

Such would be the answer of the 
Cheshire peasant of whom you asked 
the designation of this old-established 
family dwelling-place: it is both the 
Uplands ‘and the Grange in reality, 
but the Squire’s house, its simplest 
.. and most common distinction, is suffi- 
ciently satisfactory. The scenery 
about is Cheshire scenery—nothing 
grand or elevated cerftiinly, but, after 
its bare, bleak, windy fashion, wild 
enough to please a moderate taste for 
desolation. The principal feature in 
the landscape is a low rocky hill, 
where a shelf of bare brown whin- 
stone, almost as hard as granite, alter- 
nates with a slope of that close, slip- 
pery hill-side turf, rich with thyme 
and low-springing plants of heather, 
with bits of clover and crowflower, 
and infant prickles of furze, which 
seems to seize and hold fast the 
warmth of sunshine better than the 
most velvet greensward. A strange, 
eerie-looking, solitary windmill, the 
very picture of useless labour, flapping 
its long solemn wings in the air, 
crowns one dreary mound; on the 
other is a small round tower of obser- 
vation, surmounted by a gallery, 
whence r can look out upon the 
sea; and the summit of this dreary 
little hill, and these two buildings 
standing out abrupt and gaunt from 
its points, strike sheer upon the sky 
without a softening tree. To be so 
minute in real extent, and so slightly 
elevated, the loneliness and silence of 
this place is remarkable; below it, a 
long stretch of pasture, the flattest 
and least varied of Cheshire fields 
stretches away towards the bleak sand- 
banks and unfeatured coast—a trea- 
cherous shore, where the waves rol! in 
strong and wild, with a tawny foam 
and ocean force, but where there is 
scarcely either rock or headland—no- 
thing but the border of dry and pow- 


dery sand, and the hidden shifting 
banks that make this shore so dan- 
gerous, and without either beauty or 
interest to claim a second glance from 
an unacquainted eye. 

The trees of the district are few and 
seanty ; twisted and struggling oaks, 
Scotch firs, gaunt and defiant, bits of 
half-grown hedgerow, and wild di- 
shevelled willows. On the sheltered 
side of this hill alone a young planta- 
tion flourishes; and under the shadow 
of these trees, closely folded into a 
cozy nook of this strong-ribbed iron 
miniature of a mountain, lies the 
Grange or Uplands, the Squire’s house 
of the adjacent village, and the scene 
of our tale. 

The house is such a moated Grange 
as Mariana herself might have inha- 
bited; a far-seeing, wistful, solitary 
house, commanding long lines of road, 
along which nobody ever travels. The 
freest heart in the world might pine 
at one of these deep antique windows, 
and grow aweary of its life, looking 
along the roads from the Grange; 
and the Grange stands straining all 
its dark glowing eyes into the day and 
into the night, as if on constant watch 
for the expected stranger who never 
comes out of the wintry windy horizon. 
It is a rare chance, indeed, when 
there is not a reddening of storm in 
the sunset which blazes upon this 
uplying house—a still rarer joy when 
the morning comes without the chill 
breath of a sea gale—and the sea it- 
self could not witness a wilder riot of 
wind and brewing tempest than rings 
about the ears of the dwellers here 
through many a winter night. The 
old house never wavers of its footing 
for such an argument, but stands firm 
upon the little rocky platform over 
which a lawn, which has been green 
for centuries, mantles warmly, and, 
stoutly defiant of the winds to which 
it has been used so long, sets its back 
against the hill, and holds its ground. 

In a semicircle round the front of 
the Grange is the moat, which in 
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these peaceable days is nothing better 
than a pond enclosed in broken ma- 
sonry, the evil qualities of which bit 
of half-stagnant water are numerous, 
and would be more so in a less breezy 
locality, while its sole good one is an 
innumerable crop of water-lilies; but 
‘ no one has the heart to destroy this 
bit of antiquity, and every one is 
proud of the swan-like floating flowers. 
Behind the house rises the rocky de- 
fence of the hill, so sheltered here that 
it is green with the richest turf, and 
draped with wealth of hardy, ruddy, 
half alpine flowers. Fruit-trees and 
blossoming shrubs do not refuse to 
grow under this verdant shadow, and 
within the warm and well-defended 
enclosure ; and they say it is summer 
in the garden of the Grange many a 
day after the autumn winds are wild 
upon the dreary fields of the level 
country, and when the last hollyhocks 
are dying in the cottage flower-plots 
below. Modern requirements have 
made sad havoc in the regularity of the 
building—modern improvements, be- 
ginning in the days of Elizabeth, have 
thrown out oriel windows, and en- 
larged casements, and built additions, 
till the Grange, though still not very 
large, is a cluster of houses, a domes- 
tic chronicle of architecture in its own 
person, and has just that graceful 
medley of styles and periods, which, 
with the ivies and mosses of old cen- 
turies, and the living flowers of to-day, 
combine to form the finest harmony of 
a hereditary dwelling-place. 

Within, there is an old hall, no 
longer used or possible to use in these 
days. Remnants of old armour, a 
faded banner, and an emblazoned 
coat-of-arms, give something of an- 
eestral dignity to this ancient apart- 
ment; but the modern servant, who 
goes soft-fodted across its echoing 
stones towards one of those closed 
doors, which break the wall; looks 
strangely out of keeping with the 
variegated pavement, the great wide 
chimney, and lofty window, which he 
passes inhis way. No longer the rude 
retainers of an old Cheshire barony to 
make this vaulted roof ring again, 
and yonder old oaken table groan— 
one mild-spoken man of all employ- 
ments; in his rusty black coat and 
white neckcloth, like what the parish 
vicar might have been a hundred years 
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ago, carrying his tray to the modern 
drawing-room—and as he opens the 
door, the modern luxury of a soft 
Persian carpet appears just edging 
the pavement of the hall. The won- 
der is, after all, that there is so slight 
an incongruity felt and visible be- 
tween the antique life, chill here with- 
out in the ancient apartment, and the 
modern life, warm and full of comfort, 
which meets it on the threshold of the 
modern room. 

It is an autumn evening, and the 
whole family are assembled within. 
The room is large—very large for the 
dimensions of the house—stretching 
from the broad and heavy mullioned 
window which looks towards the front, 
to the long narrow modern sashes 
which open upon the green turf and 
trim walks of the garden behind. 
More than one smaller room opens 
from this drawing-room, and the 
family must be a tolerably affection- 
ate and harmonious family, or it could 
not bear such close neighbourhood. 
One door which you would fancy to 
open directly into the wall, opens in- 
stead into one of the oddest little 
nooks of building, as bright as day- 
light, all aglow with a great round 
witdow, where with fairy book- 
shelves, and a miniature piano, with 
little ottomans and couches, dainty 
with their own needlework, the young 
ladies of the house have made them- 
selves a bower—for only the young 
ladies’ maid, who is much the finest 
person in the family, calls it the boudoir. 
Just at the opposite end, running off 
at an angle, a low one-storeyed addi- 
tion to the original house, is the gen- 
tlemanly retirement, the library, a 
larger, graver apartment—less gay 
and more comfortable; while the 
mother claims as her own exclusive 
property, a door opposite the ever- 
open door of the young ladies’ room. 
The matron’s “closet” is always 
closed, and is a sober, lady-like 
housekeeper’s room ; so each separate 
interest having its separate posses- 
sion in a cluster round the drawing- 
room, it is less wonderful to find the 
whole family assembled here. 

You cannot mistake the lady of the 
house in dignified possession of her little 
work-table and her easy-chair; but 
that rich gown of dim black silk, and 
that snowy widow’s cap, coming close 
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round her face, make it very evident 
that Mrs. Vivian of the Grange is the 
Squire’s mother, and no longer, what 
she has been for thirty years, the 
Squire’s wife. The easy-chair is by 
no means a low chair, and the foot- 
stool is rather higher than usual, from 
which you may divine that this repre- 
sentative of domestic sovereignty is a 
very little woman. Little in stature, 
though by means of high heels and 
other innocent devices this good 
gentlewoman makes the most of 
what she has,—and most becomingly 
little are those lady-like and delicate 
hands, and the small feet which Mrs. 
Vivian slippers so handsomely. As 
nimble as they are small, you would 
never fancy these active fingers had 
seen fifty years’ good service, nor 
this alert little figure travelled the 
ways of mortal care so long Mrs. 
Vivian will tell you that she has 
had “her own share” of trouble, but 
for all that there is not a lighter foot 
in the household than belongs to the 
mother of all. 

. At the table near her sits a stately 
personage, whom it is a perpetual 
wonder to Mrs. Vivian, and all Mrs. 
Vivian’s friends, to call her first-born. 
Five feet ten at the smallest measure, 
with the bearing, as she has the 
manner of a princess! Elizabeth 
Vivian could carry her mother under 
her arm like a child! And _ then 
Elizabeth’s great dark liquid eyes, 
her hair so very dark brown that the 
universal opinion calls it black, her 
lofty features, and her air of uncon- 
scious queenliness, which _ neither 
comes from the good Saxon Squire, 
who has slept at rest for two years, 
now in the chancel of Briarford 
Church, nor from the little brisk 
mother who sits by her side—whence 
did they spring, those stately beauties ? 
But no one can explain the mystery, 
and Elizabeth’s mother consoles her- 
self with the resemblance of mind 
which her daughter bears to various 
members of the family; and, ver 
proud of her daughter’s distinguishe 
looks and singular grace, manages to 
be content. 

Busily knitting a purse at the win- 
dow is Margaret, a pensive beauty, 
just touched with sentimentalism. 
Both these young ladies have had the 
evil fortune to be born older than the 
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heir, so that Margaret is actually two- 
and-twenty at this present writing, 
and Elizabeth full two years older 
—a state of matters very dreadful in 
the estimation of wild pretty seven- 
teen-year old Sophy, who lies on the 
carpet playing with the oldest and 
shaggiest of ° greyhounds, a_ privi- 
leged visitor of the drawing-room. 
There is no mistake about Sophy’s 
sunny eyes and golden hair, her lilies 
and roses of sweet complexion, and 
her gay simplicity of heart: her 
mother has had no diffieulty in find- 
ing out hosts of kindred whom 
she resembles, and Sophy is the 
family darling, the beloved of the 
house. 

The heir has not quite attained his 
majority. Yonder he sits in his 
father’s chair reading the newspaper, 
which was his father’s oracle, and 
absorbed with a young man’s eager- 
ness in the political news of the day ; 
an impatient start and “ pshaw,” now 
and then, tempts one to suspect that 
Philip Vivian does not quite feel the 
force of his father’s principles; but 
the dreadful thought has not yet 
dawned upon his mother, who looks 
up at him now and then with motherly 
admiration, thinking, with a smile upon 
her kind lip, and some unshed tears 
about her heart, how well he fills his 
father’s place, and what credit he does 
to his father’s name. 

Still another member of the family, 
whose age is half-way between the 
ages of Philip and of Sophy, has a 
corner and a writing-table to himself. 
This son is the least handsome of the 
whole, though his eyes are finer than 
Flizabeth’s, and his head a_ nobler 
head than even that lofty one, clus- 
tered all over with rich brown curls, 
which Philip carries like a young 
prince. Buta great deal of frolic and 
mischief are lurking in Percy Vivian’s 
eye, and he has a doubtful wavering 
smile, which is sometimes so very 
bright and tender, sometimes so scorn- 
ful, sometimes as pensive and sad as 
Margaret’s. Everybody knows he is 
very clever, but what more he is no- 
body does very well know. 
it. Are these all? Still one little per- 
sonage remains yonder coiled up ina 
corner, embracing a book; a girl of 
fourteen, in the angular development 
peculiar to her age, which may turn 
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out either ugly or beautiful for any- 
thing that can be prophesied. Not 
such .a little personage either,—half 
a head taller than Aunt Vivian, with 
long arms, long fingers, long hair, and 
eyes that shine in fitful brightness— 
eyes that, shadowed by Zaidee’s long 
eye-lashes, are stars never visible to 
strangers. Percy says these same 
eyes are liable to eclipse any day if 
but a new book arrives, or an old one 
is discovered; but Zaidee, with her 
odd name, her odd ways, and her 
girlish romance, has a supreme con- 
tempt for Percy’s wickedness. A 
poor little portionless orphan cousin, 
heretofore the plaything, now the 
wonder and favourite of the house, 
endowed with every nickname into 
which her own very unusual name 
can be twisted, indulged in most of 
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her caprices, laughed at for her 
romantic fancies, and permitted more 
of her own way than is perhaps quite 
good for her, Zaidee, in her character 
as pet, never comes at all in Sophy’s 
way. Pretty, good, wild, merry 
Sophy, it is easy to laugh at, to 
earess, to spoil her—but nobody won- 
ders at her or her devices, and her 
cousin and she have quite a different 
standing-ground. 
Thus dwelling in old-fashioned 
comfort, and thus grouped in their 


‘bright sitting-room, Mrs. Vivian, as 


best becomes her, is the first to speak : 
but as it does. not become a lady of 
Mrs. Vivian’s importance to come after 
so long a monologue of her obscure 
historian, we will turn another leaf, 
and transfer to another chapter what « 
Mrs. Vivian says. 


CHAPTER Il.—A FAMILY PARLIAMENT. 


And this is what Mrs. Vivian says— 

“T wish you would put down your 
paper, Philip; Ido wish, Perey, you 
would be done with that perpetual 
scribbling; and, Elizabeth, just put 
those accounts aside—lay them in my 
room; I'll get through them in half 
the time. Where is Margaret? Come 
here, all of you, children, and tell me 
what we are to do when Philip comes 
of age.” 

“Oh, mamma, such a dance we 
could have in the hall,” cried Sophy, 
deserting her shaggy _ playfellow. 
Sophy had a true genius for advice, 
and never failed to be first in a family 
consultation. 

“JT should think now a great dinner 
of our large tenantry,” said Percy, 
“with illuminations in our metropolis 
of Briarford, and a rustic ball out of 
doors. Eh, Philip? and the mightiest 
beer-barrel in the country broached 
for the occasion, and a holocaust of 
the great ox—there’s a festival for 
you—like a good old English gentle- 
man. Don’t you think so, mother ?” 

* A rustic ball out of doors ?—but 
then everybody would be blown away; 
unless, indeed, it could be in mam- 

4ma’s flower-garden,” said Sophy, 
taking the matter into serious but 
somewhat dismayed consideration ; 
“for Philip’s birthday is. in Novem- 
ber; and I’m sure the heaviest man 


in the parish could not dance out a 
gale there on the lawn ;—what do you 
think, mamma?—and as for a tent, 
you know,—and they must have a 
tent to dine in—you couldn’t put up 
such a thing for the wind—mamma, 
do you hear?” 

“ Percy, in his capacity of min- 
strel, singing the birthday ode to the 
assembled retainers,’ said the heir ; 
“a great idea, mother; two public 
events in the family in one day—the ad- 
vent of a poet, and my eoming of age.” 

“Now, boys, be quiet,” said the 
mother ; “ nobody looks for good sense 
from you;—in household matters, 
Philip, ladies are the only judges; but 
though you cannot suggest, you may 
listen and advise. I don’t say I have 
not my own plans; but, girls, speak 
out—let me hear yours.” 

“Yes; but what about the tent, 
mamma, and the ball out of doors?” 
said Sophy, who was somewhat per- 
tinacious, and never rejected a propo- 
sition without a fair discussion of its 
merits. 

“ Nonsense, child,” cried the brisk 
oldlady. ‘“ Now, Elizabeth, what have 
you to say ?” 

“Only that I hope you will all 
make up your minds to something 
very pleasant, mamma,” said the 
queenly beauty, with the sweetest of 
gentle voices, and an air that made 
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her almost childish words quite ma- 
jestic; “and then you may be sure I 
will do all I can to carry it out.” 

It seemed that every one was quite 
prepared for this speech—that nobody 
had the slightest expectation of a 
suggestion from Elizabeth; for. be- 
fore she-finished speaking, her mother 
had turned to the next in succession 
on the family roll. 

“Oh, I think we could ‘do’ the 
hall like what it might be two hun- 
dred years ago,” cried Margaret, 
eagerly; “and put John and the 
maids into those old livery dresses, 
and go into costume ourselves; and 
then Philip could sit in the old chair 
of sta‘e, with the old tapestry hang- 
ings round him, and receive all the 
guests, like an old country baron, as 
our forefathers were; and the great 
old table, and the silver flagons, mo- 
ther; and all our ancestral things that 
nobody ever uses; and then, you 
know, after dinner we could take off 
our dresses, and come into the draw- 
ing-room and have Mr. Powis to read 
poetry to us, and as much music as 
we can muster, and Percy’s ode—and 
so end the evening with an intellec- 
tual party like what one reads of. If 
you would only all make an effort, I 
am sure we could do it if we tried.” 

“ And have no dance at all ;—no- 
thing but songs and stupid verses, 
and talking of books no one cares 
about,” said the disappointed Sophy. 
“ Don’t yield, mamma; oh, don’t 
give up the tent, Percy! I would ra- 
ther have a game at romps with all 
the children in Briarford ;—an intellec- 
tual party !—don’t, mamma !” 

“]T object to going into costume 
myself,” said Philip, laughing. “ Al 
very well for you, girls; but you may 
as well recollect that this should be the 
beginning of all manner of sobricties 
to me.” 

“Now, mamma, if you would only 
hear me speak,” said Sophy, with a 
slight air of injury ;—*- but everybody 
is always asked before me, as if it was 
my fault that I am the youngest. I 
think we should have all the Briar- 
ford people up here early—they could 
come with a procession and music, if 
they liked; and, if it was not very 
windy, the band could play upon the 
lawn ; and then they might all come 
into the house, and have something to 
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eat, and as much ale as everybody 
liked—that is to say, not ivo much,” 
said Sophy, correcting herself, “or it 
would be no pleasure ; and cakes, and 
apples, and oranges for the chi!dren, 
and perhaps some little ribbons, or 
books, or things to give away. Then, 
when they were all merry, we could 
send them home; and I suppose there 
would have to be somebody to din- 
ner; and then, after that, we could 
do what Margaret says, and dress up 
the hall, and as much tapestry and 
as many old-fashioned things as any- 
body cares for; and musicians, and 
a proper great ball. Oh, mamma! 
where is one to see such a thing, un- 
less it is at home ?—and you that went 
to so many when you were young, and 
we that never see anything but Briar- 
ford and the Grange ;—Mamma! 
don’t you hear what I say ?” 

“Tf you’ve all finished,” said Mrs. 
Vivian, quietly, without any special 
response to this pathetic appeal, 
“Til tell you what I’ve fixed upon 
myself.” : 

A solemn silence ensued—an .ex- 
tremely brief one; and after this 
full stop the authoritative tones re- 
sumed— 

“In the first place, we'll have a 
party to dinner—a larger party than 
we have ever had since you remem- 
ber ;—and you can get pen and ink, 
Elizabeth, and put down the names. 
In the evening, we'll ask all the 
young people you know. I won't be 
so particular as usual, Sophy; every- 
body that is at all presentable may 
come; and any decoration that is 
reasonable I won’t object to in the 
hall; and you can dance as long as 
you like, or till your company are 
tired. Somebody can look up an al- 
manac, and see if it will be moon- 
light for the guests going home. The 
twenty-fifth of November, Perey; no 
one need forget the day. Of course, 
Philip’s guardian will stay a few 
days, and probably have some of his 
family with him; and your uncle 
Blundell, and a few old friends, will 
do the same. You shall choose new 
dresses for yourselves, girls—the 
whole of you. Philip ean give the 
Briarford children a feast next day, if 
he likes; and nobody shall want a 
glass of ale. So, now I’ve told you 
what I mean to do; and if anybody 
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has any improvement to make, I'll be 
very glad to hear it now.” 

“JT wonder what’s the use,” said 
Sophy, half indignantly; “I do won- 
der what’s the use of asking people, 
when mamma has made up her mind 
all the while! ” 

“ And I wonder, for my part,” said 
Perey, “how, after all our valu- 
able suggestions, my mother should 
hit on so commonplace a plan, which 
any one might have foreseen from 
the first: and still more do I wonder 
how my mother can pretend to have 
consulted everybody, when yonder 
lies X, Y, Z, coiled in her corner, 
and not a word of wisdom required 
from her.” 

.“Oh, Zaidee! she would like some- 
thing picturesque as much as I would,” 
said Margaret. 

And there immediately rose a cho- 
rus of calls—“ Zed! Zed!” from Phi- 
lip, an impatient “ Zay!” from Sophy, 
and the soft, quick “ Zaidee, child!” 
distinct and authoritative, which came 
from the head of the house. 

Zaidee’s ears were as quick as a sa- 
vage’s—buried in’ her book as she 
seemed: those delicate organs had 
eaught the first breath of Perey’s al- 
lusion, and perfectly apprehended all 
that followed. Now she put down 
her book very swiftly and silently, 
and coming forward, stole into her 
place, by the shaggy side of Sermoni- 
cus—called Sermo “for short,” and 
famed as the wisest and gravest 
hound between the Mersey and the 
Dee. Sermo sat, very silent and de- 
liberative, sweeping with his shaggy 
forelocks the footstool of his mistress, 
and between the ashy fawn colour of 
Sermo’s profile, and the white marble 
of the mantelpiece, Zaidee interposed 
her kneeling person—long, lithe, and 
slender. The strange quick changes 
of attitude into which Zaidee threw 
this elastic figure of hers were the 
wonder of every observer; in the 
mean time, Zaidee knelt by the fire- 
side in perfect stillness ;—her dark 
hair, her plain, dark, girlish dress, 
and complexion not recovered from a 
summer’s browning, standing out 
clear against the marble; while her- 
self waited to be interrogated, and 
hear the cause of her summons, in 
breathless restrained impatience to 
return to her book. 
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“Zaidee Vivian, laggard and last 
in all the alphabets,” said Percy, so- 
lemnly ; “your vote and advice are re- 
quired in a family council. True, my 
mother’s mind is made up already; 
nevertheless, the moment of delibera- 
tion is not yet over, and now is your 
latest time.” 

“We are all about agreed, Zay,” 
interposed Sophy. “We are to have 
a ball at night, and a dinner party. 
I don’t mind that so much, considering 
what comes after—and we’re all to 
have new dresses—so I don’t see that 
there’s anything to consult about now; 
for Percy’s tent, you know, on the 
twenty-fitth of November, and on our 
lawn, the windiest hill in Cheshire ! 
was quite impossible; and a feast 
next day to all the children, and the 
hall as fine as we can make it: I think 
mamma is the best planner, after all; 
and there’s nothing more to say.” 

“Zaidee, youre to tell me what 
you think we should have on Philip’s 
birthday, when he comes of age,” said 
Mrs. Vivian—“ that’s the question— 
never mind what Sophy says.” 

“Philip’s birthday? Oh, I know 
what I should -like,” cried Zaidee 
eagerly, twining her long fingers into 
Sermo’s shaggy locks; but it is no 
good trying, Aunt Vivian, not the 
least ; F could not do it, you know.” 

“Couldn’t do what, child ¢” 

A great flush of violent eclour over- 
spread poor Zaidee’s cheeks. The 
warm blood seemed to press, throbbing 
and swelling, under the thin and trans- 
parent texture which still owned the 
sunburning. “If I could only make 
anything, or find anything—no, find- 
ing would not do—if I only had any- 
thing in the world that would please 
Philip on his birthday!” 

Philip bent forward to hear the 
words so rapid and hurried in their 
delivery.. “Zed! what a foolish 
child!” cried the heir, with a little 
moisture in his eyes. Mrs. Vivian 
said nothing. She only put her little 
white hand on Zaidee’s dark hair, to 
smoothe down those locks which, to 
tell the truth, were seldom out of need 
of smoothing,—and stretching over 
Sermo for this purpose, rested her 
arm on Sermo’s patriarchal and most 
reverend head. 

“Oh, we'll all have our presents— 
no fear. Zaidee, you can make some- 
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thing too,” said her cousin Margaret ; 
“but now, mamma, if you don’t 
object, we may as well have tea and 
lights, since I think we may just as 
well be doing something as losing 
time talking, when there is so much 
to do!” 

The bell was rung—one strayed to 
the window, another to the library, a 
third to search for the pretty young 
lady “materials,” which were only to 
be found in the young lady’s room; 
while Zaidee stole back to the volume 
which kept her place in her corner, 
pondering an impossible something 
to be achieved for Philip. Philip, 
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with so many sisters, had so little 
need of anything of feminine manu- 
facture ; and to tell the truth, Zaidee’s 
taste and ingenuity were still very 
imperfectly developed. Philip, too, 
was heir and master of all—it would 
only be taking of his own to give to 
him; and Zaidee had not a private 
possession belonging to herself in all 
the world, save a little quaint old 
gold chain, a sort of necklace, quite 
useless to Philip, which had once been 
her unknown foreign mother’s; and 
her father’s Bible, an old worn volume, 
not at all adapted for a present. 
What could Zaidee do ? 


CHAPTER IIL—THE FAMILY. 


The Vivians of the Uplands were 
an ancient county family, well re- 
puted, and of a stately, long ances- 
tral line. At their culmination, some 
few hundred years ago, the family 
headquarters had been Castle Vivian, 
a great baronial residence in a richer 
district of the same county, and the 
Grange only a jointure house. In- 
distinct adumbrations of title were in 
the family annals, and their race had 
known many a gallant knight; but 
descended to the more modest stand- 
ing ground of rural squires, and de- 
nuded of much of their original pos- 
sessions, age after age had taken from 
the pretensions of the masters of ihe 
Grange. One thing neither reduced 
grandeur nor impoverished means 
could take from them—the pride and 
glory of being indisputable heads of 
the house. True, it was a Sir Francis 
Vivian who now held sway in the 
great old castle of the race; but Mrs, 
Vivian found no difficulty in pointing 
out to you the secondary and obscure 
branch from which this rich cousin 
sprang—a “scion of the family ”— 
whereas Philip Vivian, Esq., of the 
Grange, who might with all ease be 
the grandson of Sir Francis, was its 
distinct and indivisible head. 

The late Squire Perey, in whose 
memory Mrs. Vivian wore her widow’s 
cap, and for whom all the parish had 
wept when they carried him for the 
first time in silence, and with no 
kindly greetings, to Briarford, be- 
longed to the antique class of country 
gentlemen; innocent of literature, 


timid of enterprise, bucklered in im- 
penetrable mail of warm human-loves 
and hatreds, prejudices and kindnesses. 
In his day everything went on after 
the antique style in the limited do- 
mains of Briarford; small farms, 
small fields, small profits with little 
risk, and still less hope, filled the 
squire’s contented life; his wife’s for- 
tune and his own savings—no great 
item this last—lay snugly in “ the 
bank,” which Squire Percy trusted 
next to the constitution. To embark 
this little capital upon new-fashioned 
implements, drainings or levellings ; 
to sink these assured good monies of 
the realm in Cheshire clay, in the 
vain expectation of replacing with 
golden grain this damp and sodden 
grass, seemed little better than in- 
sanity to the squire. He would make 
no such unhallowed venture. The 
soil produced what its Maker intended 
it to produce, said Squire Perey— 
rushy grass, rugged hedgerows, won- 
derful crops of flowering gorse and 
heather, Cheshire cheese and butter, 
and a thin residuum of milk. Did 
modern agriculture, with all its pre- 
tensions to science, know better than 
ancient Providence, the sole superin- 
tendent for centuries of these wet 
levels of pasture? And as no one 
tried to answer this overwhelming 
question, Squire Percy went on tri- 
umphantly upon his old-world way, 
and scouted improvements with all the 
proverbial warmth of the true John 
Bull and Englishman, which the unani- 
mous county proclaimed him to be. 
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Squire Perey was his father’s lawful 
successor, heir, and eldest son; but the 
“ould Squire,” a name spoken in the 
district with somewhat similar feelings 
to those which animate the world in 
general on pronouncing familiar ab- 
breviations of another name to which 
is always affixed the same adjective, 
had been much disposed on various 
occasions, as rumour and family tra- 
dition went, to disinherit his most 
uncongenial and unbeloved heir. 
“Th’ ould Squire” was still the 
familiar demon of the seared peasant 
imagination of Briarford, and many a 
child awoke with a cold shudder, or ran 
trembling along the lanes at night, in 
dread of the visionary enemy who 
bore this name. Stories of him were 
current everywhere, and, told on 
dreary nights when the winds were 
louder than their wont, and the trees 
were tossing wildly in the stormy 
moonlight round the exposed and 
out-standing Grange, which every 
villager could see from his cottage 
door; there was something very eerie 
and ghostly in these tales, the more 
especially as they were not tales of 
ordinary license or riot—the vulgar 
vices to which.the vulgar mind is 
indulgent—but of fierce ungovernable 
passions—wild furious hates and 
frenzies, which awed and oppressed 
as much as they horrified the common 
understanding. Rage, that brought 
temporary madness upon the unhappy 
old man, who drove children and 
friends far from his fierce old age, and 
held the attendants, bribed by high 
wages to remain with him, in terror 
for their very lives, with pride so 
haughty, and resentments so bitter, 
that to oppose his capricious will in 
the slightest particular was like pro- 
voking a remorseless fate. How 
Squire Percy managed to succeed so 
peaceably to the ancestral lands at 
last, no one of his humble neighbours 
very well knew; but everybody knew 
and rejoiced in the unspeakable ease 
and freedom of the new reign—and 
Squire Perey, who would have been 
popular anywhere, became doubly 
popular in the perpetual contrast in- 
stituted between himself and * th’ ould 
Squire.” 

“Th’ ould Squire” had but one 
other son, a gay young scapegrace, 
who wandered from the Grange at 
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nineteen and never returned more, 
People said he went abroad, and 
became a great traveller, that he 
even wrote books, and was in his day 
a famous man; but all that was cer- 
tain of his history was, that he mar- 
ried a foreign lady and never came 
home. Some bits of wonderful em- 
broidery in gold and silver and 
coloured silks were sometimes shown 
at the Grange, said to be sent home, 
pretty offerings of wistful kindness 
from young Frank’s foreign wife ; but 
nobody knew anything of. young 
Frank during his father’s lifetime, 
nor until many years after Squire 
Perey’s peaceful accession, when 
foreign letters came to the Grange, 
black-sealed and bordered, on receipt 
of which good Squire Perey mourn- 
fully went upon a journey, from which 
he returned, bringing home with him 
a very little, mournful, wistful, won- 
dering child. Then it was told that 
Frank had died abroad; that his 
poor broken-hearted wife had travelled 
to England to bring her child to her 
father’s friends, but that not even 
Squire Percy’s brotherly warmth and 
sympathy could keep the sad widow 
from sinking. She, too, was dead; 
and the poor little maiden, who never 
cried and seldom spoke, but looked 
such a strange .small monumental 
image of childish grief and solitude, 
was alone in the world. 

This was Zaideo Vivian, now four- 
teen years old; a quick-growing, 
strange, out-of-the-way girl, whom 
everybody wondered at. Nothing 
like her stariling alertness of motion, 
her perfectly simple and unconscious 
abstraction of mind and manners, her 
quick, keen, vivid perceptions, and 
those wild visionary moods which 
were still so entirely sincere and girlish 
—the unrestrained imagination which 
people called romantice—were known 
within the horizon of Briarford. Her 
very name was a wonder; no one 
had ever heard it before, and Zaidee 
herself was half-ashamed and_half- 
proud of the outlandish syllables ; not 
much wonder that all the parish set 
her down as the oddest and least 
comprehensible of young ladies. Not 
a known relative in all the world had 
Zaidee out of the walls of the Grange. 
Her world and absolute boundary was 
this one family, and their warm and 
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kindly home. “Zaidee would never 
do to go among strangers, her heart 
is so tender, her feelings so keen,” 
said lively little Mrs. Vivian, who has 
been so good to the desolate mother- 
less child, whose loneliness touched 
her heart. Going among strangers 
is a horror and dismay which has 
never presented itself to the thoughts 
of Zaidee, who lives a very indepen- 
dent life much after her own pleasure, 
and has hitherto escaped many in- 
flictions common to “properly edu- 
eated” girls. »Zaidee could not plav 
you a bar of music for all Briarford. 
Zaidee’s shy voice durst not hear 
itself singing save in the most obscure 
recesses of her own private retire- 
ment. If Zaidee is able to dance at 
all at this famous ball, over which 
Sophy grows wild, the instruction has 
been acquired most involuntarily by 
the sheer exercise of Sophy’s superior 
strength; and though Margaret can 
produce extraordinary landscapes, and 
Elizabeth has a natural taste for 
pretty groups of flowers, and paints 
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them very well, Zaidee, armed with 
a school-room rule and cramping her 
fingers horribly, has never yet suc- 
ceeded in making a tolerable straight 
line in the manuscript book where she 
sometimes copies her favourite bits of 
verse. Even the very handwriting 
of these extracts is no better than it 
should be—poor Zaidee cannot boast 
a single morsel of accomplishment. 
To run through a new book, every 
line of it, before a soberer reader has 
got over the preface—to have a gene- 
ral knowledge of every volume in the 
library, barring the facts contained in 
the same, and to be capable of any 
amount of reading, however constant 
or long-continued—if these are tokens 
of intellectual aptitude, Zaidee Vivian 
has them all, but of ordinary educa- 
tion nothing more; and such is the 
strange, fanciful, abstracted girl, who 
taxes her wild imagination with vain 
efforts to think of something which 
shall please Philip on his one-and- 
twentieth birthday. 


CHAPTER IV.—ZAIDEE’S CHAMBER. 


Like the nests of quaint little 
drawers in an old bureau, up steps 
and down steps, and piercing into all 
mannérs of odd corners, are the bed- 
chambers of the Grange. ‘True, there 
are a few solemn great ones, in the 
most sheltered end of the house, but 
these are kept for company and 
solemn occasions, and it is through a 
thickly populated quarter, intersected 
with multitudinous narrow passages 
and morsels of stair, and quaint out- 
of-the-way windows, that, if you have 
any right to go there, you must seek 
the chamber of Zaidee. Still more 
like the internal arrangements of a 
bureau, with concave Troofs and glim- 
mering oaken panels full of reflec- 
tions from two or three cross lights, 
are these rooms in the interior—and 
not all the snowy draperies and pretty 
decorations, proper to the bower of 
young ladies, can make the, apart- 
ments of even Elizabeth and Mar- 
garet like anything but the little 
hiding-places, cosy and shining, which 
they are. Sophy’s room is a miracle 
of good order and tidiness ; for Sophy 
is the most active and brisk little 


woman in the world, with the truest 
Saxon horror of litter; but opening 
out of Sophy’s room, a little elf-like 
cavern, with a small rounded window 
—a, slender tall bed, extremely narrow 
and very long, a ghostly great -old 
chair of faded velvet, richly embroi- 
dered, a single small shelf hung 
against the wall, a square of ancient 
fringed carpet spread upon the floor 
and leaving a polished margin, a 
strange dark eldritch old looking-glass 
with transverse lines in it, which 
seem to blink and twinkle upon you, 
merry-eyed, with the truest satisfac- 
tion in those grotesque distortions 
they make of everything reflected 
by them—is the special retirement, 
study, and sleeping-chamber of Zaidee 
Vivian. 

The round window needs no cur- 
tains, for nothing but a bird on the 
wing could look in upon the maiden 
meditations of Zaidee in this far- 
away enclosure. Instead of pretty 
draperies, however, there shine be- 
tween these thick stone mullions some 
fragments of old stained glass ; neither 
Zaidee nor any one else can interpret 
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the mystic signs which fall in rich 
hues of red and purple upon the 
snowy coverlet and faded carpet when 
the sun shines into Zaidee’s room; 
nor could the wisest of antiquar- 
ies make much of these little patches 
of heraldry, features of griffins 
and plumes of parti-coloured eagles 
unceremoniously wedded together. 
Though the Vicar might be somewhat 
shocked to know a monogram of 
Mary, or a chipped and disfigured 
crucifix, among these remnants of the 
ancient art, such things do not dis- 
turb the mind of Zaidee Vivian. A 
hundred dreams of hers are woven 
about the vermilion and the azure of 
her panes of coloured glass, but the 
wild significations which the fanciful 
girl assigns to them are as far as 
entire ignorance can be from the 
meaning that they bear in fact—if 
facet or meaning have not evaporated 
from them many a year ago, as com- 
prehension and intelligence have as- 
suredly done. 

Outside this turreted pinnacle is the 
stormiest spot in all the Grange; and 
Zaidee, looking out through her un- 
coloured panes, has such a world of 
shifting clouds to watch and ponder 
as never dreaming girl possessed 
before. If there is little either beauti- 
ful or grand in the scenery about, as 
is very certain, it is wonderful the 
perpetual charm and interest of this 
great domain of sky. The wild free- 
dom of so great a stretch of atmosphere, 
the tumultuous masses of vapour toss- 
ing upon that clear and luminous arch 
above, and the perpetual turmoil of 
the winds, give character to every- 
thing here. These very ribs of rock 
in Briarford Hill, the dark colour and 
solitary looks of the houses, each of 
them holding its garments about it, 
and standing firm, as if a sudden gust 
or a moment of incaution might carry 
it away; the gnarled, defiant, and 
resisting trees, with their foliage al- 
ways blown towards a point, like 
travellers caught in a storm: and 
those delicious harbours of shelter 
under high overhanging banks or in 
deep lanes, where you can hear the 
wind rushing overhead while not a 
blade of grass is stirred below—all 
alike evidence the atmospheric influ- 
ences prevailing in this corner of 
English soil. And no one unac- 
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quainted with them can tell the 
peculiar delight of this wild windy 
weather and exposed district, its flush 
of spirit, of resistance and exhilaration, 
or the interest of its ceaseless changes. 
Those fierce buffets of wind, those 
stormy flashes of rain, those glimmer- 
ing vicissitudes of light and shadow 
passing over the whole breadth of 
country like some giant’s breath upon 
a fairy mirror—if nature looks her 
homeliest in this. quarter, her strug- 
gling life and energy make amends ; 
and not the sweetest of landscapes 


could charm the wild imagination 
of Zaidee Vivian like this wind- 
swept level country—this great 


waste and wilderness of cloudy firma- 
ment, and the low-lying, fierce, and 
warlike hill. 

The masonry of the Grange is 
wisely adapted to its climate; and 
however wild the tumult without, 
Mrs. Vivian has well ascertained that 
no fugitive draught can enter within 
to wither her home flowers, so that 
Zaidee’s treasures are in perfect safety 
here, established upon the low sill of 
the window, which forms a deep small 
round recess, and is lined with polished 
oak. ‘These treasures are, first, the 
worn Bible which once belonged to 
Zaidee’s father—a homely well-used 
volume—written over in its fly-leaves 
with mysterious Greek characters, 
which Zaidee many a day dreams 
over and would give the world to 
understand ; and, in the second place, 
a small box bound with decayed 
gilding and once rich in ornament, 
which Zaidee calls a casket. It has 
been some kind of jewel-case in its 
day, and now it contains the sole 
valuable in Zaidee Vivian’s reposi- 
tories—the strange little gold chain, 
just long enough to circle her throat, 
which her aunt says she must soon 
begin to wear now, a mark of her ma- 
turing age and coming womanhood. 
Nothing else lies within this treasured 
and sacred casket—too honourable a 
place for common trinkets—nothing 
else except a book, or Zaidee’s leaning 
arms as she bends over the same, 
ever shares with the casket and the 
Bible this polished window-sill; but 
Zaidee, with a whole day’s work and 
a bit of an ancient hanging, has manu- 
factured for herself a cushion, which 
lies upon the floor immediately under 
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the window, and on which it is 
Zaidee’s own use and wont to lie in 
all her stolen readings, half kneeling, 
half reclining, with her book upon the 
window-ledge. , 

It is here the morning light finds 
Zaidee Vivian kneeling in her simple 
girlish prayers, a!l unwitting of the 
red mark of the cross, broken and 
indistinet, which the early sunshine 
throws on her brow. ‘There is no 
cross, emblem of agony, of struggle 
and hope, and might that cannot die, 
in all the line of Zaidee’s life, or the 
prospect of Zaidee’s fortune. Humble 
enough these fortunes may come to 
be by-and-by, but, warm in the heart 
of so loving a household, the orphan 
knows no fear. Yet strangely it falls 
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upon her young forehead morning and 
evening; strangely it reddens over 
her in the light of noon, and wanes 
into pearly colour with the twilight. 
The sign of salvation—yes—the type 
of love invincible, and sacrifice di- 
vine—but no less the badge of all 
human self-denials and agonies, the 
mark of suffering and sorrow upon a 
mortal brow. 

This is Zaidee’s room—where there 
is nota curve or corner, not a line of 
panel, or a fold of curtain, which is 
not peopled with Zaidee’s fancies. 
However much of her may go down 
stairs into the fumily occupations or 
apartments, Zaidee’s heart stays in 
this quaint little solitude—it is the 
scene of her visionary life. 


CHAPTER V.—ZAIDEE’S FRIENDS. 


Perhaps the dearest intimate of 
Zaidee’s life is Sermo, Squire Percy’s 
favourite hound. Sermo has known 
more than one name in his day, and 
had no better an appellation in his 
youth than any other of his sporting 
race, a common huntsman and no 
more. But growing age, which gave 
to Sermo his wise and reverend face, 
conferred upon him a more becoming 
name. ‘“Ne’er was such a dog, 
Squire.—I say ’tis as good as a sermon 
any day but to look at him,” said 
Squire Perey’s groom to his master. 
Squire Percy was a pleasant man, and 
loved a jest, so he carried this saying 
to his household cirele, where Eliza- 
beth, Margaret, and Philip were half- 
grown youngsters, and little Percy an 
imp of a boy. It was not quite cer- 
tain which of this merry youthful 
party was the godfather or godmother 
of Sermonicus, but it was sufficiently 
certain that, in the dignified flow of 
these longer syllables, the common 
name of Rover was lost from that 
day, and a double favourite hence- 
forward was the patriarch of the ken- 
nel, whom all his youthful friends 
were calling all day long to acquaint 
him with his change of name. When 
the Squire died, a kindlier affection 
still came to poor Sermo; the draw- 
ing-room, where his very entry was 
an unwarranted and guilty intrusion 
of old, became free soil to the faithful 

stainer of the father dead. His mis- 


tress’s very footstool pillowed Sermo’s 
sententious face, and nobody could 
find anything in those grave decorous 
manners of his to call for exclusion, 
after the softening sentiment of griof 
had given him admittance. The days 
of mourning for Squire Percy were 
over, and the household heart had 
sprung again into the returning light- 
someness of nature and youth, but the 
drawing-room was still free to Sermo- 
nicus, and still he sat with stately 
gravity by the side of his mistress, or 
looked up with his vigilant and serious 
eye from his rest by her footstool, 
holding in the very sanctuary of 
household authority an  unreproved 
and dignified place. 

But of all his friends none were so 
close and loving as Zaidee, whose 
affection for her good uncle seemed all 
to have flowed in as an increase to 
the private tenderness which all her 
life she had cherished towards Sermo. 
Sermo’s stately pace of sobriety alone 
had ever been known to tempt Zaidee 
into quiet regularity of walking. Ser- 
mo stalked by Zaidee’s side, through 
hall and passage, and faced the blast 
with her, unwilling but resigned, 
sniffing it resentfully with his disdain- 
ful nostril when Zaidee would go forth 
into a dusky twilight for the sole plea- 
sure of feeling in her face the wild 
familiar wind. Sermo sat upright by 
Zaidee’s side when she brought an 
ancient volume from the library, fix- 
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ing upon it thoughtfully his wise un- 
winking eyes; but Sermo was a dog 
of discretion, and disliked the damp 
odour of new printing and uncut 
pages. When his young friend pos- 
sessed herself of the contents of the 
library-box, which came at long pe- 
riodical intervals from very London, 
to the admiration of all the country 
round, Sermo, with dignified con- 
tempt, withdrew himself to Mrs. Vi- 
vian’s footstool. So trifling a study as 
that of modern literature was beneath 
the attention of the solemn faculties 
of Sermonicus—it was almost the 
only occupation which Zaidee pur- 
sued alone. 

The stout, common, everyday affec- 
tion, which is your strongest texture 
for constant wear, the house-love 
which is not critical, nor thinks it has 
any call to criticise, which neither 
doubts the tenderness of others nor 
its own, was the common family-bond 
of this little company of kindred. 
Gratitude and helplessness gave it a 
greater delicacy with Zaidee than 
with any of the others; but the, girl 
was so warmly cherished, and so 
thorougltly received among them, that 
she scarcely did know in reality how 
much ground for gratitude she had. 
A most admiring and devoted younger 
sister to Philip, whom she thought the 
very type of manliness, and full of the 
tenderest enthusiasm for Elizabeth in 
her stately beauty and majestic sim- 
pleness, of respect for Margaret in 
her pensive moods, Zaidee loved 
Sophy very dearly too, and was pro- 
voked with reasonable good-humour 
by Percy’s pranks, as sisters are wont 
to be by wicked brothers. They were 
her own, every one of them, yet 
nobody in the Grange was Zaidee’s 
chosen and confidential friend. 

It was very hard, indeed, to find 
any properly qualified candidate for 
this office. It was much the easiest 
plan to fill it with some imaginary 
Blanche or Gertrude, pale, graceful, 
refined, and sympathetic. Yet Zaidee 
kept her eyes open, prompt to dis- 
cover any proper living representative 
of her ideal friend. It was an asto- 
nishing mental faculty in its way, 
Zaidee’s power of observation. From 
under the covert of her book, and with 
a mind really occupied with that in 
the first instance, not a scrap of any- 
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thing important or interesting in the 
conversation then in progress escaped 
Zaidee. She read with all her might 
too, but she could not close up all the 
other channels of information—could 
not dull her quick senses, or deaden 
her natural aptitude; and a very won- 
derful thing it was to Sophy to find 
how little of the news of the household 
needed to be repeated to one who was 
never seen listening on its first dis- 
cussion. “I am quite sure, if I cared 
about a book, I should never hear a 
word any one said,” was the wonder- 
ing remark of Sophy; “and Iam sure 
I would never waste my time over a 
book I did not care about; yet Zay 
knows what she reads, and knows 
what we are saying at the same mo- 
ment. I can’t tell how she does it, 
for my part; I can only do one thing 
at atime!” 

But, notwithstanding the wonder of 
Sophy, Zaidee continued to read and 
to hear, and, still more strange, to see, 
simultaneously. There was a toler- 
able amount of visitors at the Grange, 
considering its lonely situation. Be- 
hind the hill, towards the richer side 
of the country, were various families 
of sufficient note to be on familiar 
terms with the Vivians. Nobody 
much noticed Zaidee in her corner. 
Zaidee read on undisturbed—un- 
consciously noticing everybody ; but 
there was not a Gertrude nor a 
Blanche among all these Cheshire 
young ladies, nor a chance of one, so 
far as Zaidee could perceive. 

About this time it happened that 
the curate of Briarford married a wife 
—an event which, humble as the indi- 
viduals were, was by no means unin- 
teresting to the ladies of the Grange: 
The reverend vicaress was fat, and 
scant of breath—scarcely to be cal- 
culated upon for the simplest tea- 
drinking, and very much afraid of the 
steep road to the Grange; and Mr. 
Green, first acknowledged to be a 
very good young man, having turned 
out of late an extremely sensible one, 
universal consent declared his wife a 
person to be paid some attention to, 
and received on a neighbourly foot- 
ing, if that were possible. Every- 
body but Zaidee, whose opinion no 
one theught of asking, was dismayed 
to find Mr. Green’s wife turn out a very 
tall, very young lady, in fair ringlets and 
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white muslin, lately out of the school- 
room, very pensive and sentimental ; 
an eager borrower of novels, a fluent 
quoter of poetry, and most keen in 
the discussion of all the fabulous his- 
tories, and all the romantic person- 
ages she could hear of, far or near. 
Mrs. Vivian could not win her to that 
urgent oversight to the parish old 
women, which Mrs. Vivian thought 
necessary; and Sophy could not tempt 
the languishing young heroine to 
plead for holidays and indulgences, or 
to join in secret projects for the de- 
light and astonishment of Briarford 
school. Mrs. Green did not happen 
to chime in harmoniously with the 
peculiar tone of Margaret, the only 
one of the family tastes similar to 
her own; so Mrs. Green was very 
generally given up in the Grange, 
with only the reservation in her favour 
that there surely must be something 
good in her, or her sensible husband 
would never have made such achoice ; 
“but men,” said Mrs. Vivian, senten- 
tiously—* men, it must be confessed, 
when women are concerned, are often 
such fools!” 

To the general astonishment, how- 
ever, when everybody else relin- 
quished her, Zaidee adopted Mrs 
Green—Mrs. Green’s name was An- 
gelina—most, unfortunate of designa- 
tions. Her poor good husband, who 
was only John, threw all the blame of 
all her weaknesses on this celestial 
name, and would have called her 


CHAPTER VI 


~*Philip does not know what 
Colonel Morton is to do here for some 
days, as my mother tells us; neither 
do I, Lizzy ;—It must be something 
about you.” 


“Indeed, Perey, my mother has. 


said nothing to me,” said the soft 
liquid voice of Elizabeth. 

“And the Captain? Does he say 
nothing?” inquired Percy, with a 
little impatience. 

“Nothing, Perey.” A soft tranquil 
blush coloured Elizabeth’s face—she 
was not discomposed in the slightest 
degree, but the pure blood came to 
her cheek in maidenly acknawledg- 
ment of her affian bridegroom’s 
name. 
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Sarah with good will; but not so 
Zaidee Vivian. ‘Then, Mrs. Green 
took the warmest interest in all ro- 
mantic and imaginary persons, and 
could “say” any amount of verses; 
the said verses having so much effect, 
at least upon the reciter, as to bring 
moisture to her pale blue eyes. With 
these conspiring circumstances to re- 
commend her, Zaidee received into 
her special favour the curate’s wife; 
and though she had yet poured out 
but few of her own private musings 
into the willing ear of her confidante, 
and found an unaccountable difficulty 
in doing this, yet still her confidante, 
chosen and elected, Angelina was. 
Her being married was a drawback, 
certainly, and a still more annoying 
suspicion of her being silly had just 
darted across Zaidee’s mind; but 
Zaidee had an infinite deal of glamour 
in her girlish eyes, and could so easily 
exalt and idealise—it was the age of 
“sweetness in the bud and glory in 
the flower” to Zaidee, and who was to 
profit by the “vision splendid” if it 
was not her selected friend ? 

Perhaps neither of the individuals 
would have felt particularly flattered 
by their close conjunction; yet it 
was nevertheless true that Sermo and 
Angelina, with an attendant retinue 
of select old women from amongst 
Aunt Vivian’s beadrolli—old women 
who could tell stories—were Zaidee’s 
most beloved friends. 


.— ELIZABETH. 


“I would not let them treat me 
like a child, Lizzy, if I were you!” 

“T can trust them,” said the sweet 
answering voice, in such tones as 
subdued the boyish impatience of 
Perey. The youth turned away with 
a youth’s affectionate enthusiasm, and 
a youth’s quick but no less affection- 
ate anger. “My beautiful sister!” 
muttered Perey, “not one of them 
knows how- good she is,—and we'll 
all put our hands to it to throw Lizzy 
— ” 

ou would have thought the familiar 
abbreviation sacrilege had you seen 
the queen-like figure so simple and 
yet so majestic, which, leaving the 
young brother in the little paved fore- 
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court, which lay between the house 
and the moat, was now re-entering 
the open doorway of the Grange; 
for few who looked upon her lofty 
beauty could realise the character of 
Elizabeth Vivian, so full of sweet un- 
conscious humility and child-like 
simpleness. This perfect unpretend- 
ing and even unintellectual simplicity 
of hers, made her, by some strange 
magic, half sublime. Straightforward, 
and sincere, and innocent, Elizabeth 
made no investigations into the un- 
known, but stood on the elear ground 
of things obvious and actual, and on 
the daylight level of ordinary sober- 
ness and truth. She was not clever; 
perhaps this very fact helped her to 
the half adoration with which her bro- 
thers regarded her—but foolish she 
could never be. 

Elizabeth read nothing but the Bible, 
which she loved to read, and sundry 
good books, which she did not love, 
but thought it right to study. This 
was the whole extent of her attain- 
ments in literature, unless the house- 
hold receipt-book, or the young-lady 
volumes of patterns for “ fancy” work, 
could be numbered among the mis- 
cellanies of literature. Two or three 
little feminine accomplishments she 
was exquisite in. She painted 
flowers with the sweetest natural 
grace and simplicity, arranged them 
with faultless taste, and did every- 
thing well which could be done with 
a needle. Besides these, there was 
no one fulfilled all the everyday 
household offices with so perfect a 
natural propriety. Elizabeth thought 
nothing beneath her, and dignified 
everything with that wonderful 
queenly grace of hers which every- 
body was aware of but herself. Her- 
self was aware of it with the slightest 


possible shade of annoyance. She 
laughed her low musical laugh, 


while she complained of being so tall, 
so solemn, so incapable of those light 
half-invisible movements by which 
her lively little mother kept all the 
household on the alert; but perhaps 
nothing did more contribute to the 
perfectly supreme and undisputed 
tenderness with which all the house 
regarded Elizabeth—respectful, yet 
protecting—as the contrast between 
her perfect simplicity of humble mind 
and manners, and her imperial per- 
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son—it gave her every action a sin- 
gular charm. 

The guardian whom Squire Percy 
had associated with their mother in 
the charge of the family interests, 
was an old friend of the house, an 
invalided Indian officer, rich and of 
good repute. Colonel Morton had a 
son only a few years older than Eliza- 
beth Vivian, no great match, as every- 
body said, but a very suitable one. 
Bernard was clever, while Elizabeth 
was not, but for the rest, all the ad- 
vantage was on the lady’s side; and 
Elizabeth’s home admirers could not 
comprehend what she, so beautiful 
as they all thought her, could find 
attractive in the very plain dark man, 
mustached and sun-browned, whom 
their guardian presented to them, 
after many years’ absence, as “my 
son,” and all the retainers of the 
Morton family proudly hailed as Cap- 
tain Bernard. True, he turned out 
a very agreeable man—well read, well 
bred, well informed. At first sight, 
these did not seem the qualities to 
secure the heart of Elizabeth ;—yet, 
whatever his means of wooing were, 
a successful wooer Captain Bernard 
Morton proved to be. 

“She who might have made the 
greatest match of any young lady in 
the county; she who only needed to 
be seen!” cried the indignant Mrs. 
Blundell, Elizabeth’s aunt.  Eliza- 
beth smiled and blushed and shook 
her head, but made no other answer. 
If anything did ever dismay the com- 
posed and tranquil spirit of Elizabeth 
Vivian, it was this “being seen.” 
Admiration ruffled her calm, unless it 
was household admiration, which she 
liked well enough, setting it all down 
to the score of love and kindness; 
but to be seen! to be looked at like 
a picture or a statue !—almost Eliza- 
beth was angry; and with a sweeter 
content she turned to the dark face 
of Bernard Morton, to the unassuming 
lot she had chosen, and the womanly 
life of home. 

At the same time it was just pos- 
sible that there might be a little truth 
at the bottom of Perey’s boyish im- 
patience and jealousy for his sister. 
She who made no exactions, perhaps, 
did not fare quite so well as if she 
had been more self-asserting. It was 
just possible that her betrothed and 
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his father calculated a-little too much 
upon the easy acquiescence of Eliza- 
beth. A slight cloud of pain crossed 
her forehead. “I should be sorry to 
think Bernard could feel so,” was the 
thought that passed through her mind; 
—*and I to say I can trust them, and 
yet doubt like this.” So Elizabeth 
set down the momentary pang as a 
fault of her own—much the most 
satisfactory plan of getting rid of it— 
a plan which she constantly adopted 
—and came down to breakfast, after 
half an hour’s retirement, with her 
most tranquil looks and most com- 
posed heart. 

But Elizabeth was doomed to some 
agitation that morning. On _ the 
breakfast-table lay a letter from Ber- 
nard, urgently begging for the appoint- 
ment of their marriage-day. This 
had been often postponed already, and 
the bridegroom was impatient. Why 
not have it when Philip came of age? 
Why not take advantage of one joy- 
ful opportunity to make another? 


Zaidee: a Romance.—Part I, 
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Surely they had known each other 
sufficiently long to obviate all scruples ; 
why not yield this point to him?— 
and Captain Bernard urged his long 
affection, his impatient patience, his 
general profound submission to her 
wishes in all matters hitherto. “I 
did not know, really, I had had my 
own way so often,” said Elizabeth, 
puzzled, but undoubting, as by-and- 
by she discussed this matter with her 
mother. “It must be one time or 
another, my love,” was Mrs. Vivian’s 
response ; “ and I don’t see what good 
it is putting off the day ;—you had bet- 
ter give way!” 

So Elizabeth, with her usual gentle- 
ness, dropped the discussion. She 
did give way as was her wont; and 
it became known in the household 
that Philip’s coming of age and Eliza- 
beth’s marriage should take place 
within the same eventful week. A 
whole lifetime of excitement and festi- 
vity, as Sophy thought, crowded with- 
in the little range of one seven days. 
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EDUCATION OF THE ROYAL ARTILLERY. 


Tue infallible symptom of news- 
paper correspondence has shown how 
energetically have been working the 
newly-excited military anxieties of 
the great public. A good deal has 
been in this way adduced, contrary 
to the grain of national complacency, 
and calculated to argue the existence 
of a disposition to find fault unseru- 
pulously. This is not altogether a 
pleasing manifestation, but at least 
it is calculated to authorise the hope 
that we know the worst of our predi- 
cament, and that not much undis- 
covered evil can lurk behind. The 
amount of criticism, lately bestowed 
on our army statistics, might really 
seem almost to justify this hope with 
respect to our military arrangements. 

But what has all the talk been 
about? We have had an abundant 
showing-up of weak points, and truly 
are in evil case if many more faults of 
arrangement besct us than those which 
have been already routed out. Yet 
it is remarkable that the national 
mind seems to have been given en- 
tirely to the matériel, and not to the 
personnel of war. Our wide-awake 
correspondents have been stumbling 
over the equipment of the men, or the 
misdoings of Mr. Commissary-General 
So-and-so, or the medical arrange- 
ments, as undoubtedly in all of these 
departments there was a fine field for 
indignation. Yet no one seems to 
have had the slightest misgivings as 
to the men themselves; or to have 
suggested the inquiry whether we 
have been doing what we ought, to 
have men ready to take their places 
in the field as representatives of Brit- 
ish Foree. Taking it for granted that 
the country will always afford a suffi- 
cient supply to make up the brutum 
pondus of an army, what is the state 
of the case with regard to the officers ? 
Are they to be found ready-made on 
demand? Clearly the public impres- 
sion has been to the effect that they 
are so to be found, since no one seems 
to have doubted that persons would 
be ready to use the means for whose 
supply they have been so clamorous. 

It is not difficult to assume the judg- 
ment of a wise man on this subject. 


He will see that the great difficulty of 
military supply is in truth with re- 
spect to officers, and that on them 
mainly must depend the effect of all 
national effort in the way of military 
organisation. Recent events may, on 
the first blush, appear to afford an 
inference tending the other way— 
tending, that is, to show that we may 
dispense with excellence in officers, 
provided the men be sufficiently pug- 
nacious and subordinate. The test, 
however, to which the Turkish armies 
have been brought, has been of very 
imperfect character, save in the one 
respect of their personal bravery. 
Their operations in Europe have been 
of confined extent, and of a character 
peculiarly suited to their genius. 
They have been leavened by a con- 
siderable intermixture of foreign offi- 
cers, and supported by the near pre- 
sence of their mighty allies. Above 
all, they have been commanded in 
chief by Omer Pasha. But what is 
the argument derivable from the 
campaign in Asia? Or could we 
have a clearer proof of the worthless- 
ness of any mere numerical foree, un- 
less properly officered, than we derive 
from the spectacle of their continuous 
defeats ? 

It is too much to say that good 
officers will raise an army out of any 
kind of rabble. We might, perhaps, 
have thought so, but for the late 
failure with regard to those vagabonds 
the Bashi-Bazouks. They have made 
it clear that bodies of men may be so 
demoralised as to be unsusceptible of 
training, at least on the first intention. 
But this we say, that, up to the failure 
of Beatson and Yussuff, the stream of 
testimony went to show that there 
was no limit to a good trainer’s power 
of adaptation. Our own Indian army 
is a standing proof that a foree may 
hold together and act most efficiently 
in the field, though to a great extent 
recruited from alien races. When 
we bring the case home to our- 
selves, and speak of British armies, 
we are justified in the roundest asser- 
tion of their capability. We may 
affirm that here, if anywhere, is to be 
found the stuff whereof soldiers are 
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made, and that, if the finished article 
does not work well, it must be be- 
cause of defective treatment. It is 
not enough to take friend Wart, and 
place a caliver in his hand and bid 
him “traverse.” He will require a 
great deal more care and training than 
this before one can be content to 
march through Coventry with him. 
The day of actual battle comes only 
as the climax of performances re- 
quired at his hands, and frequently as 
a positive relief from a long series of 
foregone endurances. He has to ac- 
quire habits of obedience and patience, 
and must be made to imbibe that 
esprit de corps which can be engrafted 
enly on the consciousness that the 
body to which he belongs is held to- 
gether by a worthy principle. Some- 
thing there must be in him of patriot- 
ism, and something of unselfishness. 
The moral principle within the man 
must be developed in some strength, 
before he can be relied on as strong 
to endure the trials of monotonous 
encampings, or of such epidemic visit- 
ations as Varna and the Dobrudscha 
have lately witnessed. These are 
requirements far beyond the ordinary 
dreams of the class of men among 
whom the recruiting sergeant plies his 
vocation. It were indeed too much 
to say that this high tone of moral 
cultivation characterises the mass of 
any army under the sun. All that 
we can hope for is, that a certain 
number of individuals may be mo- 
delled after this sort, and so the whole 
body be brought, to a certain extent, 
under the constraining influence of 
good example. It is at least a field 
in which example has its most power- 
ful opportunity. 

And is it of this stamp that we can 
declare the rollicking young men to be 
who are the most likely to take the 
shilling, and follow the drums and 
fifes? Making every allowance for 
the numbers of those who are con- 
siderately and conscientiously led to 
enlist, must we not allow that a large 
proportion of recruits consists of those 
whom a harum-scarum disposition, 
to say the least of it, has led to that 
consummation? If it may be asserted 
—as in good truth it may—that, of 
any large number of persons grouped 
together, the majority will be those 
in whom the moral principle has not 
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been duly exercised, what shall we 
say of those now under consideration ? 
It is no longer a question of persons 
maintaining a fair appearance. The 
prodigal who could not bear even a 
father’s rule; the young gentleman 
broken down in his teens, because he 
could not use the blessings of his sta- 
tion with the least dash of discretion; 
even honest Hodge the ploughboy, 
who has no idea in particular of any- 
thing, and only knows that he ’listed 
because somehow the sergeant talked 
him over,—what shall we say of them, 
and of any body of which they are 
largely constituents? Whatever we 
may think of their moral capacities, 
we must at least allow that the good 
within them is latent, and decidedly 
in need of being acted on by influences 
from without. 

There is but one class of persons in 
the position effectually to afford these 
influences—that is to say, the regi- 
mental officer. It would be difficult 
to imagine any relative position more 
thoroughly calculated to invest with 
the attributes of moral command. As 
a fact, it can scarcely be denied that 
the different regiments in the service 
do largely borrow their moral tone 
from that of the officers. Some of 
these regiments there may be, where 
comparatively little pains are taken 
to act on the men’s consciences for 
better or for worse; and, according 
to the pains taken, we may suppose 
the observable result to be. But 
where the officers keep at the greatest 
permitted distance, there will still be 
many occasions when they must 
needs come before the observation of 
the men, as affording practical illus- 
tration of the mode in which they 
meet the moral requisitions of their 
position. It is not likely that they 
will be so observed without finding 
imitators. But, happily, there are 
regiments where the officers are fully 
alive to the depth of their responsi- 
bilities, and expressly endeavour to 
act on the consciences of the men. 
These regiments enable us to judge 
how great is the effect to be produced 
by those who, starting with the pres- 
tige of rank ard education, make it 
plain by their line of conduct, that they 
are followers of a principle of good. 
Numerous are the private soldiers and 
con-commissioned officers who have 
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been thus taught practically what 
they could never be brought to know 
in any other way. Take the men as 
a body, it must be avowed that they 
are decidedly practical in their notions. 
Be they good, bad, or indifferent per- 
sonally, they can at least understand 
the presentment of good, when demon- 
strably set before them. A Boanerges 
may preach himself hoarse without 
affecting their stolid inaccessibility to 
theoretical appeals. But once get the 
length of setting excellence practically 
before them—show them a comrade 
really acting in recognition of the 
dignity of our common nature, and you 


may spare yourself the trouble of speak- 


ing. They will for themselves draw the 
moral, and make the application; and 
anon you shall see attempts, lame, 
perhaps, but sincere, at imitation. 
This tendency to act by example on 
the men may be taken as one of the 
best features of our system. We 
steer clear of the absurdity of select- 
ing officers exclusively from the class 
of nobles, and so bringing men to 
act together regimentally, on differ- 
ent sides of an impassable barrier. 
Neither do we encourage the advances 
of the ot soarov to the distinction of 
military rank—in deference to the old 
adage that “ familiarity breeds con- 
tempt.” Our officers are, in the long 
run, simply gentlemen, having com- 
munity of feelings and interests with 
the men, and (army rank out-of the 
question) resting their claims to respect 
on a real superiority. They have thus 
necessarily an immense power to begin 
with, and it is only by the most culpa- 
ble conduct on their part that this in- 
fluence can be lost. 

Happily it would not be difficult to 
designate instances in which this 
moral responsibility has been recog- 
nised, and where the most excellent 
effects have, in consequence, been 
made apparent. Our hope is, that, in 
spite of all defects, the entire British 
army is strongly infused with the 
spirit of such a recognition. We 
certainly have now and then judicial 
revelations made to us, that go to prove 
the existence of much that is repre- 
hensible in the domestic history of 
regiments. But we would take these 
manifestations rather as tokens of the 
force and nature of the evil against 
which we must strive, than as serving 
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to indicate a condition widely preva- 
lent. We, at all events, have plenty 
of counter-exhibitions before us— 
enough to let us understand how 
great is the moral power exerted by 
even a single officer in a regiment— 
how irresistible would be that of a 
general combination of officers. 

Now, we apprehend that our part, 
as a wise nation, is to do our best to 
bring about such a combination. To 
the extent of that endeavour we all 
may, without undue presumption, 
venture to meddle with military sub- 
jects. The line of demarcation be- 
yond which the civilian’s interference 
with the soldier becomes mischievous 
is sufficiently distinct. The army is 
necessarily an imperium in imperio, 
and can brook no tampering with its 
internal rule. Its decisions may be 
wrong in particular instances; but 
the choice is between the submitting 
to this liability and the giving up of 
a standing army. A soldier enters 
voluntarily into this regimen, and 
must abide the consequences. He 
cuts himself off from the appeal 
to the people: “Lasciate ogni sper- 
anza” is written over the door of his 
barrack-room; where by speranza 
you will be good enough to under- 
stand all idea of radical sympa- 
thisings, and ad captandum proceed- 
ings generally. He has no longer 
to deal with abstract ideas of right 
and wrong, but has entered on a 
system of purely conventional and ex- 
ceptional enactments. It must be 
enough for him that he is secured 
against caprice, and has to regulate 
his conduct by precise laws, settled 
beforehand, and open to his inspection. 

But these considerations only en- 
hance the importance of our setting 
ourselves to do what we can within 
the scope permissible. The very 
fact of our feeling that there is a 
point at which we must leave so large 
a body of our fellow-countrymen, be- 
yond which, in their corporate capa- 
city, they are to cease to be subject to 
civic control, seems to afford excellent 
reason why we should do all we can 
for them up to this point of relinquish- 
ment. 

Now, this amounts to saying that 
we must give all diligence to the work 
of educating our officers. As for the 
men, the work of their training is in 
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other hands, and we can act on them 
only indirectly. We have no hold on 
them previously to their enlistment ; 
and, besides, the necessities of the 
service will not brook too great a 
nicety in the work of selection. But 
the officer is fairly open to proba- 
tionary treatment. Commissions are 
not so plentiful but that a young man 
has generally a long time to wait 
after he has heen entered on the com- 
mander-in-chief’s list. Such is the 
ambition to serve her Majesty, that 
candidates in plenty would be pro- 
ducible, ready to undergo any test of 
efficiency, and submit to any course 
of training that the authorities might 
prescribe. Of the education of the 
officer it may truly be said that it is 
in our hands. On ourselves may be 
said, humanly speaking, to depend 
the character of the army, since we 
can regulate the issue of men from 
whom the army is to receive its moral 
impress. 

Here we have indicated the legiti- 
mate channel for the public anxiety 
on military matters. To meddle with 
these matters in one way or another, 
is a chronic whim of our dear Public— 
unfortunately the fancy has been to 
do so on any but the right point. 
Every pot-house in the country, every 
railway carriage freighted with its 
comfortable citizens returning to sub- 
urban dinner and domestic felicity, 
has had its batch of orators on the 
merits of our generals and admirals. 
Now times will be looking up when 
such gentlemen are brought to under- 
stand that military detail is beyond 
their reach, and that the wisest thing 
they can do is to leave the actual 
operators to blow up Cronstadt and 
Sebastopol at their own discretion. It 
will be enough for us civilians to di- 
gest their achievements when present- 
ed to us as facts. 

But any man of kindly feeling, rea- 
sonable judgment, and modcrate edu- 
cation, may form his own opinion 
concerning the duties which we owe 
to the army. The question touching 
the education of the officer is general, 
and perfectly clear of professional 
technicalities. A man need not be 
able to command a battery, or trace 
the profile of a fortification, in order 
to be able to say what is the sort of 
youth who ought to be turned over to 
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the military executive. It is what is 
to be settled on general principles, and 
by verdict of common sense. 

There is a rubbish-heap against 
which we shall break our shins before 
we have made two steps in the way 
of inquiry, if we do not shovel it out 
of the way in the first instance; so we 
will dispose of it at once. It is the 
doctrine concerning speciality of edu- 
cation, that passes current just now 
with a good many utilitarians. They 
teach, that is to say, that the time is 
too short, and the struggle of human 
society too vehement, to admit of much 
probationary training of any kind. 
The only plan (according to them) of 
training a youth for worldly experi- 
ence, is to go in for the prizes of life 
at once. Set before him, they say, 
the professional objects which are to 
occupy him, and train him up at once 
to their pursuit: he will then have 
been usefully educated, and will have 
some chance of making his way in the 
world. ‘To hold this language is to 
repudiate the idea of education alto- 
gether; for such training involves no 
culture of the powers of the mind 
themselves, nor anything much beyond 
the category of encouragement afforded 
to particular instincts. 

May we venture to remind these 
philosophers of the famous goose and 
her goldeneggs. The luckless wight 
who could not await the tedious pro- 
cess of oviparation, lost eggs and 
goose ; and all through his greediness. 
Even such is the hap of ultra-utilita- 
rianism of education. You can no 
more hurry on the effects of mental 
operation than you can the process of 
egg-laying, though your witless at- 
tempts may cause the death of your 
poor goose. To set a young man at 
once to study such subjects only as 
have an immediate bearing on his 
ultimate professional destination, is to 
do all you can to impoverish him as 
an intellectual being, and even to lower 
his rate as a professional man. To 
cram a man with knowledge is not 
to utilise to the utmost his capacity. 
There is a certain cultivatory process 
which must come before the invigora- 
tion of the powers of intellectual di- 
gestion—those powers whose exercise 
is necessary before knowledge can be 
converted into wisdom. 

Thus we repudiate the idea that, 
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because a youth is intended for the 
army, he is from his boyhood to be 
educated with a view to that spe- 
ciality. Wedo not want to see our 
embryo Wellingtons collected together 
in one school, and our prospective 
lawyers and parsons in another, as 
though they had not a common men- 
tal process to undergo, and common 
sympathies to cultivate. In good 
truth, the whole work of what is pro- 
perly to be termed education, is com- 
mon to them all, and they diverge 
from a common path only when they 
come to the application of faculties 
whose vigour and accuracy are conse- 
quences of education past. 

Many a long-headed man there is who 
will say, that to demand any length- 
ened term of preliminary treatment is 
to ask an impossibility, and that, if 
nothing short of this is to be styled 
education, the multitudes must remain 
uneducated. Undoubtedly they must 
so remain, and no harm come of it 
either, if only they be cognisant of 
the fact, and do not mistake the range 
of their powers. There is no bar to 
their acquisition of knowledge; and in 
arts and many sciences they may be- 
come adepts by mere force of natural 
genius. But this will be in spite of 
irregularity of education—in spite of 
defects which must be expected to 
characterise the action of their reason- 
ing powers, and to affect the value of 
their general judgments. This is a 
consideration which we cordially re- 
commend to all university reformers 
—to those who lament the time given 
to mental exercitations, and desire to 
set students to what they term mat- 
ters of practical utility—who would 
have lectures confined to smatterings 
of science, as immediately appticable 
to the arts, and reduce to a minimum 
the exhibition of classics, mental 
philosophy, and speculative mathe- 
matics. The method which they blame 
cannot be for all; but it is not the less 
an immense advantage to those who 
are privileged to be subject to it. It 
puts between them and others all the 
difference that there is between regu- 
larity and irregularity of education. 
It is essential to the well-being of the 
country that we have amongst us a 
class of men so educated; and these 
are they who, reasoning rightly, and 
on a sound foundation, must be looked 
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to for the office of saving us from false 
conclusions on a large scale. This is 
a confidence which can never be 
safely reposed in the cleverest of the 
empirics. 

And now as to the soldier. We do 
not hold that, because he demands 
the most careful training, he is there- 
fore from boyhood to be treated regi- 
mentally. On the contrary, and in 
accordance with the general rule we 
have enunciated, he should be edu- 
cated, like all other English gentle- 
men, on perfectly general principles. 
A time is before him when he will 
have his chief occupation about a 
speciality, but it has not arrived yet. 
He must meanwhile get up his rumra, 
tunvecs, like other boys, and find his 
way over the Pons Asinorum by the 
ordinary route. The age at which they 
may be properly separated, according 
to professional groupings, may be 
taken to be somewhere about the 
time when young men go to the uni- 
versity. At that stage, the nature of 
the case begets the separation, and 
the different classes of men do in fact 
enter upon their several specialities. 
But before that, the aspirant for mili- 
tary service should be kept in the 
position most favourable to the deve- 
lopment of his sympathies with the 
community—i. e. he should be brought 
up with co-equals who might be look- 
ing forward to different professional 
destinations. 

Can it be said that any one stands 
more in need than does the soldier of 
sound knowledge of human nature, 
and of disciplined habits of thinking ? 
Take him in peace or in war, and 
think whether there be any profession 
of which we can predicate that it is 
more universal in its, acquirements. 
The poet is pretty extensive in his 
demands; and Cicero and friend War- 
ren have clearly convinced us that 
orators and lawyers are not much 
more common than Pheenixes. There 
have been also authorities who have 
enlarged on the nature of the requisi- 
tions made on the soldier. Let any 
one consider these, and say whether 
any position of earthly trust to which 
man can be called, is to be regarded 
as involving heavier demands on the 
moral and intellectual attributes of 
our nature, taken in their combina- 
tion. 
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We all know, of course, that the 
muster-rolls, legal and military, pre- 
sent abundance of names which fall far 
enough short of the beau ideal. There 
is, however, a wide difference between 
the possible consequences of incapa- 
city in the two cases. Stick the Nisi 
Prius benches as full as you please of 
blockheads, and you do no great harm. 
No one supposes that you thereby 
imperil the dignity of the bar, or the 
safety of the nation. The inefficient 
man will never rise to the post of 
Lord Chancellor, but continue to vege- 
tate quietly on the benches, to the end 
of the chapter. But your stupid or 
unsympathetic ensign becomes in due 
course a captain, and anon a general. 
He has friends at the Horse Guards, 
or has been accidentally distinguished, 
or has the prestige of long services. 
He is named to a command, and na- 
tional interests are committed to his 
keeping. Let us suppose him even to 
escape this prominence. He will at 
least, if he lives, and sticks to the ser- 
vice, rise to the highest regimental 
rank. Should he remain in the army 
no longer than while he is a subal- 
tern, he would still be liable to be 
placed in command of a detachment. 
This might be in time of peace, and 
yet involve heavier responsibilities 
than are at all likely to fall to the lot 
of other non-military young men of 
like condition. The isolation of such 
a party—say in one of the small West 
India islands, or at a Cape outpost— 
may come to approach nearly to that 
of a ship’s crew on a long voyage. 
The number of men composing the 
party will be dependent on the officer 
for discipline and social organisation, 
and from him to a great extent derive 
their habits of thinking. This would 
be a great matter did it affect only a 
single detachment or regiment. We 
duly estimate its importance, then, 
only when we take the aggregate of de- 
tachments, and consider that the en- 
tire army is, in due course, liable to 
come under the influence of such ex- 
perience. No man open to such de- 
mands of duty can be said to have 
light responsibilities. 

When we come to examine what is 
really being done by the country in 
the way of military education, we 
shall see that, so far as the scientific 
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corps are concerned, she stands clear 
of all imputation of carelessness. Be 
her course of treatment judicious or 
otherwise, there is at least enough of 
it in the case of the Artillery and 
Engineers. But with regard to the 
army at large, so much cannot with 
justice be averred. It is only lately 
that the examination for the line has 
been instituted; and even at present 
the rate of qualification is so low that 
the examination can be regarded as 
nothing more than a security against 
the grossest ignorance on the part of 
the officer. As a test of preliminary 
training it is quite worthless, and, of 
course, has no tendency to provide 
anything in the way of moral institu- 
tions. There is certainly the Royal 
Military College of Sandhurst ; but as 
it is at the option of candidates to 
dispense with its advantages, and as, 
in fact, comparatively a small number 
of officers do pass through it, we will 
for the moment pass it over. 

Two corps we have for which the 
pursuit of a particular course of edu- 
cation is rendered compulsory, and 
into which no officer enters who has 
not been for that purpose expressly 
trained under Government regulations. 
These are our Artillery and Engin- 
eers. They both fall very much 
within the same category. Up to the 
point of actual entry into the respec- 
tive regiments—that is to say, during 
the whole course of preliminary train- 
ing—they constitute one body, and are 
subject to exactly the same influences. 
After that, they diverge into some- 
what different paths ; but it is needless 
to trouble ourselves with both. The 
particular duties of the engineer are 
well known to be of a nature calcu- 
lated in themselves to involve a con- 
tinuance of intellectual training. In 
speaking of the Artillery, we shall be, 
to all practical intent, taking the gene- 
ral case. 

The candidate for this service is 
taken up at a very late age. Before 
he is well clear of the nursery he is 
separated from his co-evals. The 
systematic beginning is with the Ord- 
nance School at Carshalton, into which 
pupils are admitted at the age of eleven 
years. He becomes eligible for re- 
moval thence to Woolwich at the age 
of fourteen and a half, that he may 
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enter on his cadetship. The maxi- 
mum duration of this second stage is 
four years. He then, if duly quali- 
fied, enters the praetical class at the 
Royal Arsenal, where, according to 
the due course of things, he remains 
twelve months. He is then eligible 
for promotion into the regiment, but 
does not abruptly emerge from the 
state of pupilage. A captain of the 
regiment is appointed to the espeeial 
charge of the newly-joined officers, 
having the direction of their studies, 
and toa great extent the control of 
their movements. With him they go 
through a course of reading and field- 
practice, by way of supplement to 
their academical course-—remaining 
under his command till by him re- 
ported qualified to enter on the dis- 
charge of their duties at large. At 
this point the work of compulsory 
education ceases, but they are not to 
be considered as entirely dismissed 
to their own devices. A considerable 
force of moral suasion still continues 
to be put forth by the authorities, 
having for object the improvement of 
the officers in scienee and general ac- 
quirements, 

This opens another chapter in their 
history of ways and means, and brings 
us to speak of that very valuable 
establishment, the R. A. Institution. 
There has long existed an association 
within the regiment bearing this name, 
and professedly devoted to the ad- 
vaneement of science; but it appears 
to have fallen into complete neglect. 
The internal economy of the place was 
such as scarcely to contemplate any 
extended usefulness, or to place any 
really valuable advantages before 
young officers. It, however, forcibly 
struck some of the more considerate 
heads that the means which were here 
being wasted, because supplied in too 
niggardly measure, might be turned 
to good account. The question of a 
reform in the department was mooted ; 
and after the usual amount of trous 
blous opposition attendant on move- 
ments for good, the efforts at amelior- 
ation issued in the founding of the 
existing Royal Artillery Institution. 
For the moment it is sufficient to 
name it among the educational means 
of the regiment, postponing particu- 
lar description. 
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Carshalton was founded a few years 
ago by the then Master General, with 
the view of obviating certain educa- 
tional defects that beset candidates 
for commissions. It was thought that 
an advantage would be secured by 
bringing under Government inspec- 
tion the course of a candidate’s train- 
ing. More particularly, it was sup- 
posed that what is technically termed 
cramming would thus be put out of 
the question. 

Now, that the foregoing state of 
things was objectionable is likely 
enough; but we may fairly question 
whether the objection has been obvi- 
ated by the Government remedy. 
The requisitions for entrance into the 
cadet company remain unchanged, and 
the period for admission is fixed even 
earlier in the day than formerly. Be- 
fore it can be reasonably maintained 
that an evil has been radically obvi- 
ated, it must be shown that the prin- 
ciple on which the evil proceeded has 
been repudiated. Now, in the pre- 
sent case, it can hardly be said that 
the change has been of such character. 
The evil was, that a number of chil- 
dren were, at an unduly early period 
of life, separated from ordinary com- 
panionship, and debarred of general 
education. They were brought up as 
members of a military clique; accus- 
tomed to associate pretty well exclu- 
sively—so far as school life was con- 
cerned, quite exclusively—with lads 
who were looking forward to the same 
profession as themselves, and pre- 
occupied with the same set of ideas. 
There was in such an association 
much to contract the range of their 
sympathies, and even of their intel- 
lect. The natural tendency besetting 
them to make the passing of an ex- 
amination the end of aequiring know- 
ledge, must have been strengthened 
by association so exclusive with others 
under the dominance of the same 
idea. Now, in whieh of these re- 
spects has any mitigation taken place, 
in virtue of the transfer of the youths 
to a Government school? Rather, has 
not the evil been enhanced, since now 
the collection is absolutely exclusive, 
and the lads are brought at once under 
military rule ? 

Bearing in mind that this proviso 
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of serious radical defects is at the bot- 
tom of all particular observation re- 
specting their course of education, it 
may be allowed that in general they 
are fairly enough taught. Yet even 
thus much can be said only with one 
decided exception, and that is with 
respect to Classics. It is an awk- 
ward point for failure certainly ; 
and when we regard it, there can 
scarcely be much hesitation to exempt 
their scheme from the category of the 
Liberal. 

The pupils at Carshalton are so 
young that we need not trouble eur. 
selves about the formule according to 
which their doses of knowledge are 
prescribed. They pass out of the 
school at an age which renders it un- 
likely that they can have absorbed 
any great amount of information, 
though not before they may have ac- 
quired general ideas on the subject of 
knowledge, and received a practical 
impulse or retardation in the way of 
wisdom. 

It is not absolutely necessary that 
all candidates for the Royal Artillery 
service should pass through this train- 
ing school. Nominations are still 
= directly to the Cadet Company. 

ut there is this virtue about a no- 
mination to Carshalton, that it at 
once puts beyond doubt the accessi- 
bility of the regiment. A nomination 
to the Cadet Company, promised, but 
awaiting a vacancy, may lapse through 
a change at the Ordnance Office; 
since an incoming Master General is 
not bound to work off the list of his 
ong But no such mishap can 

efall the nominee to Carshalton, 
who must, if tolerably diligent and 
well-behaved, proceed in due course to 
Woolwich. 

The Royal Military Academy, or, 
as it is called, from the style and title 
of those for whose benefit it has been 
organized, the Cadet Company, oc- 
cupies the place of prominence in their 
array of educational means. The 
cadets are a bond fide military body, 
constituting the first company of the 
first battalion of Royal Artillery, and 
in that character being under the 
operation of military law. The su- 
preme authority over the institution, 
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and everybody therewith connected, is 
vested in the Master-General of Her 
Majesty’s Ordnance. The local staff 
comprises— 


1. A Lieutenant-Governor, with juris- 
diction over every person connected 
with the working of the establishment. 


Under the Lieutenant-Governor in 
military charge of the company, are— 


2. The captain commanding. 
3. The subalterns. 

4. A quartermaster. 

5. A chaplain. 


And in charge of the educational de- 
partment are— 


1. An inspector of studies, 

2. An assistant-inspector. 

8. The professor of mathematics, with 
a large staff of masters. 

4. The professor of fortification, with 
a staff of instructors. 

5. The language masters (German 
and French). 

6. The masters for landscape-drawing. 

7. An instructor in geography and 
history, and lecturers on mechanics and 
chemistry. 


This is the provision for the Theo- 
retical Class, which comprises the 
largest division of the Cadet Com- 
pany. The Practical Class is, in mi- 
litary phrase, a detachment from the 
company, commanded by a “second 
captain.” 

{N.B.—Every company of artillery 
has two captains—a captain command- 
ing, and a junior. ] 

Its professorial staff is as follows— 


1. An instructor in practical artillery 
—a regimental officer, generally a 
second captain. ; 

2. An assistant instructor— 

8. An instructor in field-works—and 

4, An assistant instructor— 

—/all officers from one of the 
two ordnance corps.) 

5. Language masters. 

6. Lecturers on practical astronomy, 
the principles of mechanism, geology, 
and chemistry. 


Subjoined is a scheme of study for 
the several days of the week :— 
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To this must be added the supple- 
mentary explanation, that on three 
cays of the week there are classes 
formed for landscape-drawing ; a cer- 
tain number of cadets being taken, 
according to rotation, from each of 
the other class-rooms to make up the 
drawing classes. 

No one can look this scheme of 
study in the face and say that it is 
not well devised for its purpose. For 
our own part, and entertaining the 
view of education already set forth, 
we have an objection or two to make 
to it, but not on the score of efficiency. 
It is undoubtedly calculated to lead 
young men to that knowledge which 
is indispensable to scientific excel- 
lence; and even to open to them the 
threshold of the temple of science 
itself. No cadet can get his commis- 
sion without having passed over a 
considerable extent of scientific 
ground. Their course-books are open 
to public examination, and would, we 
suspect, rather astonish some of those 
who think cheaply of military mathe- 
matics. These mathematics range up 
to the extent of Integral Calculus, and 
the application of pure mathematics 
to natural philosophy. In the latter 
part of their cadetship—that is to say, 
during the period while they are 
attached to the practical class—they 
have to engage extensively in the 
pursuit of the natural sciences. The 
lectures, which occupy four evenings 
of the week, are of great excellence, 
as it is to be expected they should be. 
It is only lately that the chemical 
department has ceased to be under 
the direction of Faraday. 

With respect to their scheme of 
study, it must be borne in mind that 
the case is not that of a prescription for 
university students, where consider- 
able margin is needs left for industry. 
To the university student is indicated 
the direction in which his efforts ought 
to tend; in which a very slight effect 
produced will be held to be satisfac- 
tory. To the cadet is proposed only 
what he positively must accomplish, 
A youth of talent may go beyond the 
requisitions, but the most stupid of 
the number must come up to the 
mark, or miss his commission. At 
the end of the first year’s residence, 
each individual is examined as to the 
progress actually made up to that 
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time. Should this prove to be un- 
satisfactory, he is abruptly brought 
up, and must leave the institution. 
Till this first test has been passed, he 
is considered to be only on probation 
asacadet. And during his subsequent 
career, there is no time when he 
can safely surrender himself to idle- 
ness; for any one of the periodical 
examinations may prove condemna- 
tory of him. If on any of these 
oceasions his reported progress is 
such as to compromise the hope of 
his being able to pass into the practi- 
eal class at the appointed time, he 
may be recommended for withdrawal 
from the academy. Withdrawn he 
must be, if at the end of four years 
he has not passed through all the four 
“ Avademies,” as they are termed, 
into which, according to the scheme, 
it will be seen that the theoretical 
branch of the Cadet Company is 
divided. Thus the cadet is obliged 
really to engage in the studies pro- 
vided for him: the officer is one who 
must at least be in the position of 
“having once known;” and we may 
regard the entire body of officers as 
being actually imbued with the odour 
of the sciences. 

So much for the bright side of the 
picture: now for the shadows. Their 
scheme of study is characterised by 
one defect, which, considering the 
age of the pupils, is to be accounted 
most serious. It exhibits a disposi- 
tion to preserve the idea of speciality, 
and so far ignores those general 
principles on which sound mental 
education must proceed. Undeniably 
it is calculated to place within the 
knowledge of the young men a con- 
siderable array of facts. But it can 
scarcely be said to contemplate the 
requirements of the mind itself—to 
forward the healthy expansion of 
those powers which must be in vigour 
where knowledge is to be properly 
useful. It cannot be said to be of a 
kind to assist him in the exercise of 
imagination, or with regard to the 
literary faculty, or to aid him in 
matters of taste. Yet these are 
faculties which none of us can afford 
to neglect. “A_ soldier’s a man,” 
says Iago: he may digest an enor- 
mous quantity of battery-drill, and 
do a deal of cut-and-thrust in his 
time, yet all of this sort will be but 
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by way of episode. He must in the 
main (unless he is to live as a brute) 
fall back on those moral and intellec- 
tual resourees whence is derivable 
the happiness of man—field-marshal 
as well as pekin. 

Now, these powers are largely de- 
pendent on cultivation; a cultivation, 
too, that must come at the right time 
—i.e., the time of youth. A man 
may be thoroughly up in mathematics, 
furnished to repletion with hard facts, 
scientific to the back-bone, and yet 
be miserably deficient in intellectual 
powers and htman sympathies. Many 
an unfortunate wrangler will be ready 
to quote himself as illustrating the 
fact. One kind of mental power only 
has been eared for, and the mind 
itself neglected; and as a natural 
consequence, the one power is in a 
hyper-tropical state, while the rest 
are nearly spark-out, and the general 
harmony of mental action is marred. 

It surely is clear that, for the proper 
cultivation of the powers with which 
man is gifted, he should be brought 
to sympathise with the thoughts and 
feelings of the family to which he 
belongs. He should be able to take 
some note of the phases of human 
intelligence during the bygone years 
of history. If he is to live and feel 
as a gentleman, he ought, at least to 
some extent, to be imbued with clas- 
sical notions. If he is to appreciate 
the nature of the intellectual he 
ought to be brought to know some- 
thing of the literature and history of 
that people who have furnished the 
world with the originals of poetry, 
law, history, philosophy, dramatic 
composition, political scicnee; who 
have been equally our masters in 
esthetics; and whose writings are 
of such intrinsic permanence that the 
series which begins with the old 
Halicarnassian is found to be still 
going on in our own day with Tri- 
coupi. 

In this last respect the neglect is 
total. No one minute is given to the 
classics. They are examined to be 
sure in Cesar’s Commentaries on en- 
tranee, but, once over the threshold, 
are at liberty to shut up even Cesar 
for ever and for aye. A few from 
among those who have been brought 
up at non-special schools, may have 
made fair progress for their age. But 
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of course the preoccupation of their 
time leaves them little or no opportu- 
nity for private study, and they make 
short work of forgetting. Thus, un- 
less we are to make the improbable 
supposition that a boy of some fifteen 
years ean have made such progress 
in classical studies as to be indepen- 
dent of assistance, and proof against 
the deteriorating effect of three years’ 
neglect, it must be allowed that artil- 
lery officers have searcely a chance of 
escaping ignorance in this respect. 

With regard to the internal manage- 
ment of the institution, it must be 
allowed that the actual executive do 
their best to carry out the work pro- 
posed, according to their system. 
They work strictly in harness, and 
have no authority to devise altera- 
tions. They are therefore to be held 
responsible only for the full employ- 
ment of the means provided, since no 
earnestness on their part can obviate 
the results of radical defects of consti- 
tution. 

It is a fact well known to all those 
who have had opportunities of per- 
sonal observation, that the executive 
authorities of the place have been 
long distinguished for their energy. 
Under the stringency of military rule, 
it is not likely that any body of men 
would be able to avoid doing their 
duty. But there is a perfunctory and 
a cordial mode of performance; and 
whether a man shall act in the one 
or other spirit, is frequently a question 
of example and fon. Now, of the 
Cadet Company it has become decid- 
edly characteristic that ithe officers 
shall enter cordially into the spirit of 
their duties. Very great care is taken 
to select wisely the subalterns. They, 
for their parts, spare no trouble. They 
mix a great deal with the cadets 
during their hours of recreation, and 
endeavour to arrive at a correct esti- 
mate of the individual characters. 
Besides this indirect influence, they 
constantly exercise over the company 
the check of authority. They have 
access to the barrack-rooms at all 
hours of the day and night; and in 
the execution of their duty have to 
make domiciliary visits at uncertain 
times. In facet, zeal is with them the 
fashion; and we know how far the 
vogue will carry a man. 

Much has been done to improve 
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the condition of the company, by 
affording them all desirable con- 
veniences for social and _ intellectual 
enjoyment. They have an admirable 
library, and a reading-room provided 
with daily and “other papers, and 
magazines, with an excellent collec- 
tion of maps and charts. They have 
workshops furnished with numerous 
lathes for tarning in wood and metal, 
and with all the apparatus delighted 
in by those cunning in carpentering. 
A good deal of this mechanical recrea- 
tion is by way of being directly useful 
professionally: for instance, their ar- 
tillery modelling. These models are 
especially good. Great pains are taken 
to encourage amongst them the taste 
for natural history. They have a 
museum for objects of curiosity ; but 
as. it has been only recently estab- 
lished, it presents little more at pre- 
sent than promising conveniences. 
The-actual collection is small, but 
seems likely to become the nucleus of 
something really valuable, since it is 
in the way of receiving agglomerations 
from all parts of the world. In its 
actual state it is interesting chiefly as 
exhibiting specimens of their skill in 
taxidermy, of which-useful art a pro- 
fessor attends for the instruction of 
volunteers. Besides this, they are 
encouraged to cultivate music at 
leisure hours ; and, in general, every 
assistance is given them in the diffi- 
cult art of enjoying themselves ; every 
endeavour made to bring them to that 
tone of contentment which is the most 
healthful and promising spirit of the 
human mind. All this is, of course, 
besides the ordinary resources for 
active enjoyment. They have a 
capital cricket-club, a couple of racket 
courts, and a good gymnasium. They 
have also the benetit of the services 
of a maitre d’armes (fencing-master 
would be inadequate), who superin- 
tends their calisthenic exercises, and 
teaches them the use of weapons. 

But now we have to notice a defect 
of most serious character. ‘There is 
no chapel attached to the institution, 
although there is a chaplain. This is 
a deficiency which, to the best of 
our belief, distinguishes between the 
Royal Military Academy and every 
other great public educational insti- 
tution of the country. It isa want of 
which the daily life of the place exhi- 
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bits a constant consciousness. It is 
impossible to say what must be the 
good effect of at once supplying this 
deficiency, and enabling the large 
body of persons connected with the 
institution to meet together as Chris- 
tians. It is inconceivable that any 
financial considerations can be allow- 
ed to stand in the way of an act of 
mere justice. We cannot understand 
how wise men and fathers—taking 
the Board of Ordnance to be com- 
posed of such men—can bring them- 
selves to allow the work of education 
to be carried on, with lack of one of 
its most indispensable _ provisions. 
Such, however, is the state of things ; 
and while this continues to be the 
case, an Englishman has room to be 
ashamed of the constitution of the 
great military college of his country. 

Such is the general picture of the 
means at work for the intellectual and 
moral improvement of the cadets. 
Let us glance at the CoNSTITUTIONAL 
modus operandi, that we may judge 
whether it be of a kind to give effect 
to those means. 

In the first place, let us speak of 
the highest things—of the action of 
the supreme authority. The actual 
ruler is, as we have said, the Master- 
General of Ordnance. He grants ap- 
pointments, authorises constitutional 
changes, and administers punishment 
in the more serious cases. The Lieu- 
tenant-Governor acts only as his dele- 
gate, and within strictly defined limits. 
Thus it comes to pass that the supreme 
authority is withdrawn from the sight 
of the cadets, and they are brought 
into contact only with those from 
whom reference may be made to an- 
other, greater than them all, residing 
at a distance. 

An offence is noted, we will say, in 
the first instance, by a corporal—a 
designation answering to that of 
monitor in a public school. He 
reports to a subaltern. Should the 
offence be grave, the report is éarried 
on to the captain of the company ; 
from him it probably passes on to the 
Lieutenant-Governor; from him again 
to take its course to the Master-Gene- 
ral, with whom the ultimate decision 
rests. 

Where the appeal to the supreme 
power has to pass through so many 
stages of intermediate jurisdiction, it 
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is likely that much of its energy may 
be lost by the way. Suppose the 
meet expiation of an offence in any 
particular case to be the expulsion of 
the offender. For every reason it is 
expedient that this punishment should 
be administered promptly, and by 
authorities on the spot. But at this 
institution the authorities can go no 
farther than to the length of recom- 
mending, and that too with consider- 
able likelihood of having their recom- 
mendation overruled. On the will of 
the Master-General absolutely, it de- 
pends whether or not ulterior proceed- 
ings shall ensue. 

The officer holding at any time the 
distinguished post of Master-General 
of H. M. Ordnance is, of course, be- 

ond all suspicion of wilful partiality. 
But he has no ex officio patent for the 
abrogation of human frailty. ‘He is, 
of course, a veteran, with a long list 
of personal friendships. There are no 
end of men who can appeal to his re- 
collection of perils undergone in com- 
pany, and of those accidents by flood 
and field whose memory is so cogent 
to conciliate sympathies. Moreover, 
his interest in the cadet-establishment 
cannot be supposed to be of that inti- 
mate character which is likely to be 
felt by the officers engaged in carry- 
ing out the systenr of discipline. 
These are officers in the Ordnance 
corps dealing with young men who 
are one day to be their own regimen- 
tal associates. Thus, the Master- 
General is not so likely to resist 
the importunities of friends and for- 
mer companions-in-arms, concerning 
whose children there may at any time 
be question. There will be brought 
to bear on him, by these friends, im- 
portunity in the shape least to be re- 
sisted. Should he, in fact, prove 
manageable, then will the wrath of the 
Lieutenant-Governor, and of all the 
resident executive, fall harmless on the 
head of the offending cadet. He will 
be maintained in his position in spite 
of their teeth, and though they may 
have declared that they would re- 
commend him for removal. One such 
ease is calculated to do great injury 
to the cause of order and authority. 
Nothing can be more detrimental to 
discipline among lads of this age than 
that they should have any reasons for 
holding in secondary consideration 
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those who are placed in immediate 
authority over them. 

Here, then, we point to a constitu- 
tional defect, if this place is to be 
regarded as an educational establish- 
ment. We know that theoretically 
the cadets are not boys, but men. 
Bunt facts are stubborn things; and 
the fact is, that a large number of 
them are not only boys, but very 
little ones. As a general rule, it is 
allowed that the regime of a school 
must be absolute. All the pedagogues 
are agreed that the full odour of autho- 
rity must be about the presiding head. 
Between him and those in statu pupil- 
lari there cannot be allowed the sha- 
dow of a controversy. Any diseus- 
sion at which he is to assist in their 
presence should be simply with regard 
to facts: on these facts his judgment 
should be absolute. 

And this is only what actually is 
the state of things at our best publie 
schools. It is well known that the 
greatest of all modern school-mas- 
ters, Dr. Arnold, insisted on holding 
office at Rugby on these terms or 
none ; and old Dr. Busby walked into 
school before the king, with his hat 
on, lest the boys might be led to 
fancy that on these boards any greater 
than he could come. That defects 
would attend the working of the sys- 
tem, even though the ruiing power 
were to superintend personally the car- 
rying out of its provisions, is likely 
enough. The choice seems to lie be- 
tween a liability to occasional mis- 
takes, and a constitutional inability to 
work rightly. At present the rela- 
tive position of the governed and 
the governing is too much like that of 
plaintiff and defendant; the punish- 
ment does not follow at once on the 
offence, and inevitably, but only in 
the case of a certain third party being 
persuaded that it is due. This is 
what we should call the leading con- 
stitutional defect of this important 
institution. 

Next, we should point to a similar 
feature of their organisation for the 
prosecution of study. According to 
their system, no master has power to 
inflict any sort of punishment. In 
every class-room there is a corporal 
on duty, on whom devolves the task 
of maintaining order, and to him the 
master must appeal, or to the Inspec- 
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tor directly, in any case where he 
wishes punishment to ensue. The 
Inspector it is who eventually applies 
the remedy of actual punishment. 
But, of course, in any case where a 
third party has to adjudicate between 
two others, he must go into the detail 
of the question, and hold the balance 
of equity between them. Now, it does 
seem to be unreasonable to expect 
that boys are to respect masters in 
the degree requisite for the mainte- 
nance of discipline, when they see them 
in a condition of powerlessness, and 
equally with themselves thus citable 
on questions of conduct during study. 
They naturally refer all notions of 
power and dignity to the Inspector, 
and are tempted to hold the masters 
in comparatively cheap estimation. 

The Inspector occupies a peculiar 
position. The entire machinery of 
education is under his control, and 
the professors and masters under his 
orders. He not only makes general 
enactments and receives gencral re- 
ports, but superintends the detail of 
daily performance. His duty requires 
him to attend frequently in the reoms 
where instruction is in process; and 
it is open to him to make any obser- 
vations he pleases on what he sees 
and hears; in short, to find fault 
freely. It is not only in one particu- 
lar or another that he has this super- 
professorial privilege, but in every 
branch of theory and practice, of 
science and art. He equally speaks 
ex cathedraé whether the subject be 
mathematics, or languages, or mixed 
science or drawing. To him examina- 
tion papers are submitted before being 
eventually issued; and in some cases 
the very work of the cadets in answer 
to those papers, on which the judg- 
ment of the examiners is founded; 
and he may, if he please, question or 
modify their decisions. 

Now, considering that these mas- 
ters are, or ought to be, the best of 
their kind—not neophytes, but nen 
of whom many have won reputation 
in their separate departments, and 
devoted their lives to the work of 
advancement in their respective walks 
—it is certain that the individual who 
is to keep them, all and each, to their 
bearings in this style, should be a 
wonderful person. We will even sup- 
pose that such a Crichton has been 
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hit on for the nonce. The supposi- 
tion is sufficiently improbable, even 
though we allow free choice, from 
among the notables of the age. Under 
the actual restriction it is even more 
improbable. He must needs be a 
colonel from one of the two Ordnance 
corps, which have the privilege of 
supplying the office in rotation. Such 
an officer is likely to be removed by a 
long interval of service from his stu- 
dent days. Still, we will suppose such 
a one to have been found; one qua- 
lified—i. e., by attainments—to exer- 
cise this discrimination, and by moral 
superiority to do so inoffensively. 
Can we, with any show of reason, 
expect that the supply of such per- 
sons will be continuous? Is it not 
absolutely certain that the vast majo- 
rity of inspectors will be men unqua- 
lified for the fulfilment of what is re- 
quired? And is it not unwise to main- 
tain a demand which in the very 
nature of things must lack a supply ? 
Besides this, we apprehend that the 
most competent of men could not 
exercise the power of interfering with 
the detail of education thus extensively 
and minutely, without the evil effects 
to which we have alluded. 

These strictures are liable to be met 
with the assertion that the regulations 
in question are matters of necessity. 
As a military institution, the place 
must be under control of military 
authorities: as, being gentlemen ca- 
dets, the pupils cannot be subject to 
discipline except by authority of an 
officer. 

This necessity, which will be ad- 
mitted by all who are conversant with 
military matters, seems to indicate 
the available remedy. If the moun- 
tain won’t come to Mahomet, let 
Mahomet go to the mountain. If 
the machinery and the material don’t 
suit, and you cannot alter the ma- 
chinery, bring other grist to your 
mill; in one word, alter the character, 
that is, the age, of the cadets. » At pre- 
sent we have anomaly and confusion. 
Boys are treated as men, because 
their treatment as cadets begins at 
too early a stage. It is, we take it, 
eminently a case to illustrate the 
impolicy of beginning with specialities 
before the general foundation has been 
laid. We will grant that a company 
of gentlemen cadets is not to be dealt 
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with as though they were school- 
boys; but our inference from that 
premiss would be, not that it is in- 
cumbent on us to leave things as they 
are, but that we are bound in com- 
mon sense to make cadets of them 
somewhat later in the day. The age 
at which they now generally enter 
the practical class, or even the regi- 
ment, might be made the age of 
entering on their cadetship. They 
would then be far more likely to ap- 
preciate the scientific and professional 
advantages provided for their benefit. 
They would be ‘likely to bring to the 
lectures of their professors minds pro- 
perly cultivated by previous educa- 
tion, and might safely devote the 
requisite space to technicalities with- 
out danger—that is to say, of intel- 
lectual cramping. And more than all 
this, they would be really young 
men, and not boys—really fit for the 
treatment assigned to them. 

There can be no doubt that in‘sugh 
a change would be involved no risk 
of lowering the actual standard of 
qualification. It is certain that the 
amount of preliminary knowledge 
would be at the discretion of the 
Master-General. Wherever he might 
affix his mark, up to that mark would 
candidates in abundance be found to 
come prepared. 

Indeed, it does not appear to be the 
fashion to deny that the likely effect 
of such a change of system would be 
to improve the education of the young 
officers. The supposed advantage of 
taking them early in the day has 
respect to their moral training. They 
are brought under the surveillance of 
those who are to be regimentally as- 
sociated with them, and within range 
of military influences. The service 
itself prepares them for her future 
behests. 

Unfortunately, as we have already 
said, this bringing is premature. The 
means are good, but there is a want 
of corgruity between them and the 
persons for whose benefit they are 
set in action: therefore it is that 
the measure of actual efficacy falls 
below the point which it might be 
made to attain. 

It is undeniable that the profit to 
the service must be great, of having 
a place of effectual moral training ; 
where young men may be not only 
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taught all necessary knowledge, but 
encouraged so to think and feel as 
becomes soldiers. It would be a 
great boon to have a place whence 
they could draw their young officers, 
with every reasonable expectation of 
finding them the kind of men needed. 
But no place could answer this pur- 
pose, save one wherein discipline 
should be maintained far more sternly 
than comports with the treatment of 
the young. The working of such an 
institution is at once contravened if 
allowances are to be made, which, in 
the case of lads, it would be inhuman 
not to make. 

‘One great use of such a proba- 
tionary institution appears to be, that 
means may be afforded of stopping in 
time the course of those who present 
prima facie disqualifications for the 
service. So far as disqualification 
physical is concerned, the end is. sub- 
served as things stand. A defect in. 
bone or muscle is rigorously scrutin- 
ised, and by the regulations is held to 
afford sufficient cause for stopping 
the candidate at once. Such an ob- 
jection is held to be insuperable, and 
cannot be compensated for by any 
amount of attainments. It may be 
that in the midst of his course some 
accident may disqualify the cadet 
physically. If so it be, he must be 
withdrawn from the Company, not- 
withstanding the argument ad miseri- 
cordiam. However much he may be 
to be pitied, and however clear from 
blame, go he must, and infallibly 
does. 

Now, surely there is a state of 
moral disqualification for military ser- 
vice. The idiosyneracy of an indivi- 
dual may be such as to unfit him for 
the profession of arms. Without any 
impugnment of a young man’s gene- 
ral excellencies, we may pronounce 
him an unlikely subject for military 
training. He may be well enough 
fitted to serve the State in a civil 
eapacity, and yet be such a one as 
to justify us in declaring that his 
vocation is not {o arms. Such a 
one there should be the power of 
stopping at once, that he may give 
place to some one among the hundreds 
of those who are eager and qualified. 
If this law were once thoroughly un- 
derstood, and rigorously enforced, 
there would be nothing invidious in 
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its operation; and the whole course 
of moral training at the place would 
receive a vigorous impulse, from the 
mere consciousness of living under 
such a law of probation. 

Neither need this degenerate into 
a pretence for avoiding the labour of 
rearing troublesome subjects—it need 
not interfere with the proper opera- 
tion of punishment. The appliances 
of discipline would be discontinued in 
the cases of those only who should 
appear {o present no points of appli- 
cation. It would be incumbent on the 
authorities to try their remedial de- 
vices in the first instance, and to pro- 
ceed to judgment only when charac- 
teristic defects were made out_to be 
radical and incurable. But where 
this is clearly made out to be the 
case, surely it is far better to remove 
the individual at once, than to wait 
for some specific offence against the 
laws and regulations: surely it is 
better than to send men into the 
army of whom it may safely be pre- 
dicated, that they.will never be worth 
their salt as officers. At least we are 
‘certain that such must come to be 
practically the rule of the place, if it 
as fully to answer the purposes for 
which it is designed. It must be re- 
garded practically as a weeding-place 
for the service, expressly instituted 
for the diminution of the numbers of 
what are technically termed “ Queen’s 
Hard Bargains.” 

Of course a distinct enunciation of 
such intention on the part of the 
authorities would bring about a 
change in the spirit of the present 
generation of cadets. It is impossible 
to say what would be the salutary 
effect of their being brought to under- 
stand that they were in this sense on 
their probation; that they must not 
only keep clear of gross breaches of 
the regulations, but so conform them- 
selves to discipline as to warrant the 
idea that they might be disciplined to 
good purpose. ‘They would have to 
show cause why a fitness for military 
trust should be predicated of them. 
At present they exhibit far too de- 
aided a tendency to believe that the 
money paid for their expenses at 
the institution gives them a sort of 
right to a commission—a right, in 
fact, neatly tantamount to that ac- 
quired by purchasing into the Line. 
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Now the fact is, that, from the 
moment of their becoming subject 
to martial law, they, like all others 
under the operation of that law, 
forego the ‘privilege of arguing on 
abstract principles. They are thence- 
forward to be used for the good of 
the -service ; in subservience to that 
good, to be discharged if necessary. 

This is undoubtedly what may be 
taken to be the due complexion of a 
great military training establishment. 
But 0. course the persons subject to 
this discipline ought to be able to 
appreciate its nature. This, however, 
it is too much to expect that boys of 
fourteen or fifteen will be able to do ;— 
besides which, at that time of life the 
dispositions are so little fixed that 
it is difficult to say how a boy is 
likely to turn out. It would be, at 
all events, rash to pronounce the 
judgment with so much confidence 
as might justify the ulterior proceed- 
iags in question. 

But all objections would be obvi- 
ated, and the present system would 
be consistent, and work admirably, 
if the age of the cadet were to be 
advanced by some four years or so— 
if the line were to be drawn some- 
where between eightcen and nineteen, 
or thereabouts. A military system, 
organised for purposes of special in- 
struction, would be perfectly homo- 
geneous with such subjects. They 
would come prepared with theoretival 
knowledge, and be assisted by the 
professors in its application. It is 
presumed that, with pupils of this 
standing, a year’s practical instrue- 
tion in the arsenal would do as much 
as is at present effected during the 
long course of training to which they 
are liable——as much, that is to say, 
in respects purely professional ; in 
other respects more. In the supposed 
cease, the staff of professors and mas- 
ters might remain as at present, but 
the mode of imparting instruction 
would naturally be by lecture, in- 
stead of by the present mode of 
attendanee, which involves so great 
an absorption of time on theoretical 
branches. We believe that few per- 
sons conversant with the subject of 
artillery and engineer requirements 
will be found to dovbt that a single 
year of such a cadetship would be 
amply sufficient for its purpose. 
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There would algo be about such an’ 
arrangement this great advantage: 
A depot would be maintained of 
officers ready for immediate service. 
From such a cadet company any 
number of artillery officers might be 
drawn, fit to join the regiment at 
once. In fact, we should have en 
permanence a cadet company of the 
standing and efficiency of the present 
senior class at the arsenal. This is 
no slight matter, as may be seen by 
the light of recent occurrences. It is 
quite likely that a sudden emergency 
may at some time arise, when a rein- 
forcement of officers may be required. 
Whence are they to come? The 
average age of cadets is so juvenile 
that it must take years to bring them 
up to the mark of actual serviceability. 
Meanwhile, how is the demand for 
officers to be satisfied? It must 
either be left unsatisfied, or the same 
sort of remedy be sought to which 
the East India Company had recourse 
some few years since for the supply 
of their artillery necessities—viz., 
that of examining cadets for direet 
admission. This would be contrary 
to the desire of the regiment, and so 
far 2 measure to be deprecated. But 
if it is to be put out of the question, 
there must be provided some other 
means of immediate supply. 

Very little need be said about the 
course of instruction prescribed to 
the young officer on first joining the 
regiment, because it is exactly of that 
kind which common sense points out 
as appropriate. The regulation re- 
specting this regimental course is of 
recent date; and all deductions from 
the few years’ experience that is 
citable are most favourable. They 
usually remain under the charge of 
the superintending captain for the 
space of six months—till such time, 
at any rate, as he reports. them duly 
qualified for regimental duty. This 
is taking the average run of things: 
under the pressure of actual war 
this period is apt to be curtailed. 
The course of study pursued by the 
young men comprises military history 
and tactics, and the law of courts- 
martial. They have also to atlend 
classes in French and German. Be- 
sides this, they have to practise the 
making of military reconnaissances 
on a larger scale than is feasible dur- 
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ing cadetship—being mounted, and 
proceeding over extensive tracts of 
country. Moreover, each of the 
young officers is expected to pursue 
a course of reading, of which he has 
to give account to the officer in direc- 
tion of their studies. It is the duty 
of this officer to make periodically a 
report to the adjutant-general of 
artillery, of each individual thus 
under his care. In these reports 
are recorded confidential notes of 
individual character and talent, and 
by them are furnished data for 
the formation of a professional esti- 
mate of the officers individually. 
Such information it is of course 
highly important that the authorities 
should have at command. 

This is the last stage of. actual 
pupilage. henceforth the officer is 
not tied down to any particular 
course of study. Admirable provi- 
sion, however, has been made for the 
purpose of affording to him assistance 
in any walk of science which he may 
wish to pursue. Indeed, when we 
speak of the Royal Artillery Institu- 
tion, we pass beyond the bounds of 
what is regimental, and speak of 
what is calculated to act in the wide 
sense as a public benefit. It is the 
newest in origin (at least on its 
present footing), but perhaps the 
richest in promise of all our scientific 
institutions. It is evident that a 
regiment like the Royal Artillery is, 
in virtue of its very constitution, 
admirably adapted to bring about 
great results in the field of investiga- 
tion. It consists of a large number 
of carefully educated men—a number 
about equal to that of some fourteen or 
fifteen ordinary regiments—scattered 
throughout the world, and yet held 
together by the centripetal force of 
regimental engagements. They have 
all headquarters at one common 
place, and of necessity have oppor- 
tunities of meeting each other at 
Woolwich, and comparing notes. In 
the case of other societies, travelling 
has to be paid for, and personal 
investigation secured, not only at 
considerable cost, but with great 
difficulty—a difficulty and expense 
which are both rendered needless in 
the case“of the Royal Artillery Insti- 
tution. The normal condition of the 
constituent body is that of a large 
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number of observers scattered at 
favourable intervals over the world, 
with governmental resources at their 
command. They are almost driven 
into the work of colleeting data, and 
must be tempted into observation, 
very many of them, unless they are 
more incurious than their neighbours. 
They are; besides, men, who have 
been, every one of them, drilled in the 
practical operations of science, and 
must perforee understand the use of 
instruments, and have more or less 
dexterity in scientifie manipulations. 
It may be said that this valuable 
body of men has been, for a long course 
of years, occupying this vantage- 
ground, and that no great discoveries 
have crowned their efforts. Even this 
must be said, with the exception of 
the field of magnetism, in which they 
have produced unquestionable effect. 
But at all events, who shall say how 
much valuable information has been 
lest for want of just such a depository 
of results as we have in the Royal 
Artillery Institution? Who shall say 
how many a youth of promise, having 
set his foot in the right track, having 
hit out some true line of investigation, 
has been untimely brought to a stand- 
still by the sense of individual insuffi- 
eiency, and the want of extraneous 
aid? A man may stand a good deal 
of banter and indifference from imme- 
diate associates, when he knows that, 
beyond that circle, he shall find assist- 
ance and appreciation; but few will 
have the resolution to persevere in a 
troublesome course, under circum- 
stances of complete isolation. Now, 
seeing that the institution is calculated 
to afford, in an eminent degree, the 
support necessary to prevent the 
swamping of zeal, and the assistance 
requisite to the rendering of zeal 
effectual, we may expect to reap the 
benefit of whatever talent there may 
be in the regiment, and of whatever 
virtue in their favourable disposition of 
eircumstances. This is no slight ad- 
vantage, when we consider the num- 
ber and the class of men in question. 
Among them we may take it for 
nted that talent of all kinds will 
found, and ocoasionally genius of 
the highest order. 
There is something in the very 
spirit of military organization which 
is favourable to the purposes of scien- 
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tific research on a large scale. Mili- 
tary men naturally become accustomed 
to act in combination; to be accurate 
in taking observations, and transmit- 
ting an account of them when taken ; 
and to maintain regard to a common 
centre of operations. This predispos- 
ing influence of military Jocbionioas 
is so well recognised that, for some 
time past, most of the directors of our 
various colonial observatories have 
been chosen from among military men. 
It was by military observers that one 
of the most difficult operations of prac- 
tical astronomy, in our time, was ear- 
ried out—viz. the drawing of the fa- 
mous North American boundary-line. 
This service was performed in a man- 
ner to elicit the especial praise of the 
Astrotiomer-Royal, who, moreover, for 
his part, has distinctly declared that 
these are the kind of persons that he 
desires to have as coadjutors, when 
combined operations are to be prose- 
cuted. 

On recent oceasions, when it has 
become neeessary to make choice of 
assistants for such purposes, the me- 
thod has been followed of sending 
officers to the Astronomer-Royal in 
order that with him they might go 
through a preliminary course of in- 
struction. One result of the vital- 
ising of the Royal Artillery Institution 
is expected to be, that the regiment 
may become a depot whence at any 
time any requisite number of such as- 
sistants may be drawn at the moment. 
The idea (as enunciated by no less an 
authority than the pontifex maximus 
of modern astronomers) is, that, in- 
stead of sending to the Astronomer- 
Royal, the Master-General may for- 
ward a requisition to Woolwich, and 
at once get what he wants. The re- 
giment would thus be in the position, 
not only of doing good service in the 
field, but of aiding the best interests 
of civilisation and social progress. 

Such being the character of the 
men, such the proofs they have already 
given of adaptability, and such the 
expectations concerning them in high 
quarters, it would be a pity not to 
supply them with ample “verge and 
scope enough.” In this respect the 
regiment and the country have good 
reason to be satisfied. The effort is 
yet in its early stage, and. doubtless 
some things have not been done that 
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will be seen to anon. There is, we 
believe, at this moment, a lack of the 
larger and more costly astronomical 
instruments. This isinevitable. But 
in general respects the institution is 
well supplied. ‘The laboratory depart- 
ment is especially excellent, probably 
not short of first-rate. A museum 
does not grow up in a day; the know- 
ledge of which fact must console all 
parties concerned, under present cir- 
‘cumstances of empty shelves. Cer- 
tainly no museum in the country is 
likely to be more abundantly enriched, 
since none other retains so large and 
widely-scattered a staff of collectors. 
It is expected to be particularly valu- 
able in the departments of geology 
and mineralogy. 

Besides this material museum, it is 
intended to maintain here another, 
and probably not less valuable collec- 
tion—a museum of facts. It is hoped 
that no observations worth recording, 
made in any part of the world, by any 
member of the regiment, will hence- 
forth be allowed to lapse into oblivion. 
All being here recorded, results may 
be compared, conrections traced, and 
laws brought to light. How many 
valuable facts have been apprehended 
in vain, because let slip before the ap- 
prehending of certain other facts, on 
comparison wherewith their practical 
use has depended! Now, this is what 
never need happen again. To this 
association a man may forward his ex- 
perimental knowledge, in full assur- 
ance that the most will be made of it. 
Yn all probability some one will be 
found to follow up the thread of inves- 
tigation. At all events, it will not be 
lost, but be guarded in the archives 
of the institution till the moment ar- 
rives for aptly utilising it. ‘The officer 
in any part of the world, however re- 
mote from present assistance, will be 
able to feel that he has a plaee of re- 
ference, where he will be sure to find 
sympathy and skill to help him to 
make the most of his knowledge. The 
institution is also made useful in re- 
spect of general education. Classes 
are organised for the study of lan- 
guages, and for the fine arts; and series 
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of lectures are given that are caleu- 
lated to prove of the greatest utility. 
In short, it confers on Woolwich very 
much of the benefits of a university. 

This completes the account of what 
is done for the officers; but a good 
deal more might be said of the advan- 
tages enjoyed by the men. The regi- 
mental schools, though primarily in- 
tended for the children, are open to 
the men, who are at liberty to avail 
themselves of the instruction therein 
afforded. This they do in large num- 
bers; and the consequence is, that a 
superior intellectual tone is manifestiy 
prevalent among them. We live in 
days when national schools are excel- 
lent, but probably no-one of them is 
better than that of the Woolwich gar- 
rison. It may be asserted that no 
men of the like social grade are better 
educated than the gunners. As for the 
non-commissioned officers, they really 
are a very superior class of persons, 
as is proved by the character of the 
situations which they occupy pretty 
generally on retiring from the regiment. 

There is an especial school in the 
Royal Repository for the non-com- 
missioned officers. The education 
afforded to them, besides subjects 
purely technical, comprises the rudi- 
ments of mathematics, and military 
and geometrical drawing. The num- 
bers are limited, the general ave- 
rage being about seventeen; and for 
this reason the selection is made with 
regard to good conduct, and token of 
ability. The men have pride in the 
distinction, and are zealous in appli- 
eation; and altogether the school 
woiss well. In point of practice, it 
has been found very advantageous to 
give the men an intelligent insight 
into the applications of mechanical 
science to their own technical require- 
ments. There is also an admirable 
and well-regulated non-commissioned 
officers’ library. 

it will of course take some few 
years before the effect of later im- 
provements can be made manifest; 
meanwhile. they are working for 
good, and tending to the elevating of 
the entire bedy. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF GOLD UPON THE COMMERCIAL AND SOCIAL 
CONDITION OF THE WORLD. 


PART It, 


WE intimated, in Part I. of this 
inquiry,* our intention of endeavour- 
ing to ascertain the rate of increase 
in the stocks of the precious metals 
subsequently to the first discovery of 
Mexico and Peru, and the effect pro- 
duced upon the growth of Russia, 
and upon the general commerce of the 
world, by the discovery and increased 
rield of the mines of Siberia and the 

ral mountains. Before proceeding, 
however, to this difficult portion of 
our subject, it would be most desir- 
able if we could arrive at something 
approaching to a correct estimate of 
the stocks existing at the period in 
question; and in the attempt to do 
this we are met by most conflicting 
statements, the general characteristic 
of which is their gross exaggeration. 
The bulk of them, in fact, appear to 
be mere guesses; the authors of 
which have left entirely out of view 
the quantities consumed by appli- 
eation to the arts, and the ordinary 
wear and tear resulting from use 
as coined money. Well-informed 
writers doubt whether the quantity 
of gold and silver in the world at the 
period of the first discovery of Ame- 
rica, was as great as it had been at 
the breaking up of the Western Em- 
pire; and not without reason, if the 
Jaw of prices laid down by Mr. Tooke, 
and political economists generally, 
be correct. The command of the 
precious metals, as the money of com- 
merce, over commodities had been 
little diminished; and although a 

er amount of the existing stock 
had been called into circulation to 
meet the wants of the trading com- 
munities, the fact of the limited 
quantity employed as plate and for 
ornamental purposes, in the houses of 
the nobility and gentry, is sufficient 
to account for the increase of gold and 
silver coin in use, without supposing 
that any new sources of supply had 
been opened out. We cannot, how- 


ever, carry our researches as to this 
question, especially as regards the 
quantity of the precious metals em- 
ployed for domestic and ornamental 
purposes, beyond the civilised com- 
munities of Europe. But the stocks 
eannot have been large upon the 
value of which the comparatively 
small amounts, furnished to the world 
on the first discovery of Mexico and 
Peru, exercised so striking an influ- 
ence as that which we have already 
shown to have resulted. We discard 
therefore, as utterly untenable, the 
extravagant estimates of Montesquieu 
and others, who set down the amount 
of the precious metals in every form, 
existing before the year 1500, at 
three thousand five hundred millions ; 
and of the coined gold and silver at 
nine hundred millions; and _ prefer 
the more reliable and _ reasonable 
authority ‘of Mr. Jacob and more 
recent writers. 

Mr. Jacob supposes, and gives us 
tolerably satisfactory reasons for the 
conclusions at whieh he arrives, that 
the amount of coined money existing 
at the death of the Roman Emperor 
Augustus, in the year 14, was about 
£358,000,000. From this he deducts 
10 per cent. annually for wear, which 
would bring down the amount to 
£87,033,090 in the year 482, the 
period of the breaking up of the 
Western Empire. No credit is given 
here for any accession to the stock 
from mining operations. The quan- 
tity derived from new sources was, 
however, very limited. After the 
irruption of the Saracens into Europe, 
mining was for a considerable period 
interrupted—the wear and tear, mean- 
while, going on at a rapid rate. Keep- 
ing, however, to the previous estimate 
of 10 per cent. per annum, Mr. Jacob 
(vol. ii. p. 237) gives us the quantity ex- 
isting in 518 at £78,229,700, which in 
806 had been reduced to £33,674,256. 
About this period mining operations 





* Blackwood’s Magazine, November, p. 588. 
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were resumed in Macedonia, in Hun- 
gary, and in the Bohemian dominions 
of Austria. The deposits in the Hartz 
mountains were opened, and rich 
deposits were found in Saxony. The 
search for the precious metals in 
France was stimulated by the Emperor 
Charlemagne, with some degree of 
success ; and mines were also opened 
in Lorraine. The mines formerly 
existing in Spain are also said to 
have been reopened, and worked with 
considerable success by the Moors 
during their domination over a por- 


‘tion of that country, and up to their 


final expulsion, which was nearly con- 
temporary with the discovery of the 
Western World. The northern na- 
tions of Europe—the Danes and Nor- 
wegians—possessed, about the period 
of the middle ages, considerable stores 
of the precious metals, which they 
used principally for domestic purposes, 
for ornamenting their arms, ships of 
It is probable that the wear 
and tear of gold and silver during 
the period from 800 to the discovery 
of America was not so considerable 


Estimated stock in 1492, . 


Addition in the twenty-nine — between the 
the conquest of 


discovery of America an 
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as it had previously been, so small an 
amount comparatively being in active 
circulation, owing to the unsettled 
state of society. ~Still it was nearly, 
if not quite, sufficient to absorb the 
annual yield from mining operations. 
Taking the whole facts into considera- 
tion, Mr. Jacob adopts the hypothetical 
assumption that, “at the period when 
the mines of Hungary and Germany 
were opened, or, as regards the former, 
recommenced their workings, the 
whole quantity of coined money 
amounted to not more than about 
thirty-three or thirty-four millions ster- 
ling ;” and estimates that, up to the 
discovery of America, that amount 
had merely been sustained—the yield 
of the mines of Europe, and impor- 
tations from Asia and Africa, barely 
sufficing to cover the ordinary con- 
sumption and waste. 

We have, then, the following results 
with respect to the important question 
of the stock of the coined metals up 
to the period when they began to be 
so rapidly augmented from Mexico 
and Peru. 


£33, 000,000 sterling. 


Mexico in 1521, at the rate of £52,000 per 


annum, .. 
The amount for 


the twenty-five years from the 


1,408,000 “ 


capture of Mexico to the discovery of Potosi, 


at the annual rate, as estimated by Hum- 


boldt, of £680,000, . . 
Total stock in 1546, . 


An addition of 50 per cent. had thus 
been made to the stock of the precious 
metals in these fifty-three years, be- 
yond what was required to balance 
the ordinary comsumption; and we 
have already seen the effect which 
this seventeen millions produced upon 
prices, affording a very strong corro- 
boration of the correctness of Mr. 
Jacob’s estimate of the pre-existing 
stock. 

It has been a very common suppo- 
sition that very large quantities of 
the precious metals were found by 
the original conquerors of Mexico in 
the hands of the sovereign and nobles 
of that country; but inquiry shows 
us that the amount has been exagge- 
rated. Undoubtedly it might be re- 
garded as considerable in those days, 


15,750,000 
. £50,158,000  “ 


as an addition to the small stock of 
gold and silver in circulation in the 
old countries. The subsequent coer- 
cion of the inhabitants by their Spanish 
masters to labour in the old, or to 
open out new mines, very considerably 
increased the previous yield; but we 
have shown that, up to the period of 
the conquest of Peru, it amounted 
only to the inconsiderable sum of 
£52,000 per annum, and, in fact, for 
some time scareely remunerated the 
Spanish government for the cost of 
retaining the country. It did not 
become so remunerative until its go- 
vernment was in the hands of the 
suecessors of Columbus, who extended 
their explorations further into the 
interior and along the coasts, exer- 
cising a much harder sway than that 
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which the easy temper and moderation 
of the original discoverer prompted. 
Vasco Nunez, the first European who 
had gazed upon the Pacific from Ame- 
rican soil, is said to have drawn largely 
from the Caciques in the Isthmus of 
Darien, in exchange for beads, locking- 
glasses, and trinkets. Doubtless the 
possession of a few similar accumula- 
tions rewarded the serutiny of his com- 
patriots. Generally speaking, however, 
in Mexico the Spaniards found only 
the gold and silver-bearing soil, the 
wealth of which they had to exhume by 
the coerced labour of its population. 
The mining carried on had been hither- 
to of the very rudest kind, involving 
the minimum amount of Jabour. In 
fact, it may be most properly termed 
washing, the precious metals being 
found on the surface, amongst the 
sand and detritus of the rivers. There 
were evidences, indeed, of more regu- 
lar operations in a few localities; but 
the commercial transactions of the new 
country being very limited, and gold 
and silver being chiefly required for 
domestic and ornamental purposes, 
labour had only been devoted very 
sparingly to their acquisition, and in a 
most desultory manner. 

Mr. Jacob informs us, however, that 
“in the space of thirty or forty years 
from the subjugation of Mexico, mines 
were at work at. Tasco, at Lultepeque, 
and Pachuca, which, if they yielded 
little treasure when compared with the 
more modern products of Valenciana 
and other rich districts, yet brought 
into activity sufficient to show what 
great application might effect, and 
enough, combined with a similar pro- 
cess in Peru, to produce a great in- 
fluence on the transactions of the an- 
cient continent as soon as it had reach- 
ed the ports of Europe.” 

Somewhat different was the state of 
things which was found existing in Peru 
on its conquest by Pizarro. The inha- 
bitants of that country had, for a con- 
siderable period previously, cultivated 
mining as a pursuit, in a somewhat 
rude and unscientific manner certainly, 
but with a fair amount of success, of 
which, however, the Incas received the 
principal benefit. Mr. Jacoh* states 
that— 


“The smelting was performed in small 
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portable furnaces, or cylindrical tubes 
of clay, very broad, and pierced witha | 
great number of holes, In these the 
Indians placed layers of silver ore, ga- 
lena, and charcoal, and the current of 
air, which entered the holes, quickened 
the fire and gave it a great degree of 
intensity. These furnaces were moved 
from one elevation to another, accord- 
ing to the degree of low or high wind. 
When it was found that the wind was 
too strong, and consumed too much of 
the fuel, they were removed to a lower 
situation. By these means the natives 
obtained argentiferous masses, which 
were smelted again in their own cot- 
tages. This was performed by a num- 
ber of persons, ten or twelve at a time, 
blowing a fire through copper tubes 
from one to two ey in length, pierced 
with a small hole at the extremity to- 
wards the fire, which thus acted in the 
same manner as the modern blow-pipe. 
By such processes as these, though a very 
large portion of the silver must have re- 
mained in the scoriz without combining 
with the galena, yet sueh a quantity . 
could be obtained as would satisfy the 
demands of the fiscal officers of the Inca, 
“To this method of working may be 
attributed the quantity of metallic trea- 
sure which Pizarro was enabled to ex- 
tort from the Inca Atahuallpa as his 
ransom, which, according to Garcilasso 
de la Vega, is stated at the enormous 
sum of eight hundred thousand pounds, 
or, according to Gomara, at the more 
—— amount of one hundred and 
fty thousand pounds. The plunder of 
Cuzco was also very large; and although 
the amount of it, as given by Henera, a 
writer long posterior to the event, and 
whose authority does not appear, may 
be exaggerated at four hundred thou- 
sand pounds, yet there is evidence suf- 
ficient to prove that the treasure found 
in that city was more than could have 
been collected if it had all arisen from 


_the washings, and if the Indians had 


not worked some“of the mines.” 


Pausing here, and looking back from 
this important point in history, we have 
clearly shown the extent of the increas- 
ed power to carry out the ambitious 
and grasping designs of her monarchs 
which her new colonies had thrown 
into the possession of Spain. In 
little more than half a century, an 
amount equal to half the stock of the 
coined metals previously existing in 
the world passed through her hands, 





* Vol. ii. 


pp. 50-51. 
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and wasalavished in the payment of 
large armies raised amongst her own 
subjects, or in subsidising the govern- 
ments and the unruly adventurers of 
other countries. e have- already 
remarked that no portion of the vast 
sums annually flowing into the coun- 
try was devoted to the promotion of 
the industrial arts, or to the improved 
cultivation of the soil, from which 
most other nations have derived such 
important benefits. Still less can we 
discover any efforts made by the 
Spanish people to develop the vast 
resources of the soil of their newly 
acquired possessions in Mexico. Their 
efforts appear to have been exclusively 
directed to the work of extracting from 
the coerced labour of the population 
the greatest amount of the gold and 
silver so abundantly yielded by the 
soil. Yet we have seen, from the 
experience of the comparatively few 
years which have elapsed since Mexico 
rose to the dignity of an independent 
empire, even amidst the internal dis- 
cord with which she has been afflicted, 
how vast those resources are by nature, 
and how abundantly they would, from 
their first discovery, have increased 
under the rule of a wise and paternal 
government, even in their early con- 
dition as colonies. The only sensible 
use which Spain made of her abun- 
dant treasures was in the extension of 
mercantile adventure and foreign com- 
merce. She had previously gained a 
footing both in the East and the West 
Indies. But the genius of her people 
was not commercial ; and they failed 
as colonisers. We have already stated 
that she was shortly ousted from these 
valuable possessions by the more en- 
- terprising Portuguese, and the com- 
mercial genius and naval prowess of 
the English and Dutch. Her maritime 
power, in fact, may be said to have 
commenced its declination contempo- 
raneously with her possession of her 
Peruvian treasures. 

We are not to assume, however, 
that more than a limited portion of 
the mineral treasures of Spain was 
used as coin. A non-commercial na- 
tion requires but a very limited-mone- 
tary circulation. The commencement 
of the sixteenth century was a period 
marked by great religious, or, per- 
haps, we ought rather to say, super- 
stitious fervour. The passion for 
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splendour of religiotis ceremonials was 
strong in the Spanish people; and the 
Romish Church was never known to 
discourage the offerings of “the faith- 
ful,” when her grandeur and power 
could be promoted by them. Vast 
sums. were lavished upon religious 
edifices, and upon their adornments. 
The presentation to the churth of a 
cross of gold, or a shrine fabricated out 
of the precious metals, sufficed to wipe 
out many a dark sin, or to obtain the 
church’s aid to many an unholy adven- 
ture. By thése and similar means vast 
amounts of the precious metals were 
locked up, and rendered as useless to 
mankind as if they had still remain- 
ed in their original locations. Suffi- 
cient quantities, however, we have 
seen, were thrown into circulation 
in the form, or as the basis, of money, 
to stimulate the commerce and indus- 
try of the trading and manufactur- 
ing communities of other countries, and 
to enable them ultimately, by the ordi- 
nary profits of commerce and of usu- 
ry, to absorb the bulk of the treasures 
which Spain and other producers of the 
precious metals permitted to pass 
through their hands with scarcely an at- 
tempt at increase or accumulation. 

We come now to a more minute 
examination of the circumstances 
attendant upon the conquest of Peru 
by its first discoverer, Francisco Pi- 
zarro. It has been previously stated 
that, on the landing of the Spaniards, 

ey found considerable stores of the 
precious metals existing in the coun- 
try, the accumulations of previous 
mining operations. No portion, how- 
ever, of these was in the form of 
money, or coined. The bulk was con- 
tained in the palaces of the Incas and 
superior nobility, who were descended 
from the same original stock, reputed 
by the Peruvian people to be divine; 
aud in the temples dedicated to the 
sun, which was worshipped as a divi- 
nity; and a large portion was worn in 
various shapes as* personal ornaments. 
Mr. Prescott, in his History of the Con- 
* of Peru, gives us the following 

escription of the temple at Cuzco :— 


“The most renowned of the Peruvian 
temples, the pride of the capital and the 
wonder of the empire, was at Cuzco, 
where, under the munificence of succes- 
sive sovereigns,it hadbecome so enriched 
that it received the name of Coricancha, 
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or ‘the Place of gold.’ It consisted of 
a principal building and several chapels 
and inferior edifices, covering a large 
extent of ground in the heart of the city, 
and completely encompassed by a wall, 
which, with the edifices, was all con- 
structed of stone. The work was of the 
kind already described in the other pub- 
lic buildings of the country, and was so 
finely executed that a Spaniard, who 
saw it in its glory, assured us he could 
call to mind only two edifices in Spain 
which, for their workmanship, were at 
all to be compared with it. Yet this sub- 
stantial, and, in some respects, magnifi- 
cent structure, was thatched with straw! 

“The interior of the temple was the 
most worthy of admiration. It was lite- 
rally a mine of, gold. On the western 
wall was emblazoned a representation of 
the Deity, consisting of a human counte- 
nance looking forth from amidst innu- 
merable rays of light, which emanated 
from it in every direction, in the same 
manner as the sun is often personified 
with us. The figure was engraved on a 
massive plate of gold, of enormous di- 
mensions, thickly powdered with eme- 
ralds and precious stones. It was so 
situated in front of the great eastern por- 
tal that the rays of the morning sun fell 
directly upon it at its rising, lighting up 
the whole apartment with an effulgence 
that seemed more than natural, and 
which was reflected back from the gold- 
en ornaments with which the walls and 
ceiling were everywhere encrusted. 
Gold, in the figurative language of the 
people, was ‘the tears wept by the sun’; 
and every part of the interior of the tem- 
ple glowed with burnished plates and 
studs of the precious metal. The cor® 
nices which surrounded the walls of the 
sanctuary were of the same costly mate- 
rial; and a broad belt or frieze of gold, 
let into the stone-work, encompassed 
the whole exterior of the edifice. 

“ Adjoining the principal structure 
were several chapels of smaller dimen- 
sions, One of them was consecrated to 
the moon, the deity next held in reve- 
rence as the mother of the Incas. Her 
effigy was delineated in the same 
manner as that of the sun, on a vast 
plate that nearly covered one side of 
the apartment. But this plate, as well 
as all the decorations of the building, 
was of silver, as suited to the pale sil- 
very light of the beautiful planet. 
There were three other chapels, one of 
which was dedicated to the host of 
stars, who formed the bright court of 
the sister of the sun; another was con- 
secrated to his dread ministers of ven- 
geance, the Thunder and the Lightning; 
and a third to the Rainbow, whose 
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many-coloured arch spannedethe walls 
of the edifice with hues almost as radi- 
ant as its own. There were, besides, 
several other buildings, or insulated 
apartments, for the accommodation of 
the numerous priests who officiated in 
the services of the temple. 

“All the plate, the ornaments, the 
utensils of every description appropria- 
ted to the uses of religion, were of gold or 
silver. Twelve immense vases of the lat- 
ter metal stood on the floor of the great 
saloon, filled with grain of the Indian 
corn ; the censers for the perfumes, the 
ewers which held the water for sacrifice, 
the pipes which conducted it through 
subterraneous channels into the build- 
ings, the reservoir that received it, even 
the agricultural implements used in the 
gardens of the temple, were all of the 
same rich materials. The gardens, like 
those described belonging to the royal 
palaces, sparkled with gold and silver, 
and various imitations of the vegetable 
kingdom. Animals also were to be found 
there—among which the llama with its 
golden fleece—executed in the same 
style, and with a degree of skill which, 
in this instance, probably did not sur- 
pass the excellence of the material.” 


It was not, however, for some years 
after their first entrance into the 
country, or until they had acquired 
increased numbers and power from 
Spain, that the conquerors dared to 
outrage the national feeling by the 
sacrilegious appropriation of this vast 
mass of mineral wealth. When at 
length they did so, it was found that 
many of the costly articles had been 
buried by the natives, or thrown into the 
waters of the rivers and the lakes. 
“Such things as were in their nature 
portable were speedily removed to 
gratify the cravings of the conquerors, © 
who even tore away the solid cornices 
and frieze of gold from the great tem- 
ple, filling up the vacant places with 
the cheaper, but—since it affords no 
temptation to extravagance—more 
durable, material of plaster. It is 
computed that, besides the great tem- 
ple at Cuzco, there were from three 
to four hundred inferior temples and 
religious houses in the Peruvian capi- 
tal and its environs, besides many 
splendid temples and religious houses 
scattered over the provinces.” 

It was not for some years after the 
conquest of this wealthy land that 
much of its gold and silver stores 
found their way to Spain; and even 
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then it is most probable that the 
amount was limited to the Spanish 
monarch’s share in the ransom ex- 
acted from the unfortunate Inca, 
Atahuallpa, and the sack of Cuzco, 
added to the ae conveyed home 
by such fortunate adventurers as from 
time to time returned to Europe, 
satisfied with their accumulations, 
and anxious to exchange the discom- 
forts and toil of the newly acquired 
country for the comparative ease and 
dignity which the possession of the 
precious metals enabled them to 
enjoy. Ample stores, however, of 
those metals, already won from the 
earth, were left behind to feed the 
rapacity of even a race of Spanish 
adventurers for years to come. To 
assist us in forming an idea of the 
extent of the stores left for future ad- 
venturers to appropriate, we may 
here advert to a singular practice 
which existed amongst the Incas and 
the Peruvian princes. The palaces 
of the latter almost vied with those 
of the Inca himself in magnificence 
and costly adornment; yet we learn 
that— 


“The wealth displayed by the Peru- 
vian princes was only that which each 
had amassed* individually for himself. 
He owed nothing to inheritance from his 
prececessors. On the decease of an Inca, 
his palaces were abandoned; all his 
treasures, except what were employed in 
his obsequies, his furniture and apparel, 
were suffered to remain as he had left 
them, and his numerous mansions were 
closed up forever. The reason of this 
was the popular belief that the soul of 
the departed monarch would return 
after a while to reanimate his body on 
earth ; and they wished that he should 
find everything to which he had been 
used in life prepared for his reception. 

“When an Inca died, or, to use his 
own language, was called to the man- 
sions of his father, the Sun, his obsequies 
were celebrated with great pomp and 
solemnity. The bowels were taken 
from the body, and deposited in the tem- 
ple of Tampu, about five leagues from 
the capital. A quantity of his plate and 
jewels was buried with them. A num- 

er of his attendants and favourite 
concubines, amounting, it is said, some- 
times to a thousand, were immo- 
lated on his tomb. The body of the 
deceased Inca was skilfully embalmed 
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aiid removed to the Great Temple of 
the Sun at Cuzco. There the Peruvian 
sovereign, on entering the awful sanc- 
tuary, might behold the effigies of his 
royal ancestors ranged in opposite files ; 
the men on the right, and their queens 
on the left, of the great luminary which 
blazed in refulgent gold on the walls of 
the temple. The bodies clothed in 
princely attire, which they had been ac- 
customed to wear, were placed on chairs 
of gold with their heads inclined down- 
ward ; their hands placidly crossed over 
their bosoms; their countenances ex- 
hibiting their natural dtsky*hue, less lia- 
ble to change than the fresher colouring 
of a European complexion—and their 
hair of raven black,or silvered over with 
age, according to the period at which 
they died. It seemed like a company of 
solemn worshippers fixed in devotion, so 
true were the forms and lineaments to 
life. The Peruvians were as successful 
as the Egyptians in the miserable at- 
tempt to perpetuate the lineaments of 
the body beyond the limits assigned to 
it by nature.”* 

These venerated effigies were re- 
moved by the natives before the capi- 
tal was sacked by the Spaniards ; and 
it is also said that most of the trea- 
sures contained in the royal palaces 
were removed and secreted from the 
clutch of the invaders, and an amownt 
of gold and silver thus secured very 
far above that which they succeeded 
in appropriating. 

For a long series of years, during 
the reign of the Emperor Charles the 
Fifth, Peru was comparatively worth- 
less as a possession to Spain, and 
under successive members, of the 
Pizarro family might be said almost 
to have thrown off all allegiance to 
the Spanish crown. During this 
period a great social change had been 
created in the new country by the 
use, for the first time there, of gold 
and silver as money. The treasures 
seized by the adventurers were melted 
into ingots of a uniform standard, 
which were divided amongst them,— 
six thousand pesos d’oro (about 
£4000 sterling) being the share of 
each cavalry soldier, and half that 
amount that of the infantry. The 
sudden influx of so much wealth, it is 
said, in so transferable a form, among 
a party of reckless adventurers, little 
accustomed to the possession of money, 





* History of the Conquest of Peru, vol. i. pp. 30, 31. 
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had its natural effect. It supplied 
them with the means of gaming, so 
strong and common a passion with 
“the Spaniards that it may be consider- 
ed a national vice. Fortunes were 
won, and lost and won, in a single day, 
sufficient to render the proprietors 
independent for life; and many a 
desperate gamester, by an unlucky 
~throw of the dice or turn of the cards, 
saw himself stripped in a few hours of 
the fruits of toil, and obliged to begin 
over again the business of rapine. 
Among these one in the cavalry ser- 
vice is mentioned, named Leginzand, 
who had received as his booty the 
image of the sun raised on a plate of 
burnished gold, spread over the walls 
in a recess of the great temple, and 
which for some reason or other, per- 
haps because of its superior fineness, 
was yot recast like the other orna- 
ments. This rich prize the spend- 
thrift lost in a single night; whence it 
became to be a proverb in Spain— 
“ Juega el Sol antes que amanezca”— 
“ Play away the sun before sunrise.” 
The historian informs us that— 


“The effect of such ‘a surfeit of the 
precious metals was instantly felt on 
prices. The most ordinary articles were 
only to be had for exorbitant sums. <A 

uire of paper sold for ten pesos d’oro, 
the commercial value of the precious 
metals represented by the term pesos 
doro being three dollars and 7 cents 
present currency, or about 13s. A bottle 
of wine sold for sixty; a sword for 
forty or fifty; a cloak for a hundred, 
sometimes more a pair of shoes cost 
thirty or forty pesos d’oro; and a good 
horse could not be had for less than 
twenty-five hundred. Some brought a 
still higher price. Every article rose in 
value, as gold and silver, the represent- 
atives of all, declined. Gold and silver, 
in short, seemed to be the only things in 
Cuzco that were not wealth.” 


The influx of the precious metals of 
Peru into Spain was not fully deve- 
loped, and did not become of a regu- 
lar character, until ‘the mission of the 
licentiate, Pedro de la Gasca, had 
been successful in overthrowing the 

wer of the Pizarros, and introduc- 
ing order and regular laws into the 
country. By the wise~ measures of 
the.same agent of the Spanish mon- 
arch, the condition of the native po- 
pulation was materially improved. 
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The title to property was secured, and 
able and upright judges were appoint- 
ed,-who laboured diligently with their 
chief to correct the mischief caused by 
the misrule of their predecessors. The 
career of Gasca is a somewhat remark- 
able one; it is recorded of him that— 


“By a calm appeal to reason he 
wrought a change in the hearts of the 
Chee ; and, without costing a drop of 

lood to asingle loyal subject, he sup- 
pressed a rebellion which had menaced 
Spain with the loss of the wealthiest of 
her provinces. He had punished the 
guilty, and in their spoils found the 
means to recompense the faithful. He 
had, moreover, so well husbanded the 
resources of the country, that he was en- 
abled to pay off the large loan which he 
had negotiated with the merchants of 
the colony for the expenses of the war, 
exceeding nine hundred thousand pesos 
d’oro. Nay, more; by his economy he 
had saved a million and ahalf of ducats 
for the government, which for some years 
had received nothing from Peru ; and he 
now proposed to carry home this accep- 
table treasure to swell the royal coffers, 
All this had been accomplished without 
the cost of outfit, or salary,or any charge 
to the crown, except that of his own 
frugal expenditure. 

“Gasca was most gracidusly received 
on his return by his sovereign, Charles 
the Fifth, to whom the treasure which he 
brought, and the trustworthy account of 
the value of his new possession, were 
most acceptable, at a time when the ex- 
chequer of Spain was/in a state of the 
greatest poverty,caused by the expensive 
European struggles in which he had 
been engaged. Previously, however, to 
the mission of Pedro de la Gasca, the 
greed of the Ed discoverers of the 
country had laid the foundation of vast 
future accessions to the monetary re- 
sources of the world. Gonzalo Pizarro 
had possessed himself of the silver hills 
of Potosi, which, however, were not 


_ worked effectually until some years after 


their first acquisition. Under the super- 
intendence of Cabajal, a faithful friend 
and companion of Gonzalo, a vein of ex- 
traordinary richness was opened, which 
soon enabled him to send large remittan- 
ces to Lima; and it is recorded by the 
Spanish historian, Tarate, that the effect 
was such, according to Garcilasso, that 
in ten years from this period an iron 
horse-shoe in that quarter came to be 
worth nearly its weight iv silver, whilst 
the tide of wealth which flowed in 
from the mines, supplied Pizarro with 
the resources of a European monarch. 


~ 





~ 
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Previously to this period, however, the 
visit of fhe Pizarro to his native 
land, and his appearance at court with 
gold to the amount of half a million of 

esos, much of it in the form of those 
Seantiful manufactures of the precious 
metals for which the Indians of Peru 
were so celebrated, and the arrival with 
him of a number of private adventurers, 
laden with wealth, had excited in Spain 
a perfect rage for emigration. 

“The conquest of Mexico, though call- 
ing forth general admiration, as a bril- 
liant and wonderful exploit, had as yet 
failed to produce those golden results 
which had been so fondly anticipated. 
The splendid promises held out by Fran- 
cis Pizarro, on his recent visit to the 
country, had not revived the confidence 
of his countrymen, made incredulous by 
repeated disappointment. All that they 
were assured of was the difficulties of 
the enterprise ; and their distrust of its 
results was sufficiently shown by the 
small number of followers, and those 
only of the most desperate stamp, who 
were willing to take their chance in the 
adventure. 

“But now these promises were real- 
ised. It was no longer the golden re- 
ports that they were to trust, but the 
gold itself, which was displayed in such 
profusion before them. All eyes were 
now turned towards the West. The 
broken spendthrift saw in it the quarter 
where he was to repair his fortunes as 
speedily as he had ruined them. The 
merchant, instead of seeking the pre- 
cious commodities of the East, looked in 
the opposite direction, and counted on 
far higher gains, where the most com- 
mon articles of life commanded so exor- 
bitant prices. The cavalier, eager to win 
both gold and glory at the point of his 
lance, thought to find a fair field for his 
prowess on the mountain plains of the 
Andes.” * 


As has been the case with respect 
to nearly all the conquests of the 
Spanish people, in their avidity for 
sudden gain—for the possession of 
gold and silver—they neglected, and 
in fact wantonly destroyed, sources of 
wealth and of future commercial great- 
ness, almost» incalculable in extent. 
We may instance their treatment of 
the vast flocks of llamas which they 
found spread over every portion of the 
country on their arrival, the wool of 
which furnished the material for cloths 
of exquisite manufacture and dyes, 
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equal indeed in beauty to the finest 
productions of the East. These ani- 
mals were appropriated exclusively to 
the Sun and the Inca; and the utmost 
care was manifested in their rearing, 
and to promote their increase. They 
were scattered over the different pro- 
vinces, chiefly in the colder regions of 
the country, where they were intrusted 
to the care of experienced shepherds, 
who conducted them to different pas- 
tures, according to the change of sea- 
son. A few only were slaughtered for 
the consumption of the court, and for 
religious festivals, and then only the 
males. They were sheared at the 
appointed period, the wool deposited 
in the public magazines, whence it 
was dealt out to families in quantities 
apportioned to their wants, and spun 
and woven by the female portion of 
each household. By the Spaniards 
these valuable animals were slaughter- 
ed with such recklessness, as a Spanish 
writer, Oudezardo, the governor of 
Cuzco, informs us, that “in four years 
more of these animals perished than 
in four hundred in the times of the 
Ineas. The flocks, once so numerous 
over the broad table-lands, were now 
thinned to a scanty number, _ that 
sought shelter in the fastnesses of the 
Andes. The poor Indian, without 
food, without the warm fleece which 
furnished him a defence against the 
cold, now wandered half starved and 
naked over the plateau.” 

It is truly painful to contemplate 
the serious change for the worse 
which took place amongst the Peru- 
vian population, whilst they were sub- 
jected to the arbitrary sway of Fran- 
cisco Pizarro and his successors. "The 
rule of the Incas was upon the whole 
a mild and patriarchal one. Although 
their subjects were not permitted op- 
portunities of rising much above their 
original position in the social fabric, 
and were virtually not free agents, 
being compelled to work for the mo- 
narchs and the superior nobility, yet 
the tasks allotted them were within 
their strength to perform, and were 
gone through with alacrity and cheer- 
fulness. Poverty was unknown in the 
country; and if the natives could not 
become individually rich, neither were 
any permitted to want. The arts of 
civilisation had obviously been long 





* History of Peru, vol. ii. 26, 27. 
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cultivated amongst them, probably for 
centuries, although whence derived 
has not been satisfactorily determined. 
Their public roads alone afforded evi- 
dence of an advanced stage of civilisa- 
tion, and a vastness of design, com- 
bined with power to construct, which 
have struck every traveller with asto- 
nishment. Humboldt has recorded 
that “the roads of the Incas were 
among the most useful and stupendous 
works ever executed by man.” And 
in one respect they were greatly in 
advance of the similar works con- 
structed by the Romans. Small build- 
ings or stations were erected along 
them, at distances variously estimated 
at from a league to five miles asunder, 
which served as resting-places for a 
numerous corps of chasquis or couriers, 
by whose means despatches could be 
forwarded from one extreme of the 
empire to another, it is said, at the 
rate of a hundred and fifty miles per 
day. Poetry, in the form of ballads, 
was cultivated amongst the Peruvians ; 
and it is even said that they had-ad- 
vanced as far as dramatic composi- 
tion. 

Far different became their condition 
after they had been subjected to the 
arbitrary dominion of their conquerors. 
The Spaniards were merciless in their 
exactions of labour from their Indian 
slaves. Regarding gold as the means 
by which every luxury and enjoyment 
were brought within their reach, 
human life evea was not permitted to 
stand in the way of their obtaining it. 
Their victims were literally worked 
into the grave, as the cheapest asylum 
which offered itself for those who could 
work no longer. In the mean time, 
every outrage which the most atro- 
cious wickedness could suggest, was 
practised towards this inoffensive 
people. The most boundless scope 
was given to licentiousness. The 
young maiden was torn, without re- 
morse, from the arms of her family, 
to gratify the passion of her brutal 
conqueror. The sacred houses of the 
Virgins of the Sun were broken open 
and violated, and the cavalier swell- 
ed his harem with a troop of Indian 
girls, making it seem that the Crescent 
would have been a more fitting symbol 
for his banner than the immaculate 
Cross. 

We need scarcely ask what must 
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have been the social condition of 
Spain herself, when her population 
had been reinforeed by the return of 
successive bands of these ruthless and 
utterly depraved adventurers. We 
know, in fact, that society throughout 
other European countries was con- 
taminated by their presence. 

The influx of gold and silver from 
the Spanish colonies into Europe can 
searcely be said to have proceeded 
with any regularity before the middle 
of the sixteenth century. Humboldt 
eet the annual supply as fol- 
ows :— 


From 1556 to 1578, £448,000 sterling. - 

“ 1579,, 1600, 280,000 “ 

On the discovery of America, as 
has been previously stated, the coined 
money in the world was believed to 
be £34,000,000 

Produce of 112 years, 

allowing for wear 
tear, 138,000,000 . 


£1172,000,000 


A large portion of this increase 
must obviously have come from other 
sources than the American mines; 
such, for example, as the melting down 
of plate in various countries of Europe, 
to provide the funds for war. It is es- 
timated that £42,000,000 sterling was 
abstracted during the period in ques- 
tion, by the extension of the com- 
merce of Europe, and of England in 
particular, with Asia and other east- 
ern countries, leaving £130,000,000 
as the coined money of Europe. The 
effect of so large an addition to the 
circulating medium was a rapid en- 
hancement of the prices of commodi- 
ties in every country. In the reign of 
Henry VII., during a period regarded 
as one of great dearth, the price of 
wheat was 3s. 4d. per quarter. From 
1583 to 1592 the average was 20s. 9d., 
and from 1593 to 1602 it had risen 
to 33s 3d. Prices of commodities 
generally throughout Europe were en- 
hanced in similar proportion. Don 
Sancho Moncada, who published his 
work at Madrid in 1619, after boast- 
ing “de que el oro e! plata eran cose 
cha esta nacion,” adds, that “before 
the discovery of the Indies he who 
possessed one hundred reals was as 
rich as he who now enjoys five hun- 
dred; for with the abundance of gold 
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and silver, their value has fallen, and 
the value of whatever has to be bought 
with money has likewise increased.” 
Of course, in the last sentence the 
worthy Spaniard only tells us the same 
story a second time, though in a diffe- 
rent form. The principal sufferers 
were the monarch and great Jand- 
owners, who derived their incomes 
from the soil, in the shape of fixed in- 
comes from fines, chief rents, or under- 
leases for lives or years, and the la- 
bouring classes, whose wages were not 
raised in proportion to the increased 
cost of living. 

The increase of gold and silver dur- 
ing the seventeenth century has been 
estimated at £337,500,000. Deducting 
one-tenth of this amount for the supply 
of the East, we have $304,750,000 
left for the wants of Europe. Of this 
amount Mr. Jacob @ol. ii. 131) puts 
down £297,000,000 4s the amount of 
coined money. The population dur- 
ing the century had increased 40 per 
cent., which would tend to check ex- 
cessive prices, owing to the increased 
demand for coin to be used for en- 
larged exchange transactions. 

During the latter portion of the 
seventeenth century, there was a con- 
siderably increased amount of the pre- 
cious metals employed in the decora- 
tion of Catholic churches and in 
private dwellings. Watches, both in 
gold and silver cases, became more 
generally worn, as these watches be- 
came cheapened in their manufacture. 
A larger quantity of the precious 
metals was used for gilding, plating, 
lace, &c., and the possession of vari- 
ous utensils of gold and silver became 
an object of ambition to the nobility 
and gentry throughout Europe.* From 
1700 to 1809, the increase of the 
precious metals is estimated at 
£706,464,434, the annual produce 
having been, during the century, 
nearly £8,000,000 sterling. The 
stock of coin, however, is only esti- 
mated, in 1809, at £380,000,000 ster- 
ling.t Of course, in this estimate, as 
in previous ones, wear and tear is 
taken into consideration. In regard- 
ing the slow inerease in the stock of 
coin up to the close of the eighteenth 
century, as compared with the in- 
crease in the stock of the precious 
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metals in other forms, we should bear 
in mind that, in many of the princi- 
pal trading countries of Europe, the 
domestic transactions could be effi- 
ciently carried on by means of paper 
representative money, thus enabling a 
large portion of the precious metals to 
be employed for other purposes. 

Mr. Jacob thus winds up his sketch 
of the progress of our supply of these 
metals up to the beginning of the pre- 
sent century :— 


“Viewing Europe as a whole, com- 
prehending with it England, and taking 
into view the United States of America, 
which had risen from low beginnings to 
become a wealthy and independent 
power, we are compelled to believe that 
the whole mass of material wealth had 
increased at a rate much beyond that 
which has been shown to have been the 
rate of increase of the precious metals. 
If we could be led to estimate the rate 
of the advance in material wealth to 
have been very much beyond the rate of 
the increase of metallic wealth, we might 
expect that the prices of commodities in 
general would have fallen, instead of 
having risen in the period under consi- 
deration. It must, however, be borne in 
mind, that times of internal turbulence 
favour the conversion of articles of me- 
tallic wealth from articles of luxury into 
current coin. This operation, especial- 
ly, was proceeding in the early part of 
the wars which originated in the French 
Revolution. In France itself the most 
tangible property of the royal and noble 
families who became emigrants was_ 
their plate and jewels. The same was 
the case with the churches, monasteries, 
and other public establishments. Whe- 
ther that plate was sold to supply the 
means of emigration, whether it was‘ 
confiscated by the decrees of the Con- 
vention, or devoted to unauthorised 
pillage, the greater part of it would, for 
the sake of more facility in its circula- 
tion, be converted into coined money. 
In Italy, where the churches, shrines, 
and religious institutions were richly 
furnished with ornaments of silver and 
gold, the greater part was seized either 
by the assailants or defenders, and con- 
verted into coin. The same course of 
events may be observed in the Nether- 
lands, in Austria, in the parts of South- 
ern Germany, and, though at a later 
period, in Saxony, in Prussia, and the 
north of Germany, and, finally, in Por- 
tugal and Spain.” 





* Jacob, vol. ii. p. 131. 


+ Ibid, 


ii, p. 214. + Ibid, ii. p. 222. 
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We must briefly advert to the pro- 
gress.of the supply from the mines of 
Russia. Their yield, up to the com- 
mencement of the present century, is 
included in the previously given esti- 
mates of Mr. Jacob. 

From a very early period it was 
known ~that the soil of Russia was 
rich in the possession of metals, 
especially lead, copper, and iron; 
and every encouragement was of- 
fered. by successive sovereigns to 
encourage the pursuits of mining, 
smelting, &c., as the surest mode of 
developing the resources of the empire. 
The influx of foreign miners was 
courted; and on the accession of 
Peter the Great, that sovereign 
wrought in the first regular mine- 
work, situated near Moscow, which 
had been granted to two foreigners— 
a Dane and a Dutchman—previously 
to his setting out on his first tour 
into foreign countries, from which 
he secured the services of an assayer, 
and a number of experienced miners, 
with a master at their head. It was 
not, however, until the early part of 
the eighteenth century that gold ore 
was discovered in the mountains of 
Olonitz. About the same period it 
was discovered that the Kolhyvan 
contained a considerable proportion 
of silver, amounting to from seven to 
eight per cent. In 1745 the working 
of these mines, generally known as 
the Altayan, was undertaken by the 
Crown. Under the Empress Eliza- 
beth the mines of Russia increased 
amazingly in productive yield,—in 
part from more skilful management, 
and in part from new discoveries. 
The Beresof gold mine on the Ural 
mountains was opened in the year 
1754, and up to the year 1788— 
thirty-two years—had produced. about 
120 pood of gold, valued at 1,198,000 
roubles. The mines of Nertschink 
were also most productive.’ It is pro- 
babie, however, that at no time pre- 
vious to the beginning of the present 
century had the annual yield of gold 
in Russia reached the amount of 
£500,000 sterling. Since the. acces- 
sion of the present Emperor Nicholas, 
the mines of the Ural and the Altai 
increased still more considerably, and 
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a large additional supply was afforded 
to the world by the discovery that 
portions of the great eastern regions 
of Siberia are highly auriferous. Sir 
Roderick Murchison estimates—An- 
niversary Address, Royal Geological 
Society, vol. xiv. 1844—that, a few 
years ago, this distant region did not 
afford a third part of the gold which 
the Ural mountains produced; but by 
recent researches, an augmentation so 
rapid and extraordinary has taken 
place, that, a year or two ago, the 
eastern Siberian tracts yielded con- 
siderably upwards of £2,250,000 ster- 
ling, raising the gold produce of the 
Russian empire to near £3,000,000 
sterling. 

As in the case of the mineral pro- 
ducts of Mexico and Peru, and those 
of earlier gold-producing countries, 
comparatively portion of this 
abundant yield de the precious metals 
has fallen to the share of the classes 
by whose instrumentality they were 
raised from the bowels of the earth. 
Previously to the reign of the Em- 
press Elizabeth, the iron, copper, lead, 
and salt mines of Russia were chiefly 
owned either by the Crown or by cer- 
tain of the great landowners and 
noblemen, with a few foreigners, who 
had been induced to bring the benefit 
of their mining experience into the 
country, by the inducement of extra- 
ordinary privileges held out to them 
by Peter the Great. The workers 
were chiefly boors, belonging to such 
great landowners and noble fami- 
lies, or to the Crown. Their pay, of 
course, was the minimum for which 
the lowest caste of the peasantry could 
be maintained in strength sufficient to 
enable them to endure very severe 
toil. On the discovery of the silver 
mines of Kolhyvan and the gold mines 
of Ural, in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, they were taken possession 
of by the Crown, which already 
owned a portion of the iron, salt, &c. 
mines, besides exacting a heavy roy- 
alty upon others, especially those which 
were upon Crown lands. Under the 
reign of the Empress Catherine, we 
are informed *— 

“The political and economical con- 
stitution of the mines underwent a 





* View of the Russian Empire during 


the Reign of Catharine II, and to the 


close of the Eighteenth Century. By Wruiam Tooxg, F.RS. 
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thorough change, as the Empress, in pur- 
suance of the great plan she had formed 
of new-modelling her empire, reduced 
also this department of the public ad- 
ministration, by several ordinances and 
~~ to a well-combined system. 

ot only was the management of the 
mines greatly simplified, but likewise 
the privileges formerly granted to min- 
ers were confirmed and enlarged by 
many important concessions, even at 
the expense of several imperialties and 
prerogatives of the Crown. By the pre- 
sent constitution (1800), the mines be- 
long either to the Crown, or to public 
institutions, or to private individuals. 
The first possesses all the before-men- 
tioned gold and silver mines; the share 
which it has in the copper and iron mines 
cannot be accurately ascertained,though 
it appears, from authentic statements, 
to be about one-sixth of the former, and 
of the latter one-eighth part. 

“ Under the direction of the cabinet 
are all the gold and silver mines of Kol- 
hyvan and Nertschink. The rest of the 
Crown mines are dependent upon the 
senate. They are managed by directors 
and overseers, who deliver their ac- 
counts to the finance office of the go- 
vernment, and thence receive their or- 
ders. Besides these offices, there is also 
a Kautora at St. Petersburg, for the 
separation of the gold from the silver, 
over which the general-procureur has 
the inspection. ‘The private mines re- 
ceived in the late reign so many and 
such diverse grants by law that it would 
not be easy to point to a country which 
can show in this respect similar privi- 
leges and immunities. According to 
the former constitution, the right of 
working mines properly belonged to 
those who had the right to possess land ; 
a ee it is well known, enjoyed 
only in Russia by the nobility. The or- 
dinances of Catherine II. grant the right 
of opening mines, and erecting works at 
them,—1st, to all owners of land parti- 
cularly ; 2dly, to the nobility ; and, 3dly, 
likewise to the therein-named burgh- 
ers, and the burghers of the first and 
second guilds, Yet, from the com- 
mencement of mining, there have been 
unnoble proprietors of mines, who be- 
longed to the class of merchants; but 
their mines are either in crown-lands, 
or in the country of the Tartars, Bash- 
kirs, Vogules, and other Siberian na- 
tions; and in the former case the forests 
are given them only to cut, for a stipu- 
lated. time or for ever, with permission 
to work thé mines; but the fee-simple 
of the land was never made over to 
them.” 
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These concessions were apparently 
liberal, and were certainly most 
politic; for whilst they promoted 
the exploration of the soil in search 
of iron, copper, and other metals, 
the Crown was always ready to step 
in when such exploration resulted in 
the discovery of a supply of the 
precious metals, on the ground that 
the laws of Russia forbid mines of 
gold or silver to be owned or worked 
by private individuals. To the ex- 
tension of mining operations which 
followed we owe the discovery of 
gold in the Eastern Siberian moun- 
tains, which has so very greatly 
enlarged the production, as shown 
by Sir R. Murchison. 

It will scarcely appear singular, 
after the description we have given ~ 
of the Russian system of mining, 
and of the manner in which mining 
property was held in that country, 
that we find its increase in wealth 
attended by very little improvement 
in the condition of the masses of its 
population for at least a century and 
a half past. In the year 1788, the - 
total annual produce of Russia was 
estimated at 300,000,000 roubles. 
Her exports in the same year were 
estimated at 27,500,000 roubles. In 
the same time Russia possessed a 
nionetary circulation of 230,000,000 
roubles, of which, however, only 
76,000,000 roubles consisted of gold 
and silver coin. The amount of 
copper coin amounted to 54,000,000 
roubles, and of paper-money to 
100,000,000 roubles. It is an ob- 
vious sign of the general poverty of 
a people when so large a portion of 
its transactions can be carried. on 
in the lowest-priced metal which is 
used as coin. In 1800, the quantit 
of specie had been largely estemead 
and was increasing; but the copper 
money showed the greatest share of 
this increase—the quantity coined 
in the year being 2,000,000 roubles 
against 1,700,000 roubles of gold and 
silver. In the same year 1,300,000 
roubles of foreign coinage of various 
sorts was added to the circulation 
of the country. The exports were 
yearly exceeding the imports; and 
the value was balanced by imports 
of foreign specie. Russia had ex- 
tended, and indeed created, a luera- 
tive manufacturing system, which not 


only supplied the greater portion of 
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her population with many of the 
necessaries of life, but had as early 
as 1800 begun to furnish considerable 
quantities of goods for exportation ; 
and being added to her previous 
exports of copper, iron, bismuth, 
&ec., increased largely the balance 
ef trade in her favour, and hence 
_imereased also the influx of the 
precious metals into the empire. 
Amongst the leading manufactures 
are those of cordage and sail-cloth, 
linen, cotton, silk, woollen cloth, 
carpets, leather, earthenware, porce- 
lain, charcoal, firearms, cannons, vi- 
triol, saltpetre, potash, distilled li- 
quors, soap, isinglass, oils, &ce. In the 
most profitable of these the Crown 
is largely interested. The remainder 
are chiefly carried on by the nobility 
and large landowners, or by wealthy 
eapitalists, aided by the cheaply- 
furnished labour of the Crown boors, 
or the serfs of the possessors of the 
soil. Under such a system, the 
wealth acquired naturally flows into 
few -hands, and has thus far done 
little towards elevating the masses 
of the people; and an independent 
middle class can scarcely be said to 
exist in the empire. 

The question naturally arises— 
What has become of the large 
amount of the precious metals which 
has been exhumed from the soil 
during the last hundred years, and 
been claimed by the Crown? More 
especially, what has been the desti- 
nation of the largely-increased yield 
during the reigns of the Emperor 
Nicholas and his predecessor? The 
costly defensive works in the Black 
Sea and the Baltic, Sebastopol, 
Cronstadt, the fortifications of the 
Aland Isles, and of the various 
Russian forts, readily account for 
the dispersion of vast sums amongst 
foreign engineers, and in the pur- 
chase of the material required, 
eannon, &c. The powerful fleets 
at present shut up in their harbours 
by the Allied Powers, and a portion 
of which has been destroyed or sunk 
by the Russians themselves, account 
for the outlay of a very large amount 
of money. Aggressive wars have 
been a constant drain, both of the 
treasures of the Crown and the 
incomes of the nobility and land- 
owners, the latter of whom are 
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additionally impoverished by most 
extravagant habits of living. The 
subtle diplomacy which Russia car- 
ries on in every country with which 
she has relations, is a source of 
vast expenditure to the State; and 
Europe knows by experience how 
widely spread and lavishly conducted 
is the system of bribery and eorrup- 
tion carried on in every foreign 
court, by which she is continually 
endeavouring to urge forward her 
schemes of aggression, and to gratify 
her ambition for extended empire. 
The increased attention which the 
present war has invited to the actual 
condition of the Russian people, has 
disclosed to us a state of things 
existing amongst the most favoured 
classes—the nobility and great Jand- 
owners—which one could scareely 
have conceived compatible with the 
profitable privileges which those 
classes have so long enjoyed, and 
the large revenues which they have 
been deriving from the soil, and the 
vast mineral wealth which it yields. 
We have had it clearly shown that 
it is only by heavy advances of 
foreign capital that a great portion 
of the produce of Russia can be 
brought to the various ports of ship- 
ment; that the bulk of her grain, 
tallow, hides, hemp, and flax, and 
other articles of export, are mort- 
gaged far in advance of the period 
when they ean be delivered; in fact, 
that the foreigner may fairly be said to 
furnish the bulk of the monied capital 
by which the cultivation of the empire 
is carried on. 

But it is not so much the yield of 
the precious metals in Russia as her 
commercial policy, by which she has 
succeeded in carrying out the ambi- 
tious designs of respective rulers, and 
extending gradually the boundaries of 
the empire. From a very early period 
that policy has been of an extreme- 
ly restrictive character; and hence 
Russia has been constantly drawing 
the precious metals from every nation 
with which she has traded, and espe- 
cially from European countries. The 
following table of the exports and 
imports at St. Petersburgh, and other 
evidence derived from commercial his- 
tory, extending over more than a cen- 
tury, will show with what success and 
constancy this policy has been pursued. 
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in the year Exports. Imports. 
1742 Roubles 2,479,656 2,030,337 
1749 a 3,184,322 2,942, 242 
1759 3,530,614 Not procured. 
1780 a 10,941,128 8,656,379 } 
1790 » 21,641,779 22,964,618 
1795 » 81,767,952 23,019,175 
1799 » 38,169,925 19,290,779 


Special circumstances account for de- 
viations from the ordinary state of 
things in a few particular years. An 
excess of exports, during the latter 
portion of the same period, took place 
in the commerce of Russia through the 
ports of the Euxine which became 
still more strikingly developed subse- 
quently to her possession of the 
Crimea, which was long an object of 
ambition to her rulers, and was most 
insidiously sought to be achieved. 
During the years 1776 to 1780 she 
had exported from the ports of that 
sea to the value of 903,818 roubles 
against an import of 276,504 roubles 
only. From this point d’appui, it is 
not concealed by Russian historians, 
she aimed at grasping a share iu the 
valuable commerce between India and 
Europe, and established a considerable 
traffic with the former country, Per- 
sia, and other Eastern nations, the 
central seat of which was established 
at Astrakan. 

It is clear that, up to the close of the 
eighteenth century, before the yield of 
her mines of the precious metals had 
been so enormously increased by 
their discovery in the Eastern Sibe- 
rian range, the aggressive career of 
Russia was mainly supported by the 
influx of gold and silver to balance 
her transactions with foreign countries. 
The only exceptions to this general 
course of Russian commerce occurred 
in her transactions overland with 
Prussia on the European frontier, and 
with Persia. There was a slight ex- 
cess of imports over exports in her 
commerce with these countries; and, 
with respect to China, the exports 
about balanced the imports. 

During the fifty-four years which 
have passed of the present century 
the same principle has pervaded her 
commercial transactions with every 
country, and has been carried out 
with very great success. Great Bri- 
tain, in particular, has been constantly 


her debtor for large balances, to be 
satisfied in the precious metals. 

We need scarcely be at a loss to 
account for the amazing strides in 
substantial power made by Russia 
during the present century, and espe- 
cially within the past few years, or at 
her being able to withstand the lavish 
war-expenditure incurred by the pre- 
sent Czar and his predecessor. Dur- 
ing twenty-six successive years, a war 
has been waged with the Circassians, 
which is said to have involved a sacri- 
fice of life to the awful amount of 
about 600,000 Russians. The war 
with the Turks in 1828 and 1829 was 
accompanied by a similarly awful 
sacrifice of life, 50,000 Russians hav- 
ing perished by the plague, in addition 
to the number of lives lost on various 
battle-fields. Yet leaving out of con- 
sideration the increased yield of her 
tnines, which is the unchallenged pro- 
perty of the Crown, we have never 
heard of any deficiency of the precious 
metals in that country. Personally, 
the present Czar especially has al- 
ways been rich in their possession ; 
and he has occasionally manifested 
his monetary power by financial 
operations upon the various exchanges 
in Europe, and always with an ul- 
terior motive rather than that of mere 
gain. One of his favourite weapons 
of offence has been the effort to bring 
about monetary crises in countries 
which showed a disposition to thwart 
his ambitious designs. The resources 
of his empire must have been prodigi- 
ously increased by the vast demand 
which recent legislation in this coun- 
try, and the circumstances of Euro- 
pean nations during the past twelve 
months especially, have created for 
one of its great staples—grain. 

What is the Jesson which the pre- 
sent position of Russia ought to teach 
mankind? Obviously this—and it 
is only a confirmation of the lesson 
which had been previously taught us 
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by the decline,in power and prospe- 
rity, of Spain and her South American 
colonies—that the possession of the 
precious metals in the soil of a coun- 
try, or however obtained, may be a 
curse instead of a blessing, when 
those metals are hoarded in a few 
hands, or absorbed by the Govern- 
ment, instead of being permitted to 
circulate freely to promote the growth 
of the arts and of commerce, and the 
employment of industry. The gold 
and silver of Russia have been di- 
rected to promote only the territorial 
aggrandisement and the ambition of 
her successive rulers; whilst the 
monopolies possessed by her nobility 
and great landowners have served 
mainly to feed their passion for pro- 
fuse expenditure and ostvntatious 
display. Externally imposing as a 
power amongst nations, internally 
she is full of rottenness. Her system 
is a grinding tyranny, encircling a 
nation of abject slaves, scarcely a 
degree removed by intellect and men- 
tal culture from barbarism. Such a 
country contains within itself . the 
seeds of its own decline, or rather the 
combustible materials which must 
some day shatter the fabric of its 
imagined power into fragments; for 
Russia is not destined to sink gradu- 
ally from: the position which she has 
assumed in the world. Her break- 
up will be one of“ violence, and is 
probably not far distant, unless the 
advent to power of some wiser dy- 
nasty of sovereigns, and more honest 
and patriotic statesmen, interfere to 
prevent the catastrophe, by allowing 
their full development to the vast 
resources of her soil and position, and 
by alleviating the condition, both 
slaidal and mental, of the masses of 
her population. 

Another important lesson may be 
derived from a glance at the whole 
career and policy of Russia since the 
time of Peter the Great. That policy 
has been directed towards acquiring 
and retaining the possession of as 
large an amount of the precious 
metals as possible, in addition to the 
produce of the mines, wherewith to 
carry on vast schemes of aggrandise- 
ment, and bring about extensions of 
her empire, so astutely conducted 
that the bulk of mankind, and even 
men reputed as far-secing amongst 
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statesmen, have rarely discovered the 
objects which she was seeking to 
attain, until her prey was firmly 
clutched, or powerless at her feet. 
With the tortuous crawl of the ser- 
pent, she has made her slow ap- 
proaches towards the aeccomplish- 
ment of those objects, progressing 
almost imperceptibly, yet still draw- 
ing nearer and nearer, always pre- 
pared for the final spring until, in 
some hour of weakness on the part of 
her doomed victim, she has suddenly 
brought forth her hoarded millions, 
and swept him from her path. A full 
comprehension of the policy of Russia, 
and the genius of her political sys- 
tem, would have been especially va- 
luable during the past twelve months. 
The secret of her power is also the 
secret of her weakness. We have 
committed a suicidal mistake in per- 
mitting her to enjoy the indirect faci- 
lities afforded by Prussia and other 
states of carrying on an export trade 
little diminished from its former 
amount, whilst we have been making 
a show of crippling it, by an ostenta- 
tious blockade of her seaports. To 
some extent, indeed, we may have 
limited the amount, and diminished the 
profits of that trade. But this was not 
enough. Such a feeble half-and-half 
policy was not calculated to meet 
the emergency in which the Western 
Powers of Europe were placed b 

her insolent attack upon an unoffend- 
ing ally, and her outrage upon inter- 
national law. Moreover, she has the 
power of protecting herself from any 
material deficit being created in her 


-financial resources, by the very sim- 


ple step of limiting the amount of her 
imports, and thus maintaining her 
ability of drawing largely upon the 
stocks of the precious metals in 
Europe. We know that she is doing 
so at the present moment; and, as 
the result of our weakness and folly, 
it is well-nigh certain that she will be 
enabled, after all the reverses which 
she has sustained, to enter upon a 
new campaign in the ensuing spring, 
with resources little impaired, and 
probably with a still wilder despera- 
tion. It should be ever borne in 
mind that the loss of :an army, or of 
half-a-dozen armies, or the destruc- 
tion of fleets and fortresses, are 
lightly regarded by such a power as 
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Russia, swayed as her destinies are 
by a sovereign whom wounded pride 
and thwarted ambition have driven 
to the very verge of insanity. Let 
his empire, however, be once effec- 
tually cut off from commercial inter- 
course with the rest of the world; 
seal up the produce of its mines, its 
agricultural produce, and its manu- 
factures, and thereby destroy the in- 
comes of its nobles, its landowners, 
and its merchants; close stringently 
the avenues through which gold and 
silver, the basis of its monetary sys- 
tem, flow into the empire more abun- 
dantly than from the mines of the 
Czar, large as their produce is,—and 
the voice of the Russian people will 
probably, before many months elapse, 
assume a potency which even that ob- 
stinate and fanatical man will find 
himself powerless to resist. 

There is one source, indeed, from 
which the Czar, as a last hope, might 
draw largely, if permitted. It is well 
known that the Church, and the re- 
ligious houses in Russia, are rich in 
the possession of the precious metals, 
as well as in revenues. The former, 
however, would be the most valuable, 
because the most easily available for 
his purposes. But history has shown 
us that religious establishments, how- 
ever wealthy, have rarely yielded up, 
or even lent, their plate to sovereigns, 
except in exchange for some great 
boon to be conferred upon them. 
Within the memory of the present 
generation, Spain experienced how 
little the Romish Church within her 
borders would contribute, from its 
known wealth, even for the preserva- 
tion of their country’s liberties menaced 
by an invading foe. The effect of an 
application of Nicholas for a loan even 
of the chureh plate would most pro- 
bably dissipate at once the pretence 
that his aggression upon Turkey was 
a religious movement, entered into 
from a consideration for the condition 
of the Christian subjects of the Sultan, 
and not, what all the world considers 
it, a wanton attempt to achieve, by 
the combined agency of fraud, hypo- 
crisy, and violence, a long-contem- 
plated object of ambition. 

We shall not pursue further the in- 
quiry as to the acquisition made to 
the stock of the precious metals in the 
world up to the period of the dis- 
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covery of the resources of Australia 
and California. It is enough to know 
that they barely suffice to maintain 
the value of. the representative cur- 
rency issued by the solvent and 
honourable nations of Europe. Our 
task is rather to glanee backwards, 
and trace the effects of the various 
accessions to our stock of gold upon 
the various countries from which it 
has been supplied. Spain, it is clear, 
has supplied the bulk of the gold and 
silver at present cireulating in Europe. 
And that country has fallen from its 
enee proud position to that of a bank- 
rupt nation, whose promises to pay 
are no longer trusted by the most 
reckless of the usurious community. 
Her commerce is as limited as her 
eredit, and is in fact carried on princi- 
pally by British capital. She is at the 
present moment indebted to foreign 
aid for the little liberty which her 
people enjoy. The increase of the 
precious metals of Russia during the 
past half-century has only enabled her 
to constitute herself a nvfisance to the 
civilised world. Her own civilisation 
it has not advanced an iota, The 
claws of the barbarian have been 
strengthened, and are being whetted 
in the blood of the nations, whom folly 
has driven to worship a metal, which 
the poor Peruvian Indian only re- 
garded as affording the nearest ap- 
proach to the ocular effulgence of the 
god which he blindly worshipped. Peru 
and Mexico, from which we received 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies such a vast amount of mineral 
wealth, are thriving countries, and 
have assumed a high position amongst 
the commercial peoples of the world ; 
but far less through the instrumen- 
tality of their mineral wealth, which 
is still large, than from the proeeeds of 
the industry engaged in the cultiva- 
tion of their fertile soils, and the free- 
dom of action which ameliorated laws 
and institutions have secured for their 
populations. We are still receiving 
from them, it is true, large occasional 
remittances of the precious metals ; 
but these are  being’- distributed 
amongst the industrious classes of 
Europe, instead of being absorbed by 
unprincipled adventurers as the pro- 
ceeds of the fee-simple of millions of 
human beings held in abject slavery. 
These countries are supplying to 
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Europe most valuable raw materials ; 
—wool, that beautiful Hama wool 
especially, which the ignorant Spanish 
conquerors of Peru destroyed as be- 
neath their consideration ;—hides, 
tallow, and other products :—and are, 
moreover, carrying on a highly pro- 
fitable commeree with those very 
Eastern countries which the Spaniards 
neglected whilst so intensely eager in 
the gratification of their greed for gold. 
The main sources of the strength of 
Russia, we have already shown, are not 
the rich yield of her mines of gold and 
silver. Eastern nations furnish us 
with the products of their soil, or of 
their industry and art, instead of 
mineral wealth, diffusing blessings 
amongst their own populations, whilst 
supplying us with most grateful com- 
forts and aids to our mercantile and 
manufacturing supremacy. 

Upon the world at large, however, 
the effect of the increase of the pre- 
cious metals, from time to time, has 
exercised a most -beneficent effect, by 
increasing the medium used for the 
exchange of commodities—in -other 
words, money—and enhancing the re- 
ward of industry by holding out the 
prospect to the industrious classes of 
increased ability to consume, as the 
precious metals used as money be- 
came more abundant. In every age 
of the world prices have been en- 
hanced by an increase of the medium 
of exchange. In ancient and medieval 
times this medium was entirely gold 
and silver. In more modern days 
representative money has occasionally 
exercised the same influence. Poli- 
tical economists preach to us of the 
evils of inflated currencies and de- 
preciated representative money; but 
so long as an ample currency, be it 
composed of what it may, keeps im 
dustry employed, the result must be 
increasing capital, and its diffusion 
amongst the masses; whilst its oppo- 
site, a restricted cireulation, and con- 
sequent cheapness, must be an accu- 
mulation of wealth in the hands of the 
few, and the decline in the social scale 
of the many. 

Vast as we have seen the addition 
made to the stores of the precious 
metals, and therefore of money, for 
which those metals formed the basis, 
during the eighteenth century, a re- 
view of the data which we have laid 
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before our readers must show that the 
commercial transactions of the world 
had materially exceeded them. Prices 
of most commodities retrograded dur- 
ing the eighteenth century, and until 
recently, although we were compelled, 
during a portion of this period, to 
have recourse to a paper currency. 
This very resort, however, rendered 
compulsory by the disturbed state of 
the continent of Europe, served to 
prove the position for which we are 
eontending—that more money means, 
more reward for industry and art— 
more products and more created capi- 
tal; whilst monetary restriction means 
industry neglected, its rewards con- 
fiscated, the few rolling in wealth, 
and the many sinking into poverty. 
We are not here about to enter into 
@ currency discussion; but we may, 
without far transgressing the bounds 
of our subject, point to our position 
in 1847 and 1848, and ask what would 
have been our position had not na- 
ture’s extension of the currency come 
to our aid, in maintaining a system of 
free imports, concurrently with a war 
against what has long been regarded, 
and with some truth, as the colossal 
country of Europe. 

The doctrine that prices are affected 
by the increase or decrease of the pre- 
cious metals, has been denied by what 
may be fitly called the matter-of-fact 
sehool of politieal economists, who, in 
one breath, contend that gold and 
silver are mere commodities, and in 
the next that their possession forms 
the only just basis of money, and pro. 
fess a wish to see all money composed 
of them. The error of these men 
arises from their want of inclination 
to observe attentively the mode in 
which eonsiderable aecessions of the 
precious metals in any community act 
upon its social condition. If regarded 
merely as a commodity, or devoted 
mainly to the purposes of art and 
household or personal adornment, the 
effect of such increase would be un- 
doubtedly small. But when convert- 
ed into the form which enables it to 
afford additional employment to in- 
dustry and enterprise, increased con- 
sumption by the masses begins to 
affect the prices of all other commo- 
dities, and enhancement goes on until 
production has overtaken the increase 
in the metals by which prices are 
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measured. We have been experienc- 
ing something very like this during 
the past two years. There is scarcely 
a commodity to be found the price of 
which is not higher at the present 
moment than on the average of the 
past quarter of a century, as measured 
in the precious metals. Their rela- 
tion to each other, however, is little 
changed. This would not be the case, 
however, were the production of any 
particular commodity to be suddenly 
or largely increased in excess of the 
demand for it. Were the production 
of iron, for example, to be increased 
by 50 per cent., its relation to copper, 
the production of which had not in- 
creased, as well as its price, as mea- 
sured in money, would be sensibly 
diminished. 

We have felt the effeet upon prices 
of the recent accession to the supply 
of the precious metals, afforded us 
from California and Australia, much 
less sensibly than we should have 
done, for several very weighty rea- 
sons. In the first place, the supply 
from these countries has had to act 
upon a vastly increased stock existing 
in the world, as well as upon a com- 
merve increasing at a rate equal to, if 
not exceeding, that of the precious 
metals. If an accession of eight mil- 
lions sterling per annum, during the 
eighteenth century, kept pace with 
the monetary requirements of the 
world, forty millions sterling per an- 
num, the produce, in round numbers, of 
California and Australia, is found little 
more adequate, if any, to keep pace with 
its increased requirements at the pre- 
sent time. In the next place, it must 
be borne in mind that the bulk of our 
large commercial transactions are car- 
ried on without requiring the presence 
of any large quantity of metaliic 
money. It would probably excite the 
amazement of the sticklers for “hard 
money ”—that god of some of our pro- 
fessing political economists—if they 
could see with what facility it is dis- 
— with in the Ciearing-house in 

ondon, and on our Stock and Share 
Exchanges, and how little it enters 
into the vast import and export trans- 
actions of the country. At any given 
moment, in Great Britain at all events 
—such is the genius of her monetary 
laws—an assurance of the capability 
of the Bank of England to retain an 
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additional five millions of gold in her 
commerce, would exercise an influence 
over the entire community greater 
than the discovery of another Califor- 
nia or Australia. 

And here a most important ques- 
tion suggests itself for consideration, 
and will most probably before long be 
discussed with greatinterest. A short 
while ago, in the pages of this Maga- 
zine, reference was made to the dis- 
covery of the precious metals in Cali- 
fornia and Australia, as “the currency 
extension act of nature.” As such it 
was operating at the period when the 
article was published—January 1851 
—and for some time subsequently ; 
but more recent experience must have 
shaken the confidence then felt by 
many parties, that the effect of conti- 
nued large imports of gold and silver 
would suffice, without legislation, to 
rid us of the disastrous effects attend- 
ant upon the working of our existing 
monetary system. We are nowin a 
better position to solve the question, 
—which we may put into the follow- 
ing form—Can we, by the aid of an 
increase of the world’s stock of the 
precious metals merely, protect our- 
selves against those crises which 
periodically sweep away such vast 
masses of the capitalised industry of 
this country, and maintain for our 
merchants and manufacturers that 
ample, and at the same time elastic, 
circulation of money throughout Great 
Britain which is required to enable 
them to compete effectively for their 
just share of the largely increased 
commerce of the world ? 

The -answer, we think, must be in 
the negative; for, in the first place, 
there is no direct connection between 
the stock of the precious metals in 
the world, and the quantity of money 
permitted to be issued in Great Bri- 
tain. We begin to find our currency 
expand, under our present money 
laws, only when those metals find 
their way into the coffers of the Bank 
of England, and compel the directors 
of that establishment to look round 
them for new channels, in which they, 
or their amount in representative 
paper, may be employed to advantage 
and with moderare safety. We have 
no security whatever how long such 
increased quantity of gold and silver 
may be permitted to remain in the 
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country ; and consequently no secur- 
ity as to when the bank, by its de- 
parture, may be compelled to with- 
draw its increased issues, and to 
throw back upon their own unaided 
resources those unfortunate persons 
who, upon the faith of an easy money 
market, have engaged in extensive 
operations and undertakings at home 
or abroad. Those very operations, 
to which the trading community are 
tempted by the direct action of the 
bank when it offers discounts at 2 
to 24 per cent., as was the case only 
two years ago, not unfrequent!y bring 
about the very revulsion—a contract- 
ed condition of the currency—the 
ruinous effects of which are so justly 
dreaded by all elasses of the com- 
munity. It is very obvious from the 
experience of the past six months, 
that no increase has taken place in 
the precious metals, either coined or 
in bulk, sufficient to impel holders to 
deposit them in the bank at interest. 
More profitable investments have 
been readily found in this and other 
countries; and so long as this is the 
case, or until we find our exports of 
merchandise and produce exceeding 
our imports, as a rule, instead of an 
occasional exception, we shall not be 
enabled, however vast may be the 
stock of gold and silver in the world, 
to congratulate ourselves upon an 
increased amount in this country, 
sufficiently large to enable the Bank 
of England, under our existing mone- 
tary system, to afford to commerce 
and industry a permanently extended 
circulation. Thus, during the past six 
months we have seen our great trad- 
ing communities watching anxiously 
from week to week, for some increase 
in the bullion held in that establish- 
ment, to warrant the hope that the 
large arrivals from Australia and 
elsewhere would at length begin to 
recruit its stock, and allow the bonds, 
in which enterprise and industry were 
so tightly held, to be slackened. But 
disappointment has been the only re- 
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sult. The gold and silver received in 
such large amounts have regularl 
disappeared to liquidate foreign bal- 
ances, to carry on the war in which 
we are embarked, or to advanee to 
the ally in whose behalf it is waged. 
The existence of a state of war, in 
which the majority of the great powers 
of Europe may at no distant period 
find themselves involved, and whose 
termination none can foresee, is an 
additional element recently introduc- 
ed into the question to which we have 
adverted. 

~ There is a possibility, and, in fact, 
a probability, at which we may glance 
en wep that, as the result of a dis- 
turbed state of society in continental 
Europe, the metallic capital of some 
of its countries may flow to Great 
Britain for safe investment, as to a 
land whose soil the foot of an enemy 
is never permitted to pollute. It 
was thus during the disturbed period 
which followed the discoveries in 
Mexico and Peru. Large portions of 
the metallic wealth lavished by the 
various contending powers found their 
way, by the natural course of trade, to 
this country. Other portions were 
forwarded here, as to the only country 
in which they were safe from the 
hands of the spoiler. But we can- 
not decide a question so important as 
the description and extent of the cur- 
rency, under which we can most 
securely and profitably surmount the 
difficulties with which we are sur- 
rounded, upon a mere probability. 
It is certain that we shall be called 
upon to put forth gur commercial 
and industrial enterprise to its maxi- 
mum strength, to enable the com- 
munity to meet the additional load of 
taxation which it will be called upon 
to bear; and we cannot submit to 
enter upon such a struggle with our 
enterprise fettered, and the hands of 
industry paralysed, by a eurrency which 
has already been found to be too re- 
stricted for the ordinary transactions 
of a period of universal tranquillity. 
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THE JEW. 


A TALE FROM 


I was at Vienna a few years ago, 
After trying several tables-@hdte, I 
established myself at a hotel in the 
Judenstrasse, frequented by a select 
society. Mr. Miiller, master of this 
establishment, did its honours with 
thorough German gravity. Perfect 
order, extreme and _ conscientious 
cleanliness, reigned throughout the 
house. One might pass through the 
servants’ room, and even through the 
kitchens, without meeting with any- 
thing by which the sight was in the 
least offended. The cellar was as well 
arranged as a bookcase, and the regu- 
lations of the house, as regarded both 
the service and the hours of meals, 
were as punctually observed as they 
could have been in a seminary. If a 
guest came in late, though it were 
but ten minutes, he was served apart, 
in an adjoining room, that the com- 
fort of all might not be sacrificed to 
the convenience of one. 

In the conversation at this éable- 
@héte there prevailed a tone of good 
society which excluded neither ease 
nor pleasantry; but a caustic or in- 
delicate expression would have jarred 
on the ear like a false note in a well- 
executed concert. T¥® countenance 
of Mrs. Muller, in which dignity was 
blended with benevolence, was the 
barometer by which the young men 
regulated themselves when the influ- 
ence of Rhine wine or Stettin beer 
might lead them a little too far. Then 
Mrs. Muller assumed an air of reserve ; 
by a few words she adroitly broke off 
the conversation, and turned it into 
another channel; and she glanced 
gravely at her daughter, who, with- 
out affectation or pouting, kept her 
eyes fixed on her plate until the end 
of the meal. 

Ellen Muller was the type of those 
beautiful German faces which the 
French call cold, because they know 
not how to read them; she was 
a happy mixture of the Saxon and 
Hanoverian characters. A pure and 
open brow, eyes of inexpressible soft- 
ness, lips habitually closed with 
maidenly reserve, a transparent com- 
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plexion, whose charming blushes each 
moment protested against the immo- 
bility of her bearing, auburn hair 
whose rich and silken curls admirably 
harmonised with the serenity of her 
features, a graceful and flexible form 
just paths iy into womanhood ;— 
such was Ellen Miiller. 

A councillor of the Court, Hofrath 
Baron von Noth, who had resigned 
his functions in consequence of an ins 
justice that had been done him, several 
students, whose parents had recom- 
mended them to the vigilance of Mr. 
Miller, and a few merchants, com- 
posed the majority of the habitual 
guests. The party was frequently in- 
creased by travellers, literary men, 
and artists. After dinner, philosophy, 
politics, or literature, were the usual 
topics of conversation, in which Mr. 
Miiller, a man of extensive acquire- 
ments and great good sense, took part, 
with a choice of expressions and an 
elevation of views that would have 
astonished me in a man of his sta- 
tion in any country but Germany. 

Sometimes Ellen would sit down to 
the piano, and sing some of those 
simple and beautiful melodies in 
which the tenderness, the gravity, and 
the piety of the German national 
character seem to mingle. Then con- 
versation ceased; every countenance 
expressed profound attention; and 
each listener, as if he were assisting 
at a religious service, translated the 


‘accents of that universal language ac- 


cording to his sympathies, his asso- 
ciations, and the habitual direction of 
his ideas. 

I was not long in perceiving that 
Baron von Noth and a young stu- 
dent: named Werter were particularly 
sensible to Ellen’s charms and merit. 
In the baron, a middle-aged man, 
there was a mixture of dignity and 
eagerness which betrayed an almost 
constant. struggle between pride and 
the energy of a strong passion. It is 
between the ages of thirty and forty 
that the passions have most empire 
over us. At that period of life the 
character is completely formed ; and 
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as we well know what we desire, so 
do we strive to attain our end with 
all the energy of a perfect organi- 
sation. 

Werter was little more than nine- 
teen years old. He was tall, fair, and 
melancholy. I am _ persuaded that 
love had revealed itself to the young 
student by the intermediation of the 
musical sense. I had more than once 
watched him when Ellen sang. A 
sort of fever agitated him; he isolated 
himself in a corner of the room, and 
there, in a mute ecstacy, the poor boy 
inhaled the poison of love. 

The pretensions of Ellen’s two ad- 
mirers manifested themselves by at- 
tentions of very different kinds, and 
in which were displayed their differ- 
ent natures. The baron brought Mrs. 
Miiller tickets for concerts and 
theatres. Often at the dessert, he 
would send for delicious Hungarian 
wine, in which he drank the health of 
the ladies, slightly inclining his head 
to Ellen, as if he would have said— 
I bow to you alone. Werter would 
stealithily place upon -the piano a new 
ballad, or a volume of poetry; and 
when the young girl took it up, his 
face flushed and brightened as if the 
blood were about to burst from it. 
Ellen smiled modestly at the baron, or 
gracefully thanked the student; but 
she seemed not to suspect that which 
neither of them dared to tell her. 

An attentive observer of all that 

assed, I did my utmost to read 
llen’s heart, and to decide as to the 
future chances of the baron’s or the 
student’s loves. She was passionately 
fond of narratives of adventure, and, 
thanks to the wandering life I had 
led, I was able to gratify this taste. 
I noticed that traits of generosity and 
noble devotion produced an extraor- 
dinary effect upon -her. Her eyes 
sparkled as though she would fain 
have distinguished, through time and 
space, the hero of a noble action; 
then tears moistened her beautiful 
lashes, as reflection recalled her to 
the realities of life. I understood that 


neither the baron nor Werter was the - 


man to win her heart; they were nei- 
ther of them equal to her. Had I 


been ten years younger, [ think I 
should have been vain enough to en- 
ter the lists. But another person, 
whom none would at first have taken 
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for a man capable of feeling and in- 
spiring a strong passion, was destined 
to carry off the prize. 

One night, that we were assembled 
in the drawing-room, one of the ha- 
bitual visitors to the house presented . 
to us a Jew, who had just arrived 
from -Lemberg, and whom business 
was to detain for some months at 
Vienna. In a few words, Mr. Muller 
made the stranger acquainted with the 
rules and customs of the house. The 
Jew replied by monosyllables, as if 
he disdained to expend more words 
and intelligence upon details so en- 
tirely material. He bowed politely 
to the ladies, glanced smilingly at the 
furniture of the room, round which he 
twice walked, as if in token of taking 
possession, and then installed himself 
in an arm-chair. This pantomime 
might have been translated thus: 
“Here Iam; look at me once for all, 
and then heed me no more.” Mr, 
Malthus—that was the Jew’s name— 
had a decided limp in his gait; he 
was a man of the middle height, and 
of a decent bearing; his hair was ne- 
glected; but a phrenologist would 
have read a world of things in the 
magnificent development of his fore- 
head. 

The conversation became general. 
Mr. Malthus spoke little, but as soon 
as he opened his mouth everybody 
was silent. This apparent deference 
proceeded perhaps as much from a 
desire to discover his weak points 
as from politeness towards the new- 
comer. 

The Jew had one of those pene- 
trating and sonorous voices whose 
tones seem to reach the very soul, 
and which impart to words inflexions 
not less varied than the forms of 
thought. He summed up the discus- 
sion logically and lucidly ; but it was 
easy to see that, out of consideration 
for his interlocutors, he abstained 
from putting forth his whole strength. 

The conversation was intentionally 
led to religious prejudices: at the 
first words spoken on this subject, 
the Jew’s countenance assumed a sub- 
lime expression. He rose at once to 
the most elevated censiderations: it 
was easy to see that his imagination 
found itself in a familiar sphere. He 
wound up with so pathetic and power- 
ful a peroration, thdt Ellen, yielding 
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to a sympathetic impulse, made an 
abrupt movement towards him. Their 
two souls had met, and were destined 
mutually to complete each other. 

I said to myself, that Jew will be 
Ellen’s husband. 

Then I applied myself to observe 
him more attentively. When “Mr. 
Malthus was not strongly moved and 
animated, he was but an ordinary 
man, nevertheless, by the expression 
of his eyes, which seemed to look 
within himself, one could discern that 
he was internally preoccupied with 
some of those lofty thoughts identified 
with superior minds. Some celebrated 
authors were spoken of; he remained 
silent. Baron von Noth leant over 
towards me and said, in a low voice, 
“Tt seems that our new acquaintance 
is not literary.” a 

“T should be surprised at that,” I 
replied; “and, what is more, I would 
lay a wager that he is musical.” The 
baron drew back, with a movement 
of vexation, and, as if to test my sa- 
gacity, he asked Ellen to sing some- 
thing. The amiable girl begged him 
to excuse her, but without putting 
forward any of those small pretexts 
which most young ladies would have 
invented on the instant. Her mother’s 
authority was needed to vanquish her 
instinctive resistance. Her prelude 
testified to some unwonted agitation ; 
its’ first notes roused the Jew from 
his reverie; soon she recovered her- 
self, and her visible emotion did but 
aad a fresh charm to the habitual 
expression of her singing. 

Suddenly she stopped short, de- 
elaring that her memory failed her. 

Then, to our great astonishment, 
a rich and harmonious voice was 
heard, and Ellen continued, accom- 
panied by the finest tenor I ever lis- 
tened to in my life. 

The baron bit his lips; Werter 
was pale with surprise. ‘The warmest 
applause followed the conclusion of 
the beautiful duet. 

Malthus had risen from his chair, 
and seemed entirely under the spell 
of harmony. He gave some advice 
to Ellen, who listened to him with 
avidity; he even made her repeat a 
passage, which she afterwards sang 
with admirable expression. He took 
her hand, almost with enthusiasm, and 
exclaimed, “J thank you !” 
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“ Very odd indeed,” said the baron. 
Poor Werter said nothing, but went 
and sat himself down, very pensive, 
at the further end of the drawing- 
room. 

Mrs. Miler was radiant at her 
daughter’s success. As to Ellen, she 
merely said, in a low voice— 

“Tf I had instruction, I should per- 
haps be able to make something of 
music.” 

“With your mother’s permission,” 
rejoined Malthus, “I shall have plea- 
sure in sometimes accompanying you.” 

Mrs. Miiller cast a scrutinising glance 
at the Jew, whose countenance, which 
had resumed its habitual calmness, 
showed nothing that could excite her 
suspicions. She judged that such a 
man was not at all dangerous, and 
accepted his offer. Malthus bowed 
with cold dignity—doubtless appreci- 
ating the motive of this confidence— 
and Ellen struck a few notes,to divert 
attention from her embarrassment. 

The baron, who sought a vent for 
his ill-humour, said to the young 
girl, pointing to the Jew’s stick— 

“If anything should halt in the 
accompaniment, there is what will 
restore the measure.” 

Ellen rose, cast a look at the baron, 
which meant, “One meets people 
like you everywhere,” and left the 
room. Malthus took up a news- 
paper, and read until we separated 
for the night. 

The Jew led the regular life of a 
man who knows the value of time. 
He worked until noon, paid or re- 
ceived a few visits, went upon Change 
about two o’clock, then shut himself 
up in his apartment and was visible 
to nobody, and at precisely four 
o’cloek entered Mr. Muller’s room, 
where Ellen awaited him at the 
piano. It was easy to see that he 
daily assumed a greater ascendancy 
over the mind of his pupil, whose 
progress was rapid. 

When Malthus smiled, Ellen’s 
charming countenance assumed an 
indescribable expression of satisfac- 
tion ; but as soon as he relapsed into 
his habitual thoughtful mood, the 
poor girl’s soul appeared suspended 
in a sympathetic medium; she saw 
nothing, answered nobody;—in a 
word, she instinctively assimilated 
herself to the mysterious being whose 
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influence governed her, When Mal- 
thus leaned on his cane in walking, 
Ellen seemed to say, “ My arm would 
support him so well!” 

The Jew, however, did not limp 
disagteeably; his left leg was well 
formed, and his symmetrical figure 
showed the disturbance in its har- 
mony to have been the result of an 
accident. He had the appearance of 
having long become reconciled to his 
infirmity, like a soldier who considers 
his wounds a glorious evidence of his 
devotion to his country. 

I had more than once felt tempted 
to ask Malthus the history of his 
lameness; but he eluded with so much 
care every approach to the subject, 
that I deemed myself obliged to re- 
spect his secret. 

Two months passed thus, and I had 
opportunity of appreciating all the 
right-mindedness, generosity, and en- 
lightenment that dwelt in the acces- 
sible part of that extraordinary soul. 
In presence of this dangerous rival, 
who triumphed without a struggle, 
the baron became almost tender. His 
self-love cruelly suffered to see pre- 
ferred to him a lame merchant, with a 
fine voice. He sometimes attempted 
to quiz him; but Malthus confounded 
him so completely by the aptness of 
his retorts, that the laughers were 
never on the side of the baron. 

One night that the family party 
was assembled, Werter approached 
Mr. Miiller with a suppliant air, and 
delivered to him a Jetter from his 
father. The poor young man’s agi- 
tation made me suspect that the 
letter contained a proposal. Mr. 
Miller read it with attention and 
handed it to his wife, who rapidly 
glanced over it and cast a scrutinising 
glance at her daughter, to make’ sure 
whether or no she was forewarned 
of this step. A mother’s pride is 
always flattered under such circum- 
stances, and the first impulse is gene- 
rally favourable to the man who has 
singled out the object of her dearest 
affections; but the second thought is 
one of prudence; a separation, the 
many risks of the future, soon check 
the instinctive satisfaction of the ma- 
ternal heart, and a thousand motives 
concur to arrest the desired consent. 

“It were well,” she said, “first to 
know what Ellen thinks.” 
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The words were like a ray of light 
to the poor girl, whose countenance 
expressed the utmost surprise. 

“ Besides, he is very young,” added 
Mrs. Miiller, loud enough for the baron 
to hear, 

Werter’s position was baggy o ho 
stammered a few words, became 
embarrassed, and abruptly left the 
room. 

“A mere child,” quoth the baron, 
“who should be sent back to his 
books.” 

Malthus, who had observed all that 
passed, rested hig two hands on his 
stick, like a man disposed to argue 
the point, and warmly defended the 
student. 

“Tt cannot be denied,” he said, in 
conclusion, “that the young man’s 
choice pleads in his favour; and his 
embarrassment, which at thatyage is 
not unbecoming, proves, in my. opi- 
nion, that, whilst aspiring to so greata 
happiness, he has sufficient modesty to 
admit himself unworthy of it.” 

“If a declaration were a sufficient 
proof of merit,” interrupted the coun- 
cillor, “I know one man who would 
not hesitate”— 

“And who is that?” inquired Mrs. 
Miller, with ill-concealed curiosity. 

“ Myself, madam,” replied the coun- 
cillor—* Baron von Noth.” 

By the way in which this was 
spoken, the dissyllable “ myself” ap- 
peared lengthened by all the import- 
ance of the personage. 

“At my age men do not changg,” 
continued the baron; “and the present 
is a guarantee for the future.” 

Ellen was really to be _ pitied. 
When Malthus took Werter’s part, I 
saw that she was on the point of 
fainting. Her countenance, naturally 
so gentle, was overshadowed by an 
expression of vexation and displea- 
sure. She had taken the Jew’s bene- 
volent defence of the student for a 
mark of indifference. Whilst still 
under the influence of this painful 
impression, the Baron’s declaration 
came to add to her agitation; she 
east a reproachful glance at Malthus, 
sank back in her chair, and swooned 
away. The Jew sprang forward, took 
her in his arms, laid her on a sofa, and 
knelt down beside her. 

“You have not understood me, 
then ?” he exclaimed. 
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Ellen opened her eyes, and beheld at 
her feet the man whom her heart had 
selected; and, absorbed in her pas- 
sion, unconscious of the presence of 
those who stood around, she mur- 
mured, in a feeble voice— 

“Yours! Yours alone! — ever 
yours!” 

“Sir,” said Malthus to Mr. Miiller, 
“my proposal comes rather late ; but 
I hope you will be so good as to take 
it into consideration.” 

In the Jew’s manner there was the 
dignity of a man in_a position to dic- 
tate conditions. Ellén had recovered 
herself. As to Mr. Miiller, there had 
not been time for his habitual phlegm 
to become disturbed; but his wife 
could not restrain a smile at this dra- 
matic complication, whose denoue- 
ment remained in suspense. 

“Mr. Y.,” said she to me, some- 
what maliciously, “do you not feel 
the effect of example ?” 

“Perhaps I might have been unable 
to resist,” I replied, “had not Mr. 
Malthus declared himself before me.” 

Ellen blushed, and the Jew pressed 
my hand. Just then Werter re- 
entered the room, pale and down- 
cast, like a man who comes to hear 
sentence passed upon him. There 
was profound silence which lasted 
several minutes, or at least seemed 
to me to do so. At last Mr. Miiller 
broke it. 


“Gentlemen,” he said, “I am_ 


much flattered by the honour you 
have done me”— 

He. paused, and seemed to be re- 
calling past events to his mind. Dur- 
ing this short silence, Werter gazed 
at us in turn with an air of astonish- 
ment, and I doubt not that he in- 
cluded me in the number of his rivals. 

“JT have something to tell you,” 
continued Mr. Miiller, “which will 
perhaps modify your present inten- 
tions. About ten years ago I had to 
vist Terlin, where my father had 
just died. The winding up of his 
affairs proved complicated and trouble- 
some, and I was obliged to place my 
interests in the hands of a lawyer who 
had been recommended to me as ex- 
tremely skilful. The business at last 
settled, I found myself entitled to 
about forty thousand florins, which I 
= to embark in trade. I was 

appily married, and Ellen was seven 
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ears old. Our little fortune had 
een greatly impaired by a succession 
of losses, for which this inheritance 
would compensate. 

“One day I went to my lawyer’s 
to receive the money. He had dis- 
appeared, taking it with him. Des- 
pair took possession of me; I dared 
not impart the fatal news to my wife, 
and, I confess it with shame, I deter- 
mined on suicide. All that day I 
rambled about the country, and at 
nightfall I approached the banks of 
the Spree. Climbing upon the parapet 
of a high bridge, I gazed with gloomy 
delight into the dark waters that 
rolled beneath. On my knees upon 
the stone, I offered up a short but 
fervent prayer to Him who wounds 
and heals; I commended my wife and 
daughter to His merey, and precipi- 
tated myself from the bridge. I was 
struggling instinctively against death, 
when [ felt myself seized by a vigor- 
ous arm. A man swam near me, and 
drew me towards the shore, which we 
both reached, 

“It was so dark that I could not 
distinguish the features of my pre- 
server. But the tones of his voice 
made an impression upon me which 
has not yet been effaced, and I have 
met but one man whose voice has re- 
minded me of that of the generous 
unknown. He compelled me to go 
home with him, questioned me as to 
my motives for so desperate en act, 
and, to my extreme astonishment, 
handed me a portfolio containing forty 
thousand florins on the express con- 
dition that I should take no steps to 
find him out. I entreated him to 
accept my marriage-ring, at sight of 
which I promised to repay the loan, 
as soon as it should be possible for me 
to do so. He took the ring, and I 
left him, my heart brimful of gratitude. 

“T will not attempt to describe to 
you the joy with which I once more 
embraced my wife and daughter. God 
alone can repay my benefactor all the 
good he did us. I arranged my affairs, 
and we set out for Vienna, where I 
formed this establishment, of which I 
cannot consider myself as more than 
the temporary possessor. You per- 
ceive, gentlemen, that. Ellen has no 
dowry to expect, and that we may at 
any moment be reduced to a very 
precarious position.” 
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Ellen’s face was hiden by her tears started to his eyes, and he threw 
hands. When Mr. Miller ceased himself into his preserver’s arms. » 
speaking, we still listened. Presently “ All that I possess belongs to you, 
the Jew broke silence. he cried, “and I have the happiness 

“JT have little,” he said, “to add to to inform you that your capital has 
your narration: the man who was so doubled.” , , 
fortunate as to render you a service, “Of all that you possess,” replied 
remained a cripple for the rest of his Malthus, “I ask but one thing, ‘to 
days. When he plunged into the which I have no right. 

Spree, he struck against a stone, and The worthy German took the hand 
since then he limps, as you per- of his daugliter, who trembled with 
ceive.” happiness and surprise, and, placing 

We were all motionless with sur- it in that of the Jew— _ : 
prise. Then Maltfius drew a ring “Sir,” he said, addressing himself 
from his finger and handed it to Mr. to me, “you who Wave seen the world, 
Miiller. The countenance of the latter, and who are disinterested in this 
generally so cold in its expression, question, do you think that I could 
was suddenly extraordinarily agitated: do better ?” 
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THE TWENTIETH OF SEPTEMBER, EIGHTEEN-HUNDRED FIFTY-FOUR. 


As Written and Sung by Corporat Joun Brown, Grenadier Guards, when the 
Men got some Drink for the first time at Balaklava, September 28, 1854. 


[We have great pleasure in presenting our readers with the following 
enuine effusion from the Crimea. It has been rumoured that the Poet 
ureate, as well as several other bards of renown, are presently engaged in 
the task of commemorating the great campaign. With all respect for their 
genius and accomplishments, we doubt much whether any of them will exhibit 
more graphic power than the gallant Corporal, who certainly had the advan- 
tage of witnessing what he sings. We hope that his services, towards doing 
for his military comrades what Dibdin did for the Navy, will not be overlooked 
in the proper quarter. ] 


Am—The British Grenadier. 


Come all you gallant British hearts, that love the red and blue, 

And drink the health of those brave lads who made the Russians rue; 
Then fill the glass, and let it pass, three times three and once more, 
For the Twentieth of September, Eighteen-hundred Fifty-four. 


We sailed from Kalamita bay, and soon we made the coast, 
Determined we would do our best, in spite of brag or boast. 

We sprung to land, upon the strand, and slept on Russia’s shore, 
On the Fourteenth of September, Eighteen-hundred Fifty-four. 


We marched along until we came upon the Alma’s banks, 
We halted just beneath their lines, to breathe and close our ranks. 
“ Advance!” we heard, and at the word, across the brook we bore, 
On the Twentieth of September, Eighteen-hundred Fifty-four. 
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We scrambled through their clustering grapes, then came the battle’s brunt ; 
Our officers all cheered us on, our colours waved in front; 

There, fighting well, full many fell, alas! to rise no more, 

On the Twentieth of September, Eighteen-hundred Fifty-four. 


The French they had the right that day, and flanked the Russian line, 
Whilst full upon their front they saw the British bayonet shine. 

We gave three cheers, which stunned their ears, amidst the cannon’s roar, 
On the Twentieth of September, Eighteen-hundred Fifty-four. 


A pie-nie party Menschikoff had asked to share the fun, 

The Ladies came at.twelve o’clock to see the battle won ; 

They found the day too hot to stay, and the Prince felt rather sore, 
On the Twentieth of September, Eighteen-hundred Fifty-four. 


For when he called his carriage up, the French came up likewise, 

And so he took French leave at once, and left them to the prize. 

The Chasseurs took his pocket-book, the Zouaves they sacked his store, 
On the Twentieth of September Eighteen-hundred Fifty-four. 


A letter to old Nick they found, and this was what it said, 

“To meet their bravest men, my Liege, your Russians do not dread ;” 
But devils then, not mortal men, the Russian generals swore, 

Drove them off the heights of Alma in September Fifty-four. 


Here’s a health to noble Raglan, to Campbell and to Brown, 
And to all the gallant Frenchmen who share that day’s renown. 
Whilst we displayed the black cockade, and they the tricolour, 
The Russian hue was black and blue in September Fifty-four. 


One more toast we must drink to-night,—your glasses take in hand, 
And here around the festive board in solemn silence stand ; 

Before we part, let each true heart drink once to those no more, 
Who fought their fight on Alma’s height in September Fifty-four. 


And now God bless our gracious Queen, and all her royal race; 
And may her boys, to crown her joys, still keep the foremost place; 
For in the van each Englishman oft saw their sires of yore,— 
Brave Cambridge showed the royal road in September Fifty-four. 
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Prospects of the Modern Drama. 


PROSPECTS OF THE MODERN DRAMA, 


Ir has lately been maintained, by 
several ingenious writers, that the 
literature of the present day has a 
strong dramatic tendency; and that 
our poets and novelists are gradually ~ 
approximating to that form of compo- 
sition in which brevity and concentra- 
tion are the leading qualities. If the 
fact were so, we should be but too 
happy to hail it as a favourable omen; 
but we really are not able to discover 
any grounds for entertaining such an 
opinion. The greater part of a novel 
may be thrown into the shape of dia- 
logue; but it does not thence follow 
that it becomes essentially dramatic. 
Action—well regulated, designed and 
culminating action—not talk, is the 
real soul of the drama; and what- 
ever tends to impede the course of 
that action, or to interfere with the 
progress of the plot, has, and must 
have, a deleterious and positively 
weakening effect. The writings of 
Mr. Dickens have been referred to as 
eminently dramatic, aud there can be 
no doubt whatever that they abound 
in brilliant and effective dialogue. 
But for all that they are not dramatic, 
in the proper sense of the term. They 
are exceedingly diffuse; the plots are 
loosely and ill constructed; and the 
tendency of the author towards epi- 
sode is so strong, that he very often 
allows a subordinate part of the 
action to overshadow and conceal the 
main incidents of the story. Of all 
modern writers he is the most defi- 
cient in concentration; the least able 
to practise self-denial in the selection 
and arrrangement of his ideas. Per- 
haps, if it were otherwise, his novels 
might not be so attractive as they are ; 
for many of his characters would ap- 
pear meagre and frivolous if divested 
of the superabundant garb of humour 
with which the peculiar whimsical 
genius of the author has invested 
them. Almost equally deficient in 
dramatic power is Mr. Thackeray, who 
occupies much of his space in philoso- 
phising—admirably we admit—upon 
the incidents of his story, and in the 


laboured anatomy of his own charac- 
ters. Indeed we are utterly at a loss 
to know in what quarter we ought to 
search for manifestations of the alleged 
dramatic tendency. We find it not 
in the novelists—we cannot descry it 
even in the writers of plays. Several 
years have gone by since even a 
tolerable drama has been written for 
the stage. Since Mr. Troughton 
brought out his Nina Sforza, an admi- 
rable, effective, and powerful tragedy, 
we have had nothing in the higher walk 
of the drama worth listening to. From 
time to time we hear a great bluster 
about some forthcoming Cockney 
comedy, and are told, on the autho- 
rity of the literary confidants of the 
scene-shifters, that nothing compar- 
able to it has been seen since the days 
of Sheridan. It appears; and after 
two or three representations is with- 
drawn, because the public, however 
sentimentally inclined, cannot stomach 
the mawkish platitudes of its pathos, 
and refuses to accept its dull buffoon- 
ery as wit. Not much better are 
the vaudevilles which the less inven- 
tive of our playwrights purloin from 
Paris, and equip in an English dress. 
Time was when really good and lively 
vaudevilles were as plentiful as peaches 
in the French capital, but now they 
are scant and poor. We need not 
stop to inquire into the causes of this 
decline, which may arise either from 
the lack of competent artists, or from 
that practice, always destructive to 
the drama, which has become preva- 
lent, of composing for the deliberate 
purpose of suiting the histrionic ac- 
complishments of some favourite actor 
or actress of the day. From what- 
ever cause it may arise, it is indis- 
putable that this light and popular 
species of dramatic entertainment, 
which was so well suited to the genius 
of the French language, and to the 
taste of our volatile neighbours, has 
become much deteriorated; and, as a 
matter of course, the clumsy English 
adaptations have suffered in propor- 
tion. Very gladly, indeed, would we 
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hail the appearance of a tearing melo- 
drama, with its. proper complement of 


robbers, skeletons, bravos, and pil- 
grims. So wearisome is the drivel 


, that we are now invited to listen to 


in the theatres, that we would cheer- 
fully exchange five scenes of maud- 
lin sentiment for one terrific combat 
with broadswords; and we would 
have no objection to pay double price 
in order to witness the explosion of a 
powder-mill towards the termination 
of the third act. But even our melo- 
dramas have become insipid. The 
old stage ruffian has degenerated into 
a whimpering poltroon who has hardly 
pluck enough to draw his whinger; 
and our hair has become perceptibly 
rey since we beheld a heroine leap 
td the summit of a precipice. 

As for the dramatic mysteries— 
soul-dramas—night-dramas— thought- 
dramas, and such-like pleasant carols 
with which the press has been lately 
teeming, we may put them out of 
sight altogether. The authors may 
flatter themselves that they have 
written dramas, but their works are 
no more dramatic than Johnson’s 
Dictionary. Possibly they never were 
intended to be such, and we ought to 
consider them simply as poems. So 
be it; but why then, in the name of 
common sense, do they give them an 
appellation, to which, in the ordinary 
acceptation of the term, they are not 
entitled? Most of them are under a 
gross mistake if they think they can 
shelter themselves by pleading the 
example of Lord Byron. In Man- 
fred and in. Cain there was some 
obvious meaning, even though the 
scenes were loosely thrown together 
—some semblance of a denouement to 
which each step insensibly led; but 
the majority of our young friends and 
bardlings appear to us to be utterly 

iltless of any meaning whatever—at 
Feast of any comprehensible scheme of 
action, Their productions are not half 
so dramatic as either Wordsworth’s 
Excursion, Blair’s Grave, or Young’s 
Night Thoughts; and in saying so, 
we hope they will be grateful to us 
for mentioning them in such distin- 
guished company. Rollicking fellows 
they are, we doubt not, over oysters 
and ale; but, on paper, they are woe- 
fully weak in action, and oftentimes 
singularly absurd. Therefore let them 
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eschew the dramatic form. The whole 
field of verse, from epic to elegy, lies 
before them; and “all we ask is that 
they will abstain from writing dramas 
which are not dramatic, in as much as 
the greater bulk of these consists of 
soliloquies of some thirty or forty 
pages, which absolutely lead to no- 
thing, but are merely intended to ex- 
press the peculiar state of the author’s 
mind under physical circumstances 
which may be distinctly traced to an 
abuse, on the previous evening, of the 
creature comforts of a Welsh rab- 
bit, moistened with a superfluity of 
Younger’s undeniable brewage. 

It seems to us very obvious that 
we are not likely, for many years to 
come, to behold a resuscitation of, or 
fresh impulse given to, the British 
drama. The public has gradually 
withdrawn its support from the 
theatres, not because the relish for 
histrionic performances had decayed, 
but because the new plays brought for- 
ward were, in the great majority of in- 
stances, unsufferably bad. It is all very 
well to talk about the everlasting charm 
of Shakespeare ; but even Mr. Collier 
himself would hesitate before he went 
for the thirtieth time in his life to see 
Hamiet, or Othello, or Macbeth acted ; 
and the same feeling influences every 
one who has a decided prepossession 
for the theatre. After one or two 
representations, the real interest which 
the spectator feels in the scene wears 
off. He becomes simply a critic, not 
of the play, but of the actors. He 
contrasts the man before him with 
Macready, or Kean, or Kemble, or 
any other great luminary of the stage 
whom he may have seen in the same 
part ; and, knowing beforehand every 
word which is to be uttered, and 
every situation which is to occur, he 
can feel no decided interest in the 
play. The spell has lost its charm; 
it is not the poetry which affects him 
now—it is the mere art of the deli- 
very. Had we a succession of Shake- 
speares, or even of men of far less 
genius, the British drama would still 
have been in high favour and request; 
and in proof of that position we ad- 
duce the instances of such modern 
plays as Sir E. B. Lytton’s Lady of 
Lyons and Richelieu; Knowles’ Wife 
of Mantua, perhaps the best of 
his contributions to the drama; and 
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his Hunchback, which, though de- 
cidedly inferior to the other, is a 
spirited acting play, with many pow- 
erful situations. But, including these, 
there are not more than ten or a 
dozen modern plays which are endur- 
able; and consequently the theatres 
are deserted. It is sheer nonsense to 
allege that the public taste tends ab- 
stractly in the direction of the opera. 
It does nothing of the kind. People 
go to the opera because they are sure 
of hearing performers of first-rate 
talent, and because the whole réle of 
the opera must be well filled up, and 
no glaring discrepancies appear in the 
east of the several parts; because 
there is a succession of new operas 
from first-rate composers; and be- 
cause managers spare no expense in 
enlisting talent wherever it can be 
found. And the great advantage of 
the opera is this—that it requires no 
translation. Ggrisi or Caradori may 
warble at Vienna, at Munich, at 
Paris, at London, or at New York, 
without a change of dialect. To the 
national spoken drama, from what- 
ever country it emerges, the same 
privilege never can be accorded. But, 
as an offset against that, we may 
state the advantage of intelligibility. 
It is undeniable that nine-tenths of 
those who go to hear an Italian opera 
are utterly guiltless of its meaning, 
save from the pantomime, intonation, 
and possibly the libretto, with a 
translation on each opposite page, 
which they purchase. No doubt they 
are allured by the music, which pos- 
sesses a prodigious charm; because, 
however indefinite may be the sensa- 
tions which it produces, they are in a 
high degree poetical and wild, and 
seem to have the same effect upon 
the intellect which morphia produces 
upon the nerves. Nevertheless, no- 
thing will persuade us that, ceteris 

ribus, the British public, in any of 
its ramifications, would rather rush 
to listen to a new opera than toa new 
tragedy, if the merit of the composi- 
tion and the cast of the characters 
were of equal value. Grant to music 
what effect its most ardent votary 
ean claim ; and who would not rather 
see Shakespeare’s Othello, if a new 
and unhackneyed piece, acted, than 
listen to the dreary parody which it 
assumes in the operatic shape? But 
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we are all dead sick of Othello on the 
boards, having seen dozens of Othellos, 
either naturally or artificially black, 
and dozens of Jagos who have quitted 
the stage with the same diabolical 
grimace; and after having witnessed 
so many facial contortions, why should 
we covet more? Who would quit his 
comfortable fireside or study on a 
cold winter’s night, and trudge along 
a mile of slushy streets to behold Mr. 
Stubbs make his first appearance up- 
on any stage in the character of Ham- 
let, Prince of Denmark? We are 
not only previously familiar with the 
exact language which Romeo will 
employ, but we can predicate to a 
certainty the very colour of the tights 
in which his clumsy calves are to be 
encased. We know the outward ap- 
pearance of the scenic vault of the 
Capulets better than that of any 
tomb, monument, or shrine in West- 
minster Abbey. Calotyped in our 
memory is the outline of Juliet’s bal- 
cony with its bower of pink-paper 
roses, and that wonderful pomegra- 
nate tree with two daubs of red upon 
it, the favourite haunt of the nightin- 
gale. Even the liveries of the subor- 
dinates have been known to us from 
the days of our youth; and any change 
in the traditional costume of Peter, 
Abram, or Balthazar, calls forth a 
burst of merited indignation from the 
fortunate holders of free admissions 
to the gallery. In short, our very 
familiarity with Shakespeare is the 
reason why we cannot endure re- 
peated representations of his plays; 
and managers are perfectly well aware 
of the fact that an inferior drama, of 
less reputation, is more likely to prove 
attractive than one of the best dramas 
of Shakespeare. Hence those at- 
tempts to reproduce with more than 
ordinary scenic attractions the Tem- 
pest and Pericles of Tyre. Even Mil- 
ton’s Comus has been brought upon 
the stage; not because it is a good 
acting drama, but because it was un- 
hackneyed, and was expected to suc- 
ceed as a novelty. 

If you ask a casual observer “to 
assign a reason for the reduced 
amount of patronage which is now 
given to the British drama, he will 
probably tell you (unless he belongs 
to the sour sect who consider plays as 
things forbidden) that he and others 
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do not go to the theatre so frequently 
as before, because they neither derive 
amusement nor delight from the per- 
formances. He will assert that the 
present race of actors are greatly 
inferior to their predecessors ; and that 
it is not worth while to pay money 
for the privilege of seeing a barber's , 
boy go through the part of a walking 
gentleman, with no better success than 
attended Jenkin Vincent when he at- 
tempted to palm himself off as a 
person of quality at Monsieur de 
Beaujeu’s ordinary. He will fur- 
ther indicate his opinion that the 
modern plays are, in the aggregate, 
so supremely bad that no_histrionic 
talent would avail to make them palata- 
ble. We defy you to controvert his 
positions. It is true that we have bad 
actors, and bad plays; and so long 
as this state of matters continues, 
theatrical speculations must needs 
prove unprotitable. But it would be 
unjust to the body of actors to charge 
them solely with having caused the 
decadence. An actor can only be 
great according to the greatness of 
his text. If he is compelled to give 
sound merely to trash and fustian, he 
cannot rivet the attention of his audi- 
ence, and is in fact himself degraded. 
The profession, as is well known, is a 
very precarious one, in which only a 
few can rise to eminence; and it is 
viewed with considerable suspicion by 
a great majority of the respectable 
classes. Therefore, so soon as the 
public cease, from whatever cause, to 
frequent theatres, we must be pre- 
pared for the appearance of a very 
inferior set of performers. Even when 
high salaries were attainable, and the 
revenues of our theatres prosperous, 
it was found very difficult to organise 
a first-rate corps dramatique. Now, 
when the receipts of many theatres 
are barely sufficient to cover expenses ; 
and when managers are absolutely 
compelled to practise the most rigid 
economy, it need-not cause any won- 
der if we are supplied with indifferent 
performers. Young men of talent 
will not embark in such a profession 
without adequate inducement ; neither 
will they submit to become laughing- 
stocks by enunciating nonsense which 
they are not only expected, but bound 
under penalties, to deliver. Garrick 
himself, who had perhaps a stronger 
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impulse to the stage than any other 
great performer with whose private 
history we are acquainted, never 
would have consented to become a 
mere mouthpiece for the extravagant 
or contemptible conceits of tourth-rate 
play-wrights. The enthusiasm, be it 
right or wrong, which prompts young 
men to seek their fortune on the stage, 
is of no ignoble kind. It is a poetical 
impulse, and is the token of a lively 
and fervid imagination. The young 
aspirant after histrionic honours pos- 
sesses much of the ambition of the 
orator. He expects, by giving voice 
and palpable embodiment to the emo- 
tions described in the -poet’s verse, to 
sway the feelings and excite the sym- 
pathy of thousands ; and he never as- 
sociates with this idea anything which 
is mean and trifling. It is his admira- 
tion of the subject, which prompts him 
to become its visible exponent. But 
take the most enthusiastic, or, if 
you prefer the term, moon-stricken 
youth, that ever drove his father 
frantic by avowing his _ infinite 
preference of the boards over the 
three-legged stool of the counting- 
house, and his resolute determination 
to die every lawful night in the cause 
of the British drama—tell him that he 
may persist in his career if he pleases, 
but that, instead of enunciating night- 
ly the grand melodies of Shakespeare, 
he must confine himself to the compo- 
sitions of Fitzball—and he will shrink 
from the prospect with as rauch hor- 
ror as would convulse the souls of 
various members of the Coalition Mi- 
nistry, if they were solicited to sub- 
scribe to a Protestant Missionary As- 
sociation. The present state of the 
stage is such, that very little tempta- 
tion is offered to rising taent. Man- 
agers may, indeed, acting upon the 
system usually pursued by confection- 
ers towards their apprentices, allow 
any young man of promising abilities, 
on whom they may have laid their 
hands, to revel for a few nights in the 
imaginary glories of Hamlet, Romeo,. 
or Macbeth. But the period of indul-- 
gence is limited in extent, and very 
soon the juvenile successor of Better- 
ton and the Kembles is expected to 
do duty in Box and Cox, in Tunks and 
Spunks, Whipple versus Muggeridge, 
or any other delectable dish which may 
issue from the Cockney cuisine. What 
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wonder if, under such circumstances, 
we have bad actors? The whole 
poetry, which was the real life of it, 
has been removed from the profession ; 
and at last the old complaint of poor 
Laberius has been verified. 

This is a melancholy state of things, 
because it seems extremely doubtful 
whether if a new dramatic writer of 
decided genius were now to arise, 
his plays could be adequately re- 
presented. We must admit that there 
is still enough histrionic talent left 
among us to secure, if “that talent 
could be collected, the powerful em- 
bodiment of some leading characters ; 
but we apprehend that it would be im- 
possible now at any theatre, either in 
the metropolis or the provinces, to 
insure an appropriate cast for a first- 
rate tragedy or comedy. Every one 
must have felt the lamentable want of 
support to which our best performers 
have been subjected during the last 
twenty are Let us suppose Mac- 
beth to be represented. The charac- 
ters of the hero and heroine, or at least 
one of them, are portrayed with 
the unmistakable power of genius; 
but then the gracious Duncan is repre- 
sented by a humorous gentleman 
who usually appears upon the stage 
under the decided influence of alcohol ; 
Macduff, on ordinary nights, is the 
baffled miscreant who makes dishon- 
ourable proposals to “ Shoosan” when 
Jack is supposed to be far away at 
sea, but who is usually rewarded for 
his pains by a thorough rubbing 
down with an oaken towel, or a 
forcible ejectment, by way of the 
window. Malcolm is, par excellence, 
the “cake” of the corps dramatique 
—a young gentleman whose appear- 
ance in white trousers without straps 
as a man about town, is an irresistible 
provocation to mirth. Banquo is the 
standard sympathetic jailor, with a 
heart too soft for his office. As for 
the rest of them, they are mere walk- 
ing libels upon the memory of the 
ancient Scottish Thanes; and no more 
like the characters which they affect 
to représent, than is the curly waxen 
bust in a hair-dresser’s window to the 
ideal of Phoebus Apollo. 

Whether the authors, the actors, or 
the public are most to blame for the 
present state of the British drama, is 
a point upon which we decline to give 
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any decided opinion. Possibly they 
are all guilty; but, as we do not hap- 
pen to have any soul-rending play at 
present upon the stocks, we do not 
consider ourselves called upon to pro- 
nounce authoritative judgment. This 
much, however, we may say, that it is 
the manifest interest both of managers, 
authors, actors, and the public, to re- 
store, if possible, the British drama to 
something like its former position. 
The argument we would use to man- 
agers, is of course directed to the purse. 
They have two duties to perform for 
their own interest. First, to enlist 
the highest literary talent, which 
would readily adapt itself to the most 
popular of*all forms, the dramatic ; 
and so gradually free themselves from 
the debasing position of exhibiting 
mere trash to the public view. Se- 
condly, and in connection with the 
other, they must be prepared to give 
fair and even liberal terms to the per- 
formers—not to the stars, as they are 
so designated, only, but to the men 
who really are useful in the subordi- 
nate characters. We can remember 
when the theatre of Edinburgh was 
an excellent paying concern, indepen- 
dent of the appearance of any stars in 
the histrionic horizon. When Murray, 
Mackay, Stanley, Calcraft, Denham, 
Pritchard, and Jones were banded 
together—when we had such actresses 
as Mrs. H. Siddons, Mrs. Renaud, 
Mrs. and Miss Nicol, Miss Jarman, 
and Miss Noel associated in the same 
company—the theatre of Edinburgh 
never wanted support; and it would 
have been 2 disgrace to a literary city if 
it had wanted it, for better acting, or a 
better arranged company, it was impos- 
sible to find in any capital of Europe. 
Even the subordinate parts were 
then adequately filled. But what was 
then a pleasure, has now, we are com- 
pelled to say, become a sort of penance, 
Formerly we used to have some ves- 
tige of a national drama. Gilderoy 
or Cramond Brig were wont to 
draw houses, because the personifica- 
tions therein exhibited were familiar to 
the Scottish publig; and it was some- 
thing, at all events, to hear the native 
Dorie delivered with the proper aceent. 
Nowadays all this is changed. We 
are, indeed, occasionally favoured with 
the apparition of a mountaineer from 
the wilds of Marylebone or the Clachan 
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of Sadler’s Wells, who is announced 
in the play-bills as undertaking, for 
one evening only, the character of 
Rob Roy. Old Dugald Macglashan, 
the well-known caddie of the Tron 
Church, would not look half so ridieu- 
lous if he were to play Lord Ogleby 
or King Lear, as does the stunted 
Cockney when he asks us to believe 
that he is the fac-simile of the Red 
Gregarach. We repeat that we love 
the theatre ; but it is out of the power 
of flesh and blood to endure such un- 
natural distortions. In our view, the 
first care of a manager should be to 
secure the services of an able and 
well-drilled company accustomed to 
play to each other. One or two very 
bad actors are sufficient to destroy the 
effect of a performance which is other- 
wise creditable; and from our obser- 
vation, we should say that the gentle- 
men who undertake the comic parts 
are those who require the strictest 
scrutiny and observation. Grimacing 
to the galleries rarely fails to excite a 
laugh in those elevated regions ; but it 
is not considered by others as the high- 
est and most delectable species of hu- 
mour, especially when it is not suited 
to the genius of the character repre- 
sented. The general run of actors, if 
they wish thoroughly to understand 
their function, need do little more 
than study and follow Hamlet’s ad- 
vice to the players. Shakespeare did 
not spend so many years of his life 
behind the scenes for nothing. He 
knew very well what the besetting 
temptations-and ordinary faults of the 
actors are; and he has set them forth 
admirably, though briefly, in one 
memorable discourse. “Stars” are to 
be dealt with otherwise; and mana- 
gers, if not stars themselves, must be 
prepared to make these luminaries a 
little less erratic than heretofore. No 
actor, whatever be his talent, ought 
to have any say in the composition of 
adrama. That is a matter which the 
manager alone ought to determine ; 
for, if the other course is pursued, the 
unity of the piece is sure to be sacri- 
ficed in order to gratify the mon- 
strous appetite of the leading cormo- 
rant in buskins. What, in the name 
of Mephistopheles, have they to do 
with the matter? Did Kemble, or 
Kean, or Macready, or Mrs. Siddons, 
or Miss O’Neill, ever suffer in reputa- 
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tion because they were asked to take 
parts in the performance of a bad 
play? Not one of them. The play 
was sent to Orceus, as a matter of 
course, upon the first night, amidst 
hideous sibilation, and the twang of a 
hundred catealls. But that was not 
their fault, nor was it attributed to 
them. But it really is too good a joke 
to expect that an author, who has de- 
voted months of labour and study to 
the composition of a tragedy, shall be 
handed over to the tender mercies of 
a tragic performer, who requires that 
one scene shall be expanded, in order 
that he may have full swing for bel- 
lowing; and that another shall be 
curtailed, because it gives too much 
business to a rising Boanerges who 
has not yet achieved the same thea- 
trical reputation. It is not the case 
of Hamlet with the principal character 
omitted. Itis the case of Hamlet with 
all the characters omitted save that 
of the Prince of Denmark. We have 
spoken, we trust, reverently of the 
histrionic profession; but really this 
outre-cuidance on the part of leading 
performers calls for serious animad- 
version. We are as anxious as they 
can be to raise the standard; but it 
never will be raised so long as they 
are permitted to criticise or control 
the subject-matter of the play. Pretty 
work the leading tragedians would 
have made of Shakespeare, if, in his 
day, they had been permitted to exer- 
cise a control over the written drama! 

As to the authors, we have nothing 
to say, except to express our convic- 
tion that they will not want support 
from the public, if they will seriously 
endeavour to write dramas which, 
when put on the ‘stage, really merit 
the public approbation, and have legi- 
timate claims to be considered works 
of literary merit. But this they will 
never accomplish by pilfering from 
the French, or writing pieces for some 
mere ephemeral occasion. In_parti- 
cular, it seems to us desirable that we 
should have a good deal less of the 
mere slang of London than is thrust 
into modern dramas. Doubtless there 
is recondite humour in the denizen of 
Seven Dials, and some _pleasantry 
may be connected with the noble 
art of fogie-hunting, as practised on 
the Strand or Cheapside; still these 
are not the only topics which occupy 
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the attention of mankind; and we 
should be ylad, were it merely for the 
sake of variety, to be favoured with a 
little more expansion. In short, we 
wish to see the tone of the drama ele- 
vated, so that it may become what it 
once was, the vehicle of noble thoughts 
and hich sentiments, and again per- 
form the valuable function of elevat- 
ing and refining the general taste of 
the people. No one will venture to 
say that it performs that function 
now. When it does not grovel in the 
mire of the street-crossings, it uses 
the babbling of sheer and hopeless im- 
becility. 

We are rather ashamed of our- 
selves, when we regard the length to 
which our preliminary observations 
have extended. Nor are they yet— 
begging Mr. Martin’s pardon for the 
discourtesy which keeps him waiting 
—quite done. It is a fact that, within 
the last twenty years, the drama has 
declined, not only in this country, but 
all over Europe. Our ideas as to the 
cause of this decline may be gathered 
from the remarks which we have al- 
ready made; but there is one feature 
upon which we have not yet touched, 
though it is deserving of peculiar con- 
sideration. That feature is, the evi- 
dent disinclination of men possessing 
high dramatic talent to accommodate 
their writings to the stage. 

Byron, who was actually a drama- 
tic manager, and, moreover, the most 
ambitious man of our century to excel 
in every walk of literature, did not, 
we think, seriously contemplate that 
any of his dramas would be acted. 
The only one bearing his name, at all 
fitted for the stage, is Werner, which, 
as everybody knows, is a mere hash 
from the Canierbury Tales of the 
Misses Lee. Scott never would write 
a drama for the stage, if we except 
the House of Aspen, a juvenile per- 
‘formance, which never saw the light 
-until the latter days of that illus- 
‘trious author Schiller’s highest work, 
the Wallensiein, was not intended for 
the stage; no more was Goethe’s 
Faust; though both of these have since 
been brought forward without perma- 
nent success. Ludwig Tieck, who is 
certainly entitled to be ranked as the 
third name in the great German tri- 
logy, hardly ever ventured on the 
theatre; in fact, the angels have gen- 
erally held back to give admittance to 
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the fools. Hence, though the actual 
theatre is no longer the vehicle for in- 
struction or delight, a new phase of 
the poetic form has been presented to 
the reader, which we may appropri- 
ately term the Dramatic Romance. 
This is not to be confounded with 
the recent stuff of immediate modern 
poetasters; it resembles rather the 
Midsummer Night’s Dream of Shake- 
speare, the Comus of Milton, or, 
though the declension from these is 
great, the Faithful Shepherdess of 
Fletcher, than a play intended to be 
actually represented. It is really 
curious to observe that the men 
who, in recent times, were fore- 
most in European literature, would 
not, in their great efforts, have avail- 
ed themselves of the means which 
were in their power, of insuring 
popularity through the stage; but 
rather preferred that their master- 
pieces should be read, than heard 
by the ear of a listening audience. 
Possibly some of them may have been 
unwilling to run the risk of dramatic 
failure, which, absurdly enough, has 
always been considered an especial 
blemish on the poetic laurel; or they 
may have been conscious that they 
did not possess that power of concen- 
tration without which poetical genius 
cannot hope to achieve’a triumph in 
this walk of literature; or they may 
have shrunk from confining themselves 
to the dramatic limits which are im- 
posed for the sake of representation. 
The present generation does not inhe- 
rit the patience of their ancestors, 
who were willing to devote a whole 
summer’s day to the audience of a 
play. When Sir David Lindsay’s 
Satire, of the Three Estates was 
enacted at Edinburgh in the year 
1539, before the Queen-Regent and 
a large number of the Scottish nobi- 
lity, we are told that it lasted “fra 
nyne houris afoir none till six houris 
at -euin.” Nine mortal hours did not 
suffice to exhaust the sufferance of 
our sires—where shall we now find 
the long-enduring man who will lis- 
ten patiently for half that period? 
Novel and romance writing, we 
strongly suspect, has been eagerly 
adopted by many as a convenient 
escape from the dramatic trammels. 
We are quite sure that it would havo 
cost Scott more labour and pains to 
condense his thoughts and concen- 
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trate his matter within the compass of 
a single drama, than to write three vo- 
lumes of romance. 

On the whole, however, literature 
has lost nothing. Irrespective of the 
splendid prose romances, which are 
the distinguishing feature of the ear- 
lier part of the present century, we 
have had many important contribu- 
tions to the stores of Dramatic Ro- 
mance, a form of composition which 
we confidently expect will be ere 
long very popular. It does not 
require, at “least with the  stern- 
ness of tragedy, excessive concen- 
tration. Instead of checking, it af- 
fords free scope to the play of fancy ; 
and lyrical poetry may be freely inter- 
woven and intermingled with its tex- 
ture. On the Continent, and espe- 
cially among the Germans, this form 
has been more cultivated than with 
us. The greatest master of it un- 
doubtedly was Tieck, whose Octavian, 
Genoveva, and Forlunatus are won- 
derful specimens of art, poetry, and 
imagination. Next to him, perhaps, 
in respect of genius and accomplish- 
ment, may be ranked Oehlenschlager, 
the Dane, whose two dramas of Alad- 
din and Correggio are deservedly plac- 
ed among the best productions of mo- 
dern literature. 

The translation of the latter drama, 
by Mr. Theodore Martin, is now be- 
fore us; and ere we pass to a consi- 
deration of the intrinsic merits of the 
work, we are desirous to express our 
admiration of the manner in which it 
has been rendered into English. The 
old adage that the writings of a poet 
cannot be adequately translated into 
another tongue, except by one gifted 
with true poetical accomplishment, 
seems of late years to have been for- 
gotten ; for men who could not, in 
order to save themselves from im- 
pending death, compose two consecu- 
tive lines of original verse which any 
human being could peruse with pa- 
tience, think themselves entitled to 
grapple with the chiefs of foreign song, 
and to “do” them into execrable 
English, without even an expression 
of remorse. Look at Goethe’s Faust. 
Hardly a lad in the land, who has 
gained a smattering of German; but 
has tried his hand at a version of it. 
Of course they have all failed, and 
most ludicrously; for in the finer de- 
tails of poetical composition Goethe 
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had, in his day, no rival; and it was 
as impossible for them to imitate his 
tone and cadence, as it would have 
been to write an original battle-piece 
or describe a storm after nature. 
Some of their versions are as unme- 
lodious as the sound of rubbish shot 
down over the surface of a rough 
quarry. Mr. Martin, on the contrary, 
not only understands the principles 
of versification, but is an adept in the 
art. He never departs from the spirit 
of his original, or makes unnecessary 
display of his own power; but frames 
the flow and swell of his verse exactly 
in accordance with that of the Danish 
poet ; and in consequence he has pro - 
duced one of the finest and most 
accurate translations, both in spirit 
and substance, which we have ever 
seen. This is no mean commenda- 
tion. It is undeniable that the Ger- 
mans translate better from the Eng- 
lish, than the English do from the 
German; and we have no work in 
this department at all comparable to 
the version of Shakespeare, which was 
made by Tieck and Schlegel. Mr. 
Martin is already favourably known 
from his very beautiful translation of 
King René’s Daughter, a lyrical drama 
by another Danish poet, Henrik 
Hertz, and of the William Tell of 
Schiller. If he does not choose to 
venture before the public in propria 
persona, or, as these slang-begetting 
Yankees, who are ruining our lan- 
guage, would say, “on his own hook,” 
we shall be but too happy to greet 
him so often as he appears in the 
character of a translator. 

Highly as we estimate the genius 
displayed in Correggio—a work which 
was noticed at a very early period of 
the Magazine’s existence, we must 
confess that we should have preferred 
a version of Ochlenschlager’s Aladdin 
from the pen of Mr. Martin. He 
seems to us to attribute more value to 
the former as a drama available for the 
stage than we can admit to be its due; 
and we suspect that his ideas of dra- 
matic capability differ considerably 
from our own. We maintain that the 
essence of an acting play lies in its 
action. Mr. Martin seems to think 
that beauty and purity of thought, if 
adequately expressed, are sufficient. 
Thus he says of the Correggio:— 
“Not only in Denmark, but through- 
out Germany, this tragedy forms part 








‘ 
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of the dramatic répertoire. When 
will either English actors or an English 
audience be educated to such a point 
as to admit of the performance on our 
stage of a work of this class?” To 
this query we answer unhesitatingly— 
Never. The play is essentially an art- 
tragedy. It pre-supposes, in those who 
read it, an intimate knowledge, not 
only of the principles of art, but of art 
itself in a high state of development. 
It is expressive, not of such feelings as 
we can suppose a rustic or a mechanic 
to experience when a new sense or a 
new phase of beauty dawns upon him, 
but of the emotions of artists at the 
contemplation of the highest art. A 
poem or adrama such as this never 
ean be popular; it is addressed only 
to minds of the highest cultivation. 
To be greatly successful, a tragic writer 
must deal with such passions as lie 
near the surface. Love, hatred, re- 
venge, ambition, remorse, heroism— 
these are his materials ; but if he begins 
to refine, and tries to awaken sympa- 
thies which are not commonly felt or 
appreciated, he is not only losing his 
pains, but is in reality defeating his 
object. We apprehend that Mr. Martin 
is mistaken when he says that this 
play of Correggio is a stock-piece 
throughout Germany. We have had 
some experience of that country and 
its capitals, and we cannot charge our 
memory with having once seen the 
Correggio announced for representa- 
tion. Certain we are that a “ Ritter- 
schauspiel,” which corresponds to our 
most tearing species of melo-drama, 
would go down much better either in 
Frankfort, Vienna, or Munich; which 
latter city ought, of all others, to be 
prepared for the reception of a pure 
art-tragedy. It is in vain to try to write 
the. public up. The most eminent 
artists, when they seek to produce 
lasting or strong effects, are fain to de- 
scend the ladder, and to appeal to the 
common sympathies of those below. 
Mr. Martin, we observe, objects to 
the charge of over-sentimentalism 
which several eminent German critics 
have brought against Oehlenschliger, 
for whom he seems to entertain an 
almost filial veneration. We are com- 
pelled to say that, in this matter, we 
make common cause with the Teu- 
tones. We think that Oehlenschliger 
is sentimental even to a fault. We 
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desiderate more pluck, more man- 
hood, more energy than he has thrown 
into Correggio, especially in the situa- 
tions where the artistic element is 
subdued or disappears. The lack of 
these qualities becomes even grossly 
apparent in the scene between Ottavio 
and the painter, in which the former, 
after having calmly informed the latter 
of his intention to have seduced his 
wife, walks out of the room with a 
wholesome benediction; and Correg- 
gio, after some forty lines of reflective 
soliloquy, in which he arrives at the 
conclusion, that it is his duty to pocket 
the insult (sits down on a chair, and 
falls asleep). Such are the stage di- 
rections. 

Would Shakespeare, the great mas- 
ter and expositor of the human heart, 
and affections, and emotions, have 
written so? Never! Afid there are 
other portions of the drama which 
amply bear out the charge of senti- 
mentalism preferred by the German 
critics. Correggio, as Ochlenschlager 
depicts him, is not up to the mark of 
a martyr; he is undeniably a consi- 
derable poltroon. He is bullied on all 
hands, and never has the courage to 
bestow a respectable kick in return. 
Now, that is not a character with 
which the public will sympathise. 
Burritt made an abominable blunder 
when he told us that, if an enemy were 
to land on our shores, he would con- 
sider it his duty to supply the invading 
forces with meat and drink, and such 
other creature-comforts as his means 
or family could afford. The maxim 
did not take; and we can only hope, 
for the sake of the wretched Elihu, 
whose occupation is utterly gone, that 
there is so much human feeling in the 
bosom of Mr. Bright—whose carpets 
have an extensive circulation—that 
he will not permit his apostle to perish 
for the lack of subsistence. As to Mr. 
Cobden, it is in vain to expect that 
he will contribute a single farthing, 
even though the quondam blacksmith 
were to sigh through his lungs like a 
furnace. We can perfectly understand 
what the meaning of the poet was. 
He intended to depict Correggio as a 
being’ so intent upon his art that he 
was inaccessible to the ordinary im- 
pulses of humanity. The delineation 
may be true, but only as an excep- 
tion; and exceptions never will be 
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popular with the public. There can 
be no doubt of this, that Oehlen- 
schlager has depicted his hero as a 
simpleton. Cana simpleton be made, 
under any circumstances, and allow- 
ing for his peculiar bent—for simple- 
tons may have genius—heroic? We 
apprehend not; and, therefore, no 
amount of poetry will ever make this 
a popular play. 

Nor is it in all respects well design- 
ed. In more than one scene and situa- 
tion, the author has outraged proprie- 
ty—more especially in that where he 
represents the robbers as stricken with 
contrition and woe at the sight of Cor- 
reggio’s picture of the Magdalen. In- 
deed, our opinion is, that the plot is 
by no means felicitous, nor the details 
dexterously managed. It is only in 
the art-scenes that we thoroughly re- 
cognise the hand of the master; but 
in them he is really great. Let us 
lay before the reader one or two spe- 
cimens. The first is a soliloquy of 
(Antonio) Correggio after an inter- 
view with Michael Angelo. The sculp- 
tor has remarked with surprise the 
beauty of a picture on which Correg- 
gio, then an unknown painter in an 
obscure country village, is engaged. 
He approaches for the purpose of com- 
mending it; but the painter, misled 
by a knavish innkeeper, and uncon- 
scious who his visitor is, contrives to 
irritate Michael to such a degree, that 
he pours forth a torrent of virulent 
abuse both at the artist and his work. 
He tells him that he has a notion of 
colour, but that he cannot draw or 
foreshorten ; that the legs of his figures 
are as shapeless as sausages; and 
that, in short, he is an absolute bung- 
ler! Correggio at length discovers 
that he is speaking with Buonarotti, 
and in an agony of consternation and 
shame entreats him to reconsider his 
verdict, and recall his words. But the 
fiery Michael, who has just met with 
some crosses on the road, and is more 
than usually irritable, repeats his ana- 
thema and departs. Then follows a 
passage which we think peculiarly 
beautiful. 


AnTonIo (lays his picture aside). 


Is ita dream? Or was it Buonarotti, 
The mighty artist, who was here? Were these 
The words he spoke? I hope ’tis but a dream! 
(Sits down with his hands before his eyes : 
then starts up). 
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My brain whirls round, and yet I am awake. 

A voice of dreadful note has broke-my sleep 3 

Iam abungler! Surely, surely not! 

I'd ne’er believe it, had these ears not heard 

Great Buonaroiti’s self proclaim me so, 
(Stands lost in thought). 

Mists rosy-radiant swam before mine eyes. 

Ideemed them forms of universal truth, 

And seized my brush to fix what then I saw, 

When lo! my work resolved to mist again ! 

A gaudy toy, devoid of feeling, soul, 

Invention, purpose, dignity, proportion! 

This I had ne’er surmised! Day after day, 

{went to work, | did, with guileless heart, 

And soul devoutly fervent. As I sat 

Before my canvass, then meseem‘d as though 

I knelt before the Great Eternal’sshrine, 

And He revealed unto my wondering eyes 

His far-off majesty. But I wa8 wrong 5 

Alas! how wrong! how wrong! (a pause). 

When but a child, 

One day I went to Florence with my father. 

Whilst he was buying in the market-place, 

I slipp’d away to San Lorenzo’s church ; 

There at the tombs I stood of Julius, and 

Lorenzo, and those forms immortal saw, 

The Day, the Night, the Twilight, and the 


Dawn 

Of Michael Angelo, in pure white marble. 

A moment’s glance was all that I could steal, 

Yet did that glance sink deep into my soul ; 

It was the one sole work of high true art 

My eyes had look’d upon. It was so strange, 

So grand, so fine, and yet so dead, so still, 

That I felt glad, when, issuing forth, I saw 

The clear blue sky and dappled flowers again. 

Now in that vaulted tomb once more I stand, 

And all bright forms of gay and transient 
grace 

Again have fled, and leave me shuddering 

Before the Night and Twilight, self-annull’d. 

So be it; henceforth [ will _ no more! 

God knows, [ ne’er did sc from vanity, 

8ut rather as the bee constructs his cell, 

Or as the bird instinctive builds his nest. 

Oh, if t’were all a dream!—Once more he 
shall, 

Ay, yet once more—not passionately, in 

wrath, 

But with serene and tranquil dignity, 

Like his own Day there on Lorenzo’s tomb, 

Repeat that word to me—and then—good 
night 

Thou beauteous art! I’m what I was before, 

A poor, untutor’d peasant. Be it so! 

J will not grieve, nor yield me to despair ; 

I still can boast a quiet conscience. Grant, 

I be no artist, abject I am not ; 

Ay, though the mightiest Angelo of earth 

Should say I were, here is a voice that cries, 

Such thou art not! And that voice comes 
from God! 


This is very powerfully and poeti- 
cally conceived; but not less so is the 
ensuing scene between Correggio and 
his wife, which is peculiarly touching 
from its simplicity and pathos. It is 
not more delicately and exquisitely 
expressed in the original than in the 
translation :— 


ANTONIO. 
Maria, dearest wife, my painting’s done. 


Maria. 
How! Have you finish’d, quite? 


Antonio (pressing her hand mournfu lly). 
I have, my child. 
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Maria. 
What ails you? Heavens! you weep, An- 
tonio ? 
ANTONIO. 
Not so, my love! 
Maria. 


Dear husband, what’s the matter ? 
Speak to me! 


ANTONIO. 


Dearest wife, be not alarmed, 
I have been turning over in my mind 
The life we lead, its future and its past, 
And [ have felt that this pursuit of mine 
Provides us bread, but does not make us 
happy, 
And therefore have I inwardly resolved 
To give it up. * 


Marta. 
I understand you not. 


ANTONIO. 
When seven years sinceI ask'd you fo my 
bri 


ride 
From your old father, you perchance remem- 


ber, 

What werethe old man’s words. ‘Antonio,’ 
said he, 

‘Give up this painting. He that dwells 
like you, 

Dreaming for ever in the world of art, 

Will ne’er get on in life. The artist makes 

A sorry husband ; in his heart his wife 

Is second to his Muse ; and daughter, son, 

Are in the children of his brain forgot.’ 


Maria. 


A good, kind soul he was, a homely root, 

That spread and grew in silence ’neath the 
soil, 

But was not meant to culminate in flower. 

Think not of what he spake ! 


ANTONIO. 


* Become,’ he said, ‘ a potter, and like me 
Paint little pictures on the clay for sale. 

So live with wife and child, aloof from care, 
Your time, your life, devoted all to them.’ 


MaRIa. 


He had not power to see, that what I leved 

Was your aspiring soul, your gifted mind ; 

Nay more, it was thy art which made me 
happy, i 

Because it was a portion of my love. 


ANTONIO. 
Weoften think things are, love, which are 


not. 
I have not made you happy, as you say. 


Maria. 
Antonio, do you wish tc give me pain ? 


ANTONIO (embracing her). 


Thou art an angel! Murmur never crossed 
Thy lips. But no, I have not made thee happy. 
I have not given thee, darling, as I should, 
The riches of my heart, but wasted them 
On airy phantuxis chiefly. What I earn’d 

I spent in part upon expensive colours, 

And have not managed wisely with the rest. 
At times we lived in superfluity, 

But oftener lack’d the barest necessaries. 
Thy gentle heart has thus been sorely tried. 
No matter, this shall be no longer so! 

We will now aim at the impossible. 

No more wild fancies! I am humbled now ; 
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I'll step back to mine old obscurity, 

And a good artist if I may not be, 

I shall be a good husband, a good father. 
Maria. 


Thou not an artist! Thou! 


If that be so, 
Art blooms not on this earth. 


ANTONIO. 
Dear wife, thou lov’st me. 
MaRia. 
Yes ; for I know thee wholly, what thou art. 








ANTONIO 


(takes her by the hand, and conducts her to his 
picture, and contemplates her and the picture by 
turns). 

Thy smile is sweet, is innocent. 

This mincing sugar’d simper? 


You see 


Mania. 
Antonio! 


ANTONIO. 
Its faults, I see them now. Ah, why had I 
No trusty friend, who might long, long ago 
Have told me of them? For I feel within 
The capability to set them right. 


Maria. 
Great heavens! What can have happen’d ? 
ANTONIO. 


Yet, methinks 
There is a something here in this poor picture 
Not quite to be despised. ’Tis not mere colour, 
Not mere dexterity of hand, not merely 
The undulating play of light and shade, 
But something too of beautiful, of grand 


MaRIA, 


What can have happen’d? 
Antonio ! 


Answer . me, 


ANTONIO (after a pause, more tranquilly). 


Once more he. shall pronounce it. Twice he 


a 

Thunder’d the sentence forth, yet must it be 
A third time u‘ter’d; and, if utter’d, why— 
Thenceforth I'll paint on clay. 


Maria. 
Who has been here ? 


ANTONIO. ‘ 
The famous Michael Angelo Buonarotti. 


Maria. 
And he? What said he? 


ANTONIO. 
Hush, child! Let us wait, 
Till for the third time he pronounce the sen- 
tence. 
I cannut tear myself without a pang 
From that fair loftier world. Ay, yet once 





more, 
Once more, and then—then I will paint on clay ! 


But, fortunately for poor Correggio, 
there is another critic at hand be- 
sides the buriy Buonarotti. The tra- 
velling companion of the sculptor is 
Julio Romano, the favourite pupil of 
Raphael. He has just come from the 
church, where he has been enrap- 
tured by the sight of Correggio’s 
great picture, now called “ La. Notte,” 
which is one of the chief ornaments of 
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the Dresden Gallery. It represents 
the adoration of the shepherds, and is 
certainly one of the most attractive 
works of this renowned master. Both 
Reynolds and Mengs speak of it with 
the highest admiration; the Rem- 
brandt testified his sense of its excel- 
lence by transferring some of its effects 
to his picture of the Annunciation. 


Here is the scene in which Julio. 


makes the acquaintance of his brother 
artist. 


ANTONIO 


(discovered looking at his picture). 


It only wants the varnish now. The veil 

Is too transparent yet. Oh, that I might 
Withdraw this from the gaze of all the world ! 
The other picture is not half so good. 

It is not surely honest to accept 

So large a sum for such inferior work ? 

But yet his lordship chose it for himself, 

And named the price without a word from 


me. 
I told him at the time it was too much. 
(Takes up his brush.) 


‘Now will I paint a little hyacinth 


Into the grass. When lovely maidens die, 
Men scatter simple flowers upon their tombs. 
My hope, that was so lovely—it is dead. 
So then, in tribute of a sad farewell, 
Pu _ one flower,—and then——How shall I 
ive, 
When I can paint no longer? It has grown 
As needful to me now as life itself. 
Well, I will toil the whole long week-days 
through 
For = and child—ay, with my hands Pll 
toil! 
But Sunday morning still shall be my own. 
Yes, then shall Iris, blooming as of yore, 
With her sérial bow, of sevenfold hues, 
Descend to greet me at the early dawn. 
Then will I draw, and colour, and invent 
For mine own pastime. Any way it is 
A blameless pleasure. In my home I'll hang 
The httle pictures. They at least will serve 
To decorate the walls. Maria loves them, 
So does my little boy; and when I die, 
And some stray pilgrim, wandering here, shall 
~ see 
The rich-hued canvass hanging on the walls, 
The sight will touch him ;—all are not so hard 
As this great Angelo—and he will say, 
High aspirations had this man at least, 
And loved his art in pure sincerity. 


Jutio Romano 


(enters, but keeps at some distance, contemplating 
NTONIO unobserved.) 


There sits the Muse’s favourite! He paints 
Another picture, which will wrap the world 
Once more in wonder. How I long to know 
A man of powers so noble ! Hold awhile ! 
Let me enjoy my pleasure in long draughts ! 
Am L awake? Is this not fancy’s dream? 

I little thought, in coming to Correggio, 
Thet [ should find a second Raphael here, 
Oh, marvellous! most strange and marvellous ! 
In our great cities we erect great schools, 
Our princes aid ambition, industry, 

Our youth is moulded on the choicest models, 
From very infancy our hearts are train’d ;— 
Then comes some glorious opportunity 

To exercise the art, so thoroughly learn’d, 
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And what do we approve ourselves, we scholars ? 
Why, scholars,—good, apt scholars, certainly, 
But genius is not to be foster’d so. 

It blooms not in the hothouse ;—all the warmth 
And nursing care of artificial aid 

Develop not the fruit that charms the world. 

In the wild woods, untended, it must grow, 

A seedling scattered by the winds of chance, 
Ripening by chance, a forest miracle, 

And ere we wot of it, and while we gaze 

In hopeless awe on what the Past has left, 

And think that Genius is for ever flown, 

Lo, there it stands again before our eyes, 

And we,—we look, and are again amazed ! 
Strange, that a Bethlehem so oft gives birth 

To the Divine ; that the benignant angel, 

Who bringeth light and joy into the world, 

So oft should find his cradie in a manger ! 


(Approaches ANTON10 and contemplates his work.) 


ANTONIO, 


Stand there, you little azure hyacinth ! 
Thy violet paleness is the type of death. 


JULIO 
(again retiring, and looking at ANTONIO.) 


He wears the aspect of his pictures,—gentle, 

Genial, and full of feeling ; but that air 

Of sadness is a stranger to his works : 

The full warm bloom, which glows so richly 
there 

Spreads not its tints upon his delicate cheek. 


ANTONIO. 


Another travellerhere! A stranger, too! 
: (They exchange salutations.) 


JULIO. 


Your pardon, signor, if perchance I now 
Disturb you? But I could not leave this place, 
Till I had paid my homage to the artist, 
Whose genius is its crowning ornament. 


ANTONIO. 


Alas! dear God, then will you only know 
A man dejected, poor, and sore distraught ? 


JULIO. 


How! This so glowing sun glad others merely, 
And have no warmth nor radiance for itself ? 


ANTONIO. 


Good sir, your words are kind, you cannot mean 
To mock meg but you wound me tw the quick 
Although you think it not. A sun? 


(Lays his hand on his breast.) 
Did you but know 


What an abyss is here, how dark, how dark ! 
Not one poor star to gleam from out my night. 


JULIO (with animation). 


Nay, from your ‘Nivut’ a quenchless glory 
beams 

That with a halo of immortal light 

Shall one day crown your head. How are you 
call’d? 


ANTONIO, 


Antonio Allegri is my name. 
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JULIO (musing). 


Antonio Allegri, of Correggio ! 

How can that name sound strangely on mine ear, 
Which soon shall vibrate far on every tongue ? 

I have beheld your ‘ Night,’ Antonio, 

There inthe church. You wish’d to represent, 
And you have wrought amiracle! The light 
Pierces the murky night of earthly life, 

And glads the shepherds. Of these shepherds I 
Am one. You see me stand before you, still 

In wonder lost, and comprehending not 

The sight miraculous which now I see, 

Holding my hands before mine eyes, in donbt, 

If what I look upon be not delusion. 


But the barbed arrow of sarcastic 
criticism has pierced too deep to be 
easily removed. Correggio sees in 
his visitor only a kind-hearted enthu- 
siast, but will not, though most grate- 
ful for the sympathy expressed, receive 
his favourable judgment as a counter- 
balance to the judgment passed upon 
him by the famous Florentine. He re- 
counts the incidents of their meeting :— 


ANTONIO. 


I knew not who he was, and thoughtlessly 

Offended him. The owner of that house, 

A strange, mad knave, who bears me no good 
will, 

Came up and told me, that his guest,who sat 

At yonder table, drinking, was a dyer,— 

A coarse-tongued churl, who had insulted him, 

One who knew nothing, yet would dogmatise 

On all things. SoI own, I met him not 

With that respect which is his righteous due, 

He spoke to me in caustic surly tone, 

And I made answer to him scoffingly, 

Whereon he grew incensed, and called me 
* bungler!”’ 

Abject and base, and said, though I might 
have 

An eye for color, and its gaudy hues, 

I never should be able to achieve 

True beauty and true grandeur. 


JULIO (with animation). 


There he is right ! 
Achieve you never will—you have achieved, 
Ay, even beyond the Sistine chapel’s self. 


ANTONIO 


(makes a deprecating gesture with his hand). 
Ah, dear signor ! 
JULIO. 


I see you think I speak 
As blind men speak of colours. ’Tis not so. 
lam no Angelo, no Michael I, 
But a mere mortal man, yet I’m a Roman ; 
No Ceasar truly, yet a Julius. 
I too have learned to know what painting is, 
The mighty Raphael Sanzio was my master, 
His lofty spirit hovers o’er me still, 
And I on such a theme may claim to speak. 


ANTONIO. 


O heavens! you, you are Julio Romano? 


JULIO. 
Tam. 
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ANTONIO. 


You Julio Romano! Can it be? 
The famous painter? Raphael’s favourite * 


JULIO. 
I was so. 


ANTONIO. 
And you tell me, I am no bungler* 
JULIO. 


I tell you, that since Raphael parted hence, 
Our country has no greater painter known 
Than you, Antonio Allegri of Correggio! 


Antonio (sits down). 


Your pardon, gentle signor! My brain reels! 

Your words have stunn’d me with a wild sur- 
prise, 

And in the maze I cannot see my way. 

All my existence, like an unknown brook, 

Has flowed along inshadow until now. 

As little did I dream I could be great, 

As that my powers were bent on hopeless aims. 

All simply trusting to the Muse and fate, 

I went on painting, and my labour throve. 

Now-—in the course of one brief day—have two 

Of art’s most famous masters sought my home. 

One strikes me down into the nether dust, 

The other lifis me up beyond the clouds. 

What shall I think? Is this a dream, or no? 


JULIO. 


And if that one should say as I have said, 
What then ? 


ANTONIO, 


How! Michael Angelo? Think you, 
That he would ever—— 


JULIO. 


Tis his way to do 
What no one dreams of. His impetuous spirit 
Is less of God than Titan, and his greatness 
Resembles that of the primeval world, 
Grace is not in his nature. The younger Amor 
Fires not his heart for individual objects, 
But the old Eros in his bosom folds 
The universe with arms of giant grasp ; 
No winged urchin, but a youth full grown, 
All life and vigor. I will speak to him. 
Rest thee at ease; I understand his ways ; 
The Titan has a human heart. Like Chronos, 
His children are of a majestic growth, 
But there is nought of cannibal in him. 
He rather, like Prometheus, snatched fire 
From heaven, to animate earth’s common clay. 
Let but the storm blow o’er, Antonio 
And he too willdo justice to your work. 
Isee himcoming. Go into the house. 


We really wish that our »space 
would allow us to extract the ensu- 
ing scene between Julio Romano and 
Michael Angelo; but it is not fair, 
while cordially commending a book 
to our readers, to help ourselves to 
all the tid-bits. Suffice it to say, that 
Julio, in an adroit but manly way, 
makes the sculptor exceedingly 
ashamed of himself for his former 
violence; and another view of the 
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icture elicits the following eccentric 
ut characteristic criticism :— 


MICHAEL. 


No doubt, but get you gone, sir! How!, The 
knave ; 

Has chafed me! Ha! now I can comprehend 

How ’twas the painter here, unhappy devil— 


(sits down before the picture). 
A work like this is not read at a glance. 
No matter what they show me in the whirl 
And turmoil of my rage—my blood boils up 
Before my eyes as well as in mine ears. 
Then your didactic prating nettles me. 
What [ should think, I can myself find out ; 
And Julio—he—as though I could not, I— 
Well, well,—he felt this, though, himself! By 

ove, 

The picture’s finely handled! This is painting ! 
And how poetical,—trees, landscapes, flowers ! 
What lovely drapery! This reflected light! 
The woman’s charming, yes, by heaven, she is! 
The John, too, exquisite, the little Christ 
Sublimely fair. Per Bacco, 'this is colour! 
And I,—although the Pope would make me 


paint 
Although I chased the scurvy Florentines, 
Like ihose that vended doves, from out the tem- 


ple, 

And climbed myself into the scaffolding, 

And worked some half year in such surly meod 
That I had all but killed his Holiness, 

By flinging down a pail, because he came 
Prying so early to my studio,— 

I am no painter, no, not I,—I know it. 
Iamasculptor. What of scu!pture’s art 

In painting can be used, why that is mine ! 

In drawing and design I stand alone, 

But as for dipping in the paint-pot, zounds 

I understand it not, that’s very clear, 

And this man does, and that most thoroughly. 


From these extracts our readers 
will be able to form some estimate of 
the poetical genius 3f Oehlenschlager, 
and of the manner in which the 
accomplished translator has executed 
his task. We have already indicated 
our opinion that this is not a drama 
which could be successfully represent- 
ed on the stage, for the higher scenes 
deal too exclusively with art to please 
“the groundlings ;” and in its other 
portions there is a deficiency of inte- 
rest and action. But it is one which 
cannot. be perused without exciting 
admiration; and even the senti- 
mentalism, which operates to its dis- 
advantage as an acting play, may 
possibly recommend it to many. The 
tone throughout is remarkably deli- 
cate and pure, and, in connection 
with the beautiful poetry it con- 
tains, ought to render it a lasting 
favourite. 

It is both absurd and wrong at any 
time, or under any circumstances, to 
despair whilst there is still a chance 
left; and although it must be con- 
fessed that the British drama appears 
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to be in a moribund condition, we 
shall not yet abandon all hopes of its 
recovery. Not many years ago we 
were told that the public had lost 
all taste for poetry, and that no 
singer, however sweet, had any 
chance of an audience. If you wished 
to throw a publisher into a paroxysm, 
the easiest mode of accomplishing your 
design was to clap a roll of manu- 
script verses into his fist. The meta- 
morphosis of Lycaon into a wolf was 
mild compared with that which fol- 
lowed the touch of the iambics. Now 
there is a reaction, and the public are 
said to be screaming for poetry. They 
are getting it in reams; whereof it is 
not wonderful if many should be 
worthless. Some, however, are not 
so, but exhibit unmistakable marks 
of genius. Alexander Smith possesses 
abilities which, if rightly directed, 
cannot fail to make him eminent as a 
poet. The real danger to which he 
is exposed arises from the superlative 
commendation lavished upon him by 
men who, in the present deluge of 
cheap literature, have been let loose 
upon the public as critics. Worse 
supporters for a young author could 
not be found. They ply him with 
their noxious and indiscriminate 
praise, just as Charles Onions, the 
Lively Kiddy, plies the Pet of the 
Fancy, to whom he acts as bottle- 
holder, between the rounds, with 
execrable and adulterated gin; and 
the consequence is, that in a very 
short time the youth exhibits unmis- 
takable symptoms of grogginess. We 
by no means intend to insinuate that 
Mr. Smith has been so elated by the 
approbation -he has won as to be 
beyond the reach of sober and really 
friendly criticism. Our belief is far 
otherwise ; and it is our sincere hope 


‘that, when he next appears before 


the public, we may be able to con- 
gratulate him upon having freed 
himself from blemishes, which are 
the natural and inevitable concomi- 
tants of youthful genius and in- 
experience. One other name we 
must mention. It is that of Gerald 
Massey, a man who, in spite of extra- 
ordinary disadvantages, has already 
won for himself a considerable name 
in lyrical poetry, and who certainly 
does possess a large share of the 
poet’s stirring inspiration. He also, 
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we observe, has been seized’ upon 
as an object of adulation by certain 
critics, who appear to think that 
they can win their way to eminence 
by flattering each new aspirant, on 
the hypothesis that, if he rises, they 
must rise also. They have called 
Massey a second Burns. That. he is 
not, and probably never can be. But 
he has within him the soul of a poet; 
and if he can rid himself of a certain 
tendency towards verbiage, engender- 
ed by the study of indifferent models, 
and endeavour to acquire that simpli- 
city of expression which ean only, in 
our complicated language, be gained 
by a strict adherence to the Saxon 
style and phraseology, he must 
succeed. What he has already done 
—and it is worthy of high praise— 
we take but as an instalment of what 
he is yet to do. In_particularising 
these two—Smith and Massey—we 
may possibly have excited a feeling 
of disappointment in the bosoms of 
other bards, who doubtless will con- 
sider themselves entitled to similar 
notice. Let them possess their souls 
in patience. Ere long we intend to 
have a.- field-day, and minutely to 
inspect the ranks and accoutrements 
of the younger British volunteers. 
That word reminds us that Ameri- 
can ingenuity has lately insinuated a 
hope, of a most forlorn description, 
for the resuscitation of the British 
drama. From small beginnings, the 
science of spirit-rapping has increased 
to large proportions. We pass over 
the preliminary phenomena of mes- 
sages sent by the mere nameless de- 
funct to their kith and kin, none of 
which equalled in interest Defoe’s 
famous narrative of the apparition of 
Mrs. Veal, which had the extraordi- 
nary effect of selling various editions 
of Drelincourt upon Death. (No 
wonder; since the experienced ghost 
asserted that Drelineourt ‘had the 
clearest notions of death, and .of the 
future state, of any who had handled 
that subject,’ preferring him to Dr. 
Sherlock. Never, since,dissent was or- 
ganised, has there appeared so efficient 
an imprimatur!) Nor shall we advert 
to the posthumous remarks of Wash- 
ington, Franklin, and Jefferson, which, 
as we had occasion to show some 
time ago, prove incontestably that the 
atmosphere of the spirit-world is not 


favourable to the development of the 
intellectual faculties. Also, keeping 
in remembrance that Southey, Cole- 
ridge, and Shelley, were poets of some 
distinction in the flesh, we shall re- 
frain from criticising the spavined 
dactyls which their ethereal spirits 
deigned to dictate to their Columbian 
correspondents. Why they should, 
one and all of them, have chosen to 
confine their favours to the indwellers 
of the land of Barnum, appeared to us 
an incomprehensible mystery, and, 
we thought, argued ill of their pa- 
triotism. It was, to say the least, 
curious that Washington, Jefferson, 
& Co., remained as much attached 
to their own country and institutions 
after death as in life; whereas the base 
British bards had repudiated all sen- 
timents of nationality, and not in 
thought only, but in language, had 
adopted the Yankee phraseology. 
However, these things, being inscrut- 
able, must remain so; and after giv- 
ing due weight to the testimony of 
grave judges, eminent literary men, 
and distinguished newspaper editors, 
we could only deplore the defection 
of so many poets, and lament that the 
spiritual harmonies were so little in 
accordance with our own. But we 
are now startled by the intelligence 
that SHaKesPEaRE himself is redivi- 
vus, and that he has dictated to a pious 
American, who rejoices in the name 
of Pray, a posthumous tragedy, with 
the promise of many more! There, 
our masters, is good news for you. 
We have long talked of the immortal 
Shakespeare ; and immortal he is, with 
a vengeance; for he has stated to an 
especial correspondent of ours in 
Philadelphia his intention to write 
on to the end of time. There is a 
drawback, however. It grieves us 
very much to be compelled to state 
that the spirit of Shakespeare is an 
avaricious spirit, and that its ideas 
about the value of copyrights seem to 
have been exorbitantly inflated in 
the spirit-world. Of course, we shou'd 
have no objection to arrange with the 
spiritual Shakespeare upon liberal 
terms—if he would only state what is 
now the favourite circulating medium. 
If it is old scrip, that shall be forth- 
coming; or if he prefers a cheque 
upon Mr. Gladstone, in his official ca- 
pacity, at twelve months’ date, we 
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shall venture that fearlessly; but we 
cannot understand what use a spirit 
can make of the current coinage of 
the United Kingdom, or why he 
should wish. to carry the promissory 
notes of the Bank of England, which 
Mr. Matthew Marshall so obligingly 
subscribes, to visit the “pale glimpses 
of the moon,” where we apprehend 
there must be, in operation, a more 
satisfactory banking system. There- 
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fore, we have been chary of advising 
Messrs. Blackwood to purchase, for a 
large sum, the exclusive copyright, in 
this country, of a very remarkable 
tragedy by the deceased William 
Shakespeare, called “The Two Loaf- 
ers of Arkansas,” of which we are 
bound, under high penalties, to di- 
vulge no more than the following 
passage, with which we terminate our 
article :— 


WHITTLER. 


Tarnation seize me, if I be 


ar the taunt 


Of this young locofoco !—Skin a ’coon ? 

*T were easy.. Ay!—and ask me to do more— 
To whip my weight in wild-cats; or to dive 
For alligators in the turbid stream, 


And, having ta’en them by 


the rugged throats, 


To wrench their entrails from their jagged jaws. 
And fling them on the bank—why, that were but 


- avenine”’ 
A summer evening’s play! 


There’s not a boy 


Within Arkansas but might do the same, 
And after, clamber to the squirrel’s nest 


And rob it of its nuts. 
Than whom the June-bug 


Shall this base loafer, 


which the night-hawk cracks 


Is in creation greater of account, 


Chaw me so catawampously ? 


Away— 


Tis night—be red, my bowie-knife, ere day ! 


[ Exit. 
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PEACE AND WAR. 


DIALOGUE THE SECOND. 
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Tue month of November has a bad 
character... It is looked upon as the 
black sheep among months. If we 
could drop its acquaintance altogether, 
I have no doubt we should; but it 
sticks to us year by year, and will 
not be shaken off, for it holds on to 
the fall of the year as tenaciously as 
Sinbad’s Old Man of the Sea, or Lord 
Cranston’s goblin page. So as we 
cannot hang the dog that bears the 
bad name, the best we ean do is to 
examine whether he bears it justly 
or not. And as November has a bad 
name among months, so has Boulogne- 
sur-Mer a bad name amongst English 
watering-places. For English it is, 
and not of yesterday ; it was so before 
the “entente cordiale,” and before the 
present “ entente amoureuse” between 
France and England. We do not 
suppose that we can place November 
and Boulogne quite in the position of 
injured innocents; but we do think 
that, like many other good things, 
they have had to suffer a. deal of un- 
merited abuse, and, taken together, 
they play into each other’s hands, and 
make out a tolerably good case for 
defence. 

First, as to November. The name 
is rather pretty than otherwise. All 
the consonants in it are either liquids 
or labials ; and the last, as in others of 
like ending, suggests the season of 
oysters. It is a month of thirty days, 
and, as such, in the agreeable company 
of September, April, June. The first, 
perhaps the loveliest month in our 

ear; the second, pleasant, if not in 
itself, in the prospect of May; the 
third, the real May of the poets, the 
eoming of age of the year, the beauty 
of which, like other kinds of beauty, 
as it begins later, lasts longer with us 
than in the south. Thus, if its agree- 
ableness be not so plain, it is a short 
month, though that is a questionable 
merit. We heard of a worthy divine 
who, after his sermon, asked a friend 


who had “sat under” him, what he 
thought of it. He answered, “ Well, 
you were not long.” “So much the 
better,” said the rector; “I am glad 
I was not tedious.” “But you were 
tedious,” rejoined the friend. But we 
maintain that November is not tedi- 
ous, nay often agreeable; it is often a 
time of strangely bright sunrises and 
sunsets, quiet soft warm days, “jours 
des dames,” the equinoctial gales hav- 
ing blown themselves out, and a very 
clear atmosphere. With November in 
London we have nothing to do; for no 
man, except under compulsion, with our 
tastes, would linger in London when 
his business or pleasure is over there, 
—at least in this, the unsocial season 
of its year. Itis true that that gen- 
tlest of geniuses, Charles Lamb, does 
stand up for London ; but he could not 
help living there, and he was a sensible 
man to make the best of a bad neces- 
sity, and a right-minded man to at- 
tempt to overcome the evil that was 
about him with the good that was in 
him. November, we maintain, in the 
country or at the seaside, is often a 
pleasant month. We _ remember, 
some years ago, a peculiarly rich 
November, seen to perfection in that 
city of gardens, Oxford. We say 
rich advisedly; for the whole vista of 
Christ Church Walk appeared hung 
with cloth-of-gold, as seen against a 
stainless sky, not of the hot ultrama- 
rine of summer, but the pure tender 
cobalt-blue of the waning year. There 
had been no high wind throughout the 
month. Hence the persistence of the 
glory. Scarcely a leaf had fallen. 
There need have been short search 
for the golden bough which the Siby! 
sent Aineas to look for, for the groves 
were all golden, and the earth lay (to 
make a slight alteration in Tenny- 
son’s line) “all Danae to the groves,” 
ready at the first blast of December to 
receive the shower of wealth in her 
bosom. Then the days are just long 
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enough to enable a man, who is not 
a fanatical early riser, to see sunrise 
without sitting up for it, and sunset 
comfortably before dinner ;—no slight 
advantage in the opinion of a living 
poet, whose philosophy is more of the 
garden than of the portico. Dinner 
isa rite to be performed without the ex- 
ternal distractions of sunsets or moon- 
rises, at least by the eupeptic wise man, 
with shutters shut, curtains drawn, 
and three pleasant friends, with one 
of those lamps discreetly called “ mo- 
derators” diffusing mellow light from 
the middle of the round table, held 


aloft by a pediment covered with 


attic figures in bronze, French Wat- 
teau scenes, or an Etruscan sacrifice, 
being to us moderns with its moral 
name a more cheerful mentor than the 
skeleton which the ancients hung up 
at their feasts to remind the guests 
that they had “but a second” for 
their enjoyments. Shall we forget 
the immortal Fifth, dear to urchins, a 
small part of whose associations to 
them is made up of treasons and 
plots, and a large part of fun and 
fireworks? Surely the poor fanatic 
Guy would have kept his principles in 
his pocket, and his tinder-box out of 
it, if he had known that his very 
name was to become a source of an- 
nual and perennial delight to yet un- 
born generations of heretics; or the 
most he would have done would have 
been to turn Irish agitator, and 
“blow up” the three estates at mon- 
ster meetings, or meetings of mon- 
sters. In the present year, Guy- 
Fawkes day fell on a Sunday, and 
therefore was either postponed or an- 
ticipated, according to the impatience 
or the luxurious patience of its cele- 
brators. But the evening of Sunday, 
the 5th of November, is remembered 
by the writer of this, as illustrating 
the frequent beauty of the season. 
The evening air was rather cold, the 
sun had gone to rest wrapped up in 
robes of purple, and in the west was 
that sweet green tint which, mixing 
into the cool blue-grey of the hea- 
ven, creates an appearance and feel- 
ing best expressed by the term 
“weird.” And the full moon rose 
large, and of a deep gold colour, over 
a hill which stood between the spec- 
tator and London. And as she rose, 
or rather stood, suddenly up, there 
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was a faint redness round her in the 
air, perhaps partly produced by the 
smoke of the metropolis; at all 
events, it had the effect of a blush, as 
the pure queen of night, who had just 
left her bower in- unveiled beauty, 
sailed over the great bad town, so 
that the air seemed flushing with con- 
sciousness, as it did when the Lad 

Godiva had to run the gauntlet of the 
unholy eyes of Coventry. This even- 
ing, in particular, was full of calm 
and spirituality, and, in general, the 
month abounds with a soothing me- 
lancholy, which is very good for the 
heart and soul. When fine, it is like 
the peaceful and natural death of the 
year, which passes away’ like 


“A being breathing thoughtful breath, 
A traveller betwixt life and death.” © 


Such a death as all good people would 
wish to die. 

Now, what shall we say for Bou- 
logne? People say that those live 
there who cannot live at home, ex- 
cept on Sundays, being buried for 
six days out of seven. What is that 
tous? We do not get into debt, pro- 
bably because we have as yet had no 
strong temptation to do so. But 
what if it be the resort of our Dun- 
shunners? It may be well that it is. 
There ought to be cities of refuge for 
the debtor. For debt is not the un- 
pardonable sin, whatever man’s laws 
may make it. It might conduce to 
our social happiness, and even morals, 
if there were no legal recovery of 
debts ; all debts would then be debts 
of honour, and a stigma that is want- 
ing now would be attached to the non- 
payment of them. We do not care 
much if there were no such thing as 
credit recognised. As it is, trades- 
men are always trying to entrap one 
into their books. In that case, kind- 
ness and charity would still in urgent 
cases give credit, avaricious specula- 
tion never. It is hard to estimate 
how much of our social misery arises 
from the ease with which credit is 
obtained, the law of debt being so 
severe—as severe almost as that of the 
Romans, who gave over the debtor to 
private, while we give him over to 
public bondage. May not this be the 
main cause of the care-worn look 
which foreigners say stamps most of 
the faces of middle-aged British sub- 
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jects? And how many a good man— 
good, but easy—in the complications 
of commerce, by some heedless signa- 
ture, gets into a mysterious money- 
scrape, of which he will never know 
the beginning or the end, which 
haunts him as the monster of his own 
creation-haunted J} rankenstein, and 
infects his memory with a quoditian 
shudder, as if he had blood on his 
hands. We need say nothing of Chan- 
cery victims. Thanks to Charles 
Dickens, their case is mended ; but the 
historical existence of such frightful 
injustice under the name of law, is 
enough to make one’s blood boil. 
Yes, it is well that there are such 
cities of refuge—well that there is a 
Boulogne, though the city of Londen 
seems rather ashamed of it; for it 
has corrupted the old tavern-sign of 
“Boulogne Mouth” into “Bull and 
Mouth ;” a sign suggesting not only 
a harbour for the swindler, but a 
safe asylum for the harmless man 
who has lost his bearings amongst 
law-papers, or who is going mad in 
the midst of the labyrinthine difficul- 
ties of commerce. But if you do not 
like the company, you are not obliged 
to know it. Such as we have men- 
tioned are a small part of the popu- 
lation, and their habits are generally, 
for sufficient reasons, unobtrusive. 
The town looks pretty as it scales 
the hill. The harbour and sands are 
pretty. The sea-view is good, espe- 
cially where you see a bit of old 
England “looming in the distance,” 
your position being the upland which 
bears Napoleon’s column, the pillar 
of Nemesis. There may a British 
heart throb, not so much with pride 
as with thankfulness for that great 
deliverance when the storm of war 
that hung over our shores was almost 
miraculously driven off, like the 
locusts of Egypt, by the strong west 
wind, to vent its fury on the east 
of Europe. Boulogne, like Brighton, 
is pleasant in November to those 
who would fly from the fall of the 
leaf. For in those places it may be 
spring instead of autumn, for all we 
know, on very many days. ‘To be at 


these places in spring is wrong, for 
there the beauty of spring is lost. 
Often, when detained at Brighton 
through May, as once happened, we 
have gone out to the Hassock’s Gate 
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station to hear birds sing, as they do 
most perfectly in the woods on the 
landward side of the Downs, to make 
up for their silence on the seaward 
side. Boulogne is now the great point 
of handshaking between England and 
Franve, and therefore now of peculiar 
interest; and then there is the camp 
as an object of attraction to those 
who wish to see the workmanlike 
arrangements of a people who are 
essentially military. “ 


** Non cauponantes bellum, sed belligerantes.” 


Butt confess I was surprised to meet 
friend Irenaeus one evening on the 
pier at Boulogne, the last man I 
should have expected to have been 
attracted by a camp; for I well knew 
he had no other business there. But 
as the Peace deputation was undeni- 
ably very much attracted by the court 
of the Russian autocrat, perhaps 
Treneus, in going to see the camp of 
the French Emperor, is only following 
the newest fashion of his sect. Wo 
knew long ago that “the camp, the 
court, the grove,” were haunted by 
the society of Love; we know now 
that at least two of them are occa- 
sionally visited, if not haunted, by 
the society of Friends. One never 
grows too old to learn. Walking on 
the long pier at Boulogne, opposite 
the quay, I was aware of a well- 
known stout figure with neat distine- 
tive dress, which seemed to me so 
familiar that I was tempted to follow 
it. Its stride, however, was too much 
for mine, and I gave it up for tho 
present, but soon marked it down in 
a corner, leaning over the rail in con- 
versation with a Douanier, and Jooking 
through a telescope at the steamer 
from Folkestone, which was just com- 
ing in. The figure turned. It was 
friend Ireneus, as I had thought. 
TLRPOLEMUs—“I see my man,” 
as Cyrus the younger said when he 
made a dash at the king. Ireneus, 
how came you here? What are you 
doing here? Trying to convert the 
camp into a conventicle? Pockets 
full of tracts? Mind what you are 
about. There were some we!l-mean- 
ing Protestant tractarians here a little 
while ago, who got into trouble 
with the authorities by trying to 
introduce heresy into the Line in 
empty champagne bottles, which had 
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each a tract tacked to the bottom of 
the cork. It .was not very likely 
that thirsty “moustache” would be 
quite in the humour to receive 
ghostly counsel in the thick of his 
disappointment at hearing no pop. 
{ fear his first exclamation would 
have been “sacré,” even though he 
was too well brought up to finish the 
sentence. (‘To Dovanter): Est-ce 
que Monsieur comprend I’ Angiais ? 

Dovanter.—Mais, fort peu, Mon- 
sieur. 

TLeroLemus.—Dites donc, vous 
allez profiter des instructions de 
Monsieur, vu qu’il est comédien des 
plus distingués au théatre royal de 
Philadel phia. 

Dovanrer (with a shrug and a 
smile).—Il faut que jaille au bateau- 
a-vapeur; Messieurs, j’ai l’honneur de 
vous saluer.—[Exit.] 

TLEPOLEMUS.—What are you do- 
ing with him? Were you merely 
fraternising, or trying to turn him 
from his speculations in the direction 
of the Atlantic to your own pacific 
views? Did you think you could 
make him an instrument of yours, be- 
cause he belongs to the Preventive 
Service? Why, that is the reason why 
he wears a sword, and has so military 
an aspect. Yet he is only half a sol- 
dier. I suppose you are practising on 
him to get your hand in. “ Nature 
tried her ’prentice hand” on him be- 
fore she made the full blown militaire ; 
his sword is crooked—cross-bred of 
sword and Bickle. 

IrENzus—But what has _ that 
crooked sword to do with the preven- 
tive service? 

TLEPOLEMUS.—Wait ti!l I tell you. 
Prevention, you may have heard at 
some time or other, is better than 
eure. Our Custom officers are nota 
strictly preventive, but a detective 
force. They board the steamers in 
the Thames in sheep’s clothing of 
plain blue, and lie in ambush for the 
unsuspecting fair, who have sometimes 
been even known to consult them 
about the stowage of their Cologne 
water, or the secretion of their lovely 
lace ; till at the landing-place the aw- 
ful sentence comes out like a thunder- 
clap, “ Ma’am, you must pay duty for 
the other things; and the foreign edi- 
tions of English books, I regret to say, 
we must take away.” “What! even 
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the reprint of My Novel, by that dear 
Bulwer?” “Yes; even the reprint 
of My Novel by that dear Bulwer, 
whom you seem to wish to hold cheap 
at all events, taking the bread out of 
the mouth of his publisher.” Jack- 
in-office we see gets rude again by 
touching his mother-soil, as Anteus 
recovered his strength. Now the 
French officer is truly a preventive. 
Many a little contraband project has 
been nipt in its bud, in the brain of the 
fair projector, by the thought of hav- 
ing to pass that bent sword and un- 
bending countenance. He looks like 
a fire-eater, though he is only a water 
functionary, a tide-waiter. 

InENzZvus.—I do not like the French 
system of giving the look of soldiers 
to tide-waiters and policemen. War 
is bad enough in itself without invest- 
ing peace in its trappings. Louis 
Napoleon has done well to propose 
the institution of a strictly civilian 
police at Paris. 

TLEPOLEMUS.—Joking apart, I 
quite agree with you, though on other 
grounds. You dislike the profession 
of arms; I dislike playing at soldiers, 
or investing with tho attributes of 
this noble calling other’ professions 
equally honest, but less honourable, 
less dangerous, less solemn. I do not 
underrate the courage of the police- 
man, which may be severely tested by 
having to arrest a mad Milesian in a 
three-pair back in St. Giles’, or to sepa- 
rate two determined amazons in their 
rehearsal of the battle of A-gin-court. 
But look at the comparative dangers 
of the respective duties. In the one 
ease seldom more than a broken head, 


in the other death is risked. It was | 


perhaps this respect for the profession 
of arms which induced the Romans to 
preserve so carefully the distinction be- 
tween the gown of peace and the coat 
of war. They hated playingat soldiers, 

IrENzZvs.—It is sad to observe 
how our French friends display from 
the cradle that fondness for war which 
attends them through life, though I 
must allow that of late they have 
been getting more sensible. In Eng- 
land the children have brass guns of 
rude construction, the noise of which 
pleases more than the association. In 
France I have observed their military 
toys are much more suggestive ; their 
guns, for example, are perfect modeis 
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of real artillery. After the fighting 
at the barricades in February 1848, 
the street boys were seen caricaturing 
the frightful scene. I saw once with 
pleasure, though no dancer myself, a 
dance of children at the Jardin d’Hiver 
in the Champs Elysées; the only thing 
which did not please me was, that 
the boys were drest in the military 
costume of Louis Quatorze. What a 
sad thing that the infant should be so 
early taught to aspire to be a shedder 
of blood, to be one of a profession 
which has been aptly said “ to get its 
living by being killed.” 
TLEPoLEMus.—I am happy to be 
able to agree with you, though on 
different grounds, as I said before. 
The French have gone to the extreme 
opposite to ours. Shaken up together, 
we shall do very well. I love peace 
as much as you, but I cannot say I 
hate war. ar is not a subject of 
love or hate, any more than the cho- 
lera or any other awful thing which it 
pleases the Inscrutable should exist. 
It is a necessity inseparable from our 
earthly condition. As such, we must 
accept it like men, and be ready, at all 
times, to bear our part in it manfully. 
It is far too serious a matter to jest 
upon. I had almost as lief see chil- 
dren playing at priests as playing at 
soldiers. Although I detest the old 
Puritans and their principles, I can- 
not help thinking that Cromwell’s 
Ironsides carried a better spirit into the 
battle-field than the roystering cava- 
liers, which stood them in good stead 
at the hour of trial. -The Normans 
surely were better engaged on the eve 
of Hastings in fasting and prayer, than 
the Saxons in drinking themselves 
drunk with ale and hippocras to the 
health of King Harold. Nemesis di- 
rected the shaft to Harold’s eye. 
Nemesis is, indeed, no mere mytholo= 
gical personage, but a living and eter- 
nal principle in human affairs in the 
hands of the Most High. Most sad 
did I think the inauguration of the 
present struggle by the banyuet to 
Sir Charles Napier at the Reform 
Club, and the vain after-dinner boast- 
ings which accompanied it. Were I 
not sure that it did not represent the 
spirit of the nation, I should have 
trembled for its consequences. Jt was 
too like the return of Agamemnon to 
his good house and bad wife, “ xoppupas 
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norcv, treading on purple robes,” 
which were a conjugal ambuscade, in- 
tended to bring on him the wrath of 
the goddess who punished pride. But 
there was more excuse for those who 
set the trap for the Greek orparnaarns 
véwv, or “general-admiral,” for Aga- 
memnon had conquered, and was come 
home. We hope that this presump- 
tion has been sufficiently punished by 
the return of the Baltic fleet without 
having done anything miraculous. We 
must be thankful that it is safe, and 
not forget our obligations to the fine 
old hero that he has brought it safely 
back. Atany rate he deserves the civic 
crown, for saving the lives of our citi- 
zens, and indeed the mural for Bomar- 
sund, Let us bear in mind that a good 
cause and a stout arm, directed by 4 
modest heart, have ever had more to 
do with success than overwhelmin 

forces. Would that our people ae | 
press would well ponder this, I was 
vexed as much as any man of peace 
could have been, at the description of 
the putting to sea of the Baltic fleet. I 
was painfully reminded of Thucydides, 
“Now the whole remaining multi- 
tude, so to. say, that was left in the 
city, both of townsmen and foreign 
residents, went down with them to the 
fleet, the people of the country ac- 
companying each of them their own 
friends, some lovers, some brothers, 
and some sons; taking with them as 
they went, both hopes and mournings 
—hopes of that distant acquisition, 
mournings arising from misgiving as 
to ever seeing those again, as they 
called to mind the greatness of that 
voyage, and to what a distance from 
their own country they were sent. 
And in the present crisis, when they 
were just about to part with each 
other, with associations of danger, the 
terrible entered their mind more than 
when they decreed the expedition ; 
but, nevertheless, in the presence of 
their strength, and considering the 
abundance of each kind of preparation 
that they witnessed, they took heart 
at the spectacle. But as to the foreign 
residents and the rest of the people, 
they came as to a show, attracted by 
the result of a conception worthy of its 
object, and surpassing expectation. 
For this was the first expedition of its 
kind that had sailed from any one 
city, being of all, up to that time, in its 
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Greek element of strength, by far the 
most sumptuous and the most impos- 
ing.” This was the inauguration of 
that expedition, proverbially disas- 
trous, the Athenian expedition to Si- 
cily. Absit omen. For our consolation 
it may be said that Nemesis may have 
been still more outraged by the as- 
sumptions and falsehoods of Russia; 
and what can we expect will come to 
pass to a government whose officers are 
so inhuman in their pride, that they 
preferred abandoning their wounded 
at Alma, to acknowledging a defeat 
by a flag of truce? Those old Athen- 
ians, though indeed no saints, were far 
more religious on this point. They 
put to death their successful generals, 
because they abandoned their country- 
men on the wrecks after the battle of 
Arginuse; and on one occasion they 
had gained a victory in the Pelopon- 
nesus, and then re-embarked, carrying 
their slain with them ; but, missing 
one man, they resigned their right to 
the trophy they had set up, and sent 
a herald to buy from the enemy that 
one corpse at the price of the honours 
of the field. So we have no reason 
to despond, though the faults of the 
enemy are no excuse for our own. 
Confidence is good—but in the justice 
of our cause, not in our resources. 
We ought to try to strike the mean 
between the Crumplers and the Croak- 
ers, if we may be allowed to adopt 
the former term from Mr. Cobden; 
or shall we call them rather the poli- 
tical bulls and: bears, as the former 
believe in England and -the latter in 
Russia? It is ever to be remembered 
that a man of peace spoke in that 
scornful way of the power of Russia: 
such an expression would never have 
dropt from the mouth of a warrior. 
George the Fourth, when regent, tried 
hard to extract from the great Duke 
an assertion of the superiority of the 
British cavalry to the’ French. His 
repeated answer was, “ Sir, the French 
are very good.” A true warrior, 
though not bashful, is always modest; 
and I am ready to maintain, also, 
that a true warrior is always humane; 
so that Menschikoff’s proceeding in 
leaving his wounded to the merey of 
the enemy, as well as his dead soldiers 
to their piety, was as unsoldierlike as 
that other proceeding of his or one of 
his colleagues in command, of hoisting 
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a yellow hospital-flag on a powder- 
magazine, by way of saving it from 
fire—tending to harden the heart of 
his enemy, as mendicant impositions 
tend to harden the heart of the alms- 
giving public. He has been called 
unseamanlike for sinking his ships at 
the mouth of Sebastopol harbour;. 
but it must be owned that that was a 
clever -and eccentric concepticn, and 
has put a spoke in the wheels of our 
fleet ; though a real sailor would never 
have dreamed of it, even though am- 
phibious like old Charley. Still, 
however unseamanlike, it was not 
immoral; while those other proceed- 
ings were unsoldierlike, because im- 
moral. The hero of Scinde was 
laughed at by that scoffer Punch, for 
saying that his soldiers must be 
“ well-conducted moral. men, fit to go 
with him into Central Asia,” and that 
every soldier was by nature a gentle- 
man, and ought to act as such. Sir 
Charles Napier, of Scindian memory, 
was right, and Punch was an imper- 
tinent scoffer, though he tried to make 
up for it to him by reporting that des- 
patch shorter than Cesar’s, which 
consisted of the single word “ pec- 
cavi”—“I have Scinde;”—a ques- 
tionable compliment. 

IrENzUs.—I really can stand this 
no longer, Tlepolemus, lover of para- 
dox. Did I understand you to say 
that soldiers were in general humane 
men? Are butchers humane? _ 

TLEPOLEMUS.—Soldiers are not 
buichers, and butchers are humane; 
(I do not say butchers’ boys)—they 
often treat the poor beasts kindly till 
they kill them, and then kill them out 
of their misery by way of consistency ; 
but a respectable butcher will kill 
without pain if he can—read Sir F. 
Head’s accounts of the Parisian abat- 
toirs. Besides, he kills beasts to make 
people live, which ean hardly be called 
inhuman. But butchers, though hon- 
est tradesmen, are not like soldiers. 
Butchers must kill and run no danger 
—soldiers may kill or be killed; the 
personal danger makes the difference. 
The butcher must kill in order to live 
himself—the soldier must kill some- 
times in order to prevent himself from 
being killed; in this they are certain- 
ly somewhat alike. But while the 
butcher strikes for livelihood, the 
soldier strikes for honour. Life in 
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itself has few charms for him; he 
freely stakes it for unseen good, and 
in this consists his nobility, in this 
also his humanity, for the first prin- 
ciple in humanity is abnegation of 
self. If the true soldier can gain a 
bloodless victory, the better is he 
pleased; for he eares for victory, not 
for blood. Cruelty goes hand in 
hand with meanness and _ physical 
and moral weakness. The reason 
why weak things love to tyrannise is, 
that thus they imagine themselves 
strong thereby. Strong, generous na- 
tures are naturally kind. My New- 
foundland dog lets the fowls roost on 
his back, and the ducks lay eggs in 
his kennel. On this principle boys 
are more cruel than men—they will 
pelt chained-up dogs, and teaze horses 
they dare not mount; and we may 
trace almost every defect of temper 
in those noble creatures to some 
course of torment inflicted in early 
life by butchers’ boys, baker-boys, 
stable-boys, pot-boys, or some spcci- 
men of that most repulsive species of 
the whole genus, the unmitigated 
schoolboy. But the warrior—the 
man of men—is essentially humane, 
because he knows not fear—because 
he does not exaggerate his mere life’s 
worth, or hate a man for only wishing 
to take it from him. He looks upon 
his enemy as a competitor in the 
noblest of games, who is necessary to 
bring him out, and gives him an op- 
portunity of earning immortal honour. 
History will furnish numberless ex- 
amples of humane warriors: so will 
every man’s experience. Do you 
know, for instance, any veterans of 
Waterloo or Trafalgar, any of the 
ovdpis popadurduazor Or carautveon of 
England? 

InEnNzvs.—I have not cultivated 
their acquaintance. Perhaps they 
rather fight shy of me. 

TLEPOLEMUs.—Well, I know two 
or three. I know one old colonel, 
who was through the Peninsular War 
as well. He walked about with some 
ounces of lead in his body, though 
none in his. head, I can tell you; but 
he wss simple and gentle as his 
youngest granddaughter. I knew, 
too, over here, a “vieux grognard,” 
with the star of the Legion of Honour 
on his breast. He went through the 
retreat from Moscow, and lost by cold 
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two fingers from each hand. You 
would have thought that that, if any- 
thing could, would have_barbarised 
him. I saw, with my own eyes, that 
old man drop a tear upon a French 
translation of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, at 
the place where litile Eva died. 

Irenzus —Quite to the point, but 
not conclusive to me, though I do not 
doubt your word; for I have no mili- 
tary aequaintance. I will tackle you 
on the neutral ground of history. Let 
me see, who was the first warrior? I 
think his name was Cain. 

TLePoLEMus.—The fratricide was 
no warrior; he slew because he hated, 
and he hated because he feared the 
moral superiority of his brother. 
Slavish fear, as the annals of crime 
will testify, is the commonest ,motive 
of murder. Surely the warrior and 
the murderer are the antipodes of one 
another,—I mean the true warrior. 

InENzUs.—It seems to me that a 
man who murders for the sake of 
gain is very like a man who kills for 
the sake of conquest. 

T'LEPOLEMUS.—-—Wanton conquest, 
yes—but a good soldier must have a 
good cause; and such a cause is the 
command of his country, whether his 
country be right or not in commanding 
him. Being in her service, he is bound 
to obey her— 

xO Omixpa xod Oixaca xav TOaYT On 
As for one who takes upon himself 
the responsibility of originating a 
war—if wrong, he incurs all the guiit 
and punishment of Cain. Hence the 
awfulness of the present position of 
the Czar. We must in charity hope 
that his motive was not mere selfish 
aggrandisement, else never did blood 
ery to heaven like that shed, if not by 
his hands, by the hands of others in his 
name. 

IrENzZUS.—Yes! Think what it 
would be fur you or me to have the 
sorrows of a single slain man’s family 
on our heads! We should believe in 
ghosts then, whether we do now or 
not. I should not like to change 
places with his Imperial Majesty. 
In the campaigns of 1828-1829, he is 
said to have sacrificed a hundred 
thousand Russians, besides Turks in- 
numerable. No one knows yet what 
the present war has cost, and will 
gost in blood. At Sinope the Rus- 
sians slew for the sake of slaying. 
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But we must not say too much about 
it, after being fools enough to help 
them at Navarino. It would have 
been as well if we had listened then 
to the men of peace. 

TLEPOLEMUS.—Not so; but it 
would have been well if the men of 
war could have known who were 
their friends and their enemies, and 
fired in the right direction. Nava- 
rino might then have prevented 
Sinope. 

IrEnNzUs.—How can you justify 
war? Take asingle family’s sorrow 
which has lost its head, and fathom 
if you can that sorrow’s poignancy. 
Would you not buy off that sorrow 
with all the honour of the national 
flag ? 

TieroLemus.—No! for the honour 
of our national flag is too closely 
bound up with our national indepen- 
_Genee and our individual liberties, 
It is for the preservation of this 
liberty, and this alone, that we are 
ready to fight to the death. “None 
but the brave deserve the fair,” and 
none but the brave deserve freedom. 
As for you men of peace, You are 
free, because men who “never will 
be slaves” risk themselves for~you. 
If lef to: yourselves and your prin- 
ciples, though [ do not think you 
would act upon them, you would soon 
furnish matter for a book of horrors, 
entitled Friend Obadiah’s Cabin. 

IreEnazus.—I would run the risk 
with you as slave-driver; but I do 
not know what we are driving at 
now. You spoke of the humanity of 
warriors, and challenged me on his- 
torical ground. Suppose we take the 
Greeks. Achilles was cruel. 

TiepoLemus.—I beg your pardon. 
He was a gentleman though a savage, 
much like those red warriors of the 
West, who onght to make their white 
neighbours blush as red as they at be- 
ing ovidone by them in every social 
courtesy. He was no humanitarian, it 
is true; nor did he care much about 
the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number. He was a blunt man, 
though not a plain- man, and he did 
love his friend; and his treatment of 
‘poor Priam, when he came to ask 
for his son’s hody, does the greatest 
credit to his humanity. You must 
acquit Achilles, and you must acquit 
also Hector, though he has got un- 
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justly a name as a bully. Look at 
that beautiful scene with his wife and 
child. 

InENxZUS.—The German critics com- 
monly believe that episode interpol- 
ated. 

TLEPOLEMUS.— Hang the Ger- 
mans! Why do they let us fight 
their battle against Russia, unhand- 
some dogs as théy are? They never 
did, and never will, know their own 
minds on any matter either of theory 
or practice. They are threatened 
with absorption into the constellation 
of the Great Bear, and France and 


we are spending our blood and trea- 


sure to prevent it, and they- would 
pay us, forsooth, by shaking our belief 
in Homer! Episode interpolated, in- 
deed! I fear, Ireneus, I must give 
you up. Homer, sir, is one and indi- 
visible; and.if you say he is not, and 
persist in it, I must bring in my pocket 
my most leathery and least digestible 
copy of the Jliad to stop your mouth 
withal, unless you will recant your 
literary heresy. Speak not of Homer, 
unless you love him. 
IrEnzZus.—Weil, if Homer is 
sacred, his lovers are not. I will 
pass on to Homer’s great admirer, 
who kept a diamond Iliad in a walnut- 
shell—I mean Alexander of Macedon. 
He was cruel. Besides his slaughters 
in the field, he slew his friend Clitus 
in a drunken brawl. 
TLePoLemus.— And bitterly re. 
pented it all his life. Richly as he 
deserved six months at the tread-mill, 
under the new act, for aggravated 
assaults committed under the influ- 
ence of liquor—richly as he deserved 
even worse than this, for setting Per- 
sepolis on fire, under the influence of 
Thais, he was not a cruel man when 
sober. He treated honourably the 
captive family of Darius, and in the 
Indian desert gave a helmetful of 
water, which was on its way to his 
royal lips, to a wounded Macedonian 
—an act which, for an_ habitually 
thirsty soul, must be considered in- 
dicative of great self-denial, and a 
disposition the reverse of cruel. 
IrENZus.—You will prove black 


white soon. Never mind. Let us 
have a Carthaginian, Can you deny 
the cruelty of Hannibal? Horace 


calls him “perfidus Hannibal,” and 
“dirus Afer,” or “the awful Afri. 
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ecan;” and we have heard of his 
wicked oath of eternal enmity to 
Rome. 

TLEPoLEMus.—So did Nelson in- 
culeate on his sailors the duty of 
hating Frenchmen worse than—the 
original Nicholas. But did he hate 
them himself? No; they fought him 
too gallantly for that. As for Horace’s 
“ perfidus Hannibal,” has not France 
often called us “perfide Albion?” 
Yet we are the best of friends now. 
The fact is, it was the first dactyl that 
came in his way. And an “awful 
African” he well might call him, 
when he had given such a thundering, 
though runaway, knock at the gates 
of the Eternal City. Hannibal was a 
genial man, and loved a joke. It is 
told of him that he came out of his 
tent laughing before the decisive 
battle of Canne—a _ circumstance 
which his soldiers considered ominous 
of victory; and one of his staff, named 
Gisco, asked him what he was laugh- 
in at. He replied: I am laughing, 
because it has just struck me that in 
that vast host of Romans down there 
there is not a man who bears such a 
quaint name as Gisco. The man who 
said this could scareely have been in- 
human. The Roman consuls were 
inhuman, if you please, when, after 
the affair at Metaurus, they tossed his 
brother’s head into hiscamp. They 
were cruel to him because they feared 
him. Hannibal never feared them, 
because he knew that he should never 
be in their hands. He had a poison in 
his signet-ring to prevent this contin- 
gency, and which did prevent it. 

IrENzZUs.— Well, Hannibal, I must 
say, was not his own historian. But 
the Romans’ great man, Julius Cesar, 
what say you to him? You may 
convict him from his own mouth of 
wholesale cold-blooded massacres of 
the Gauls, besides the slaughter of his 
own fellow-citizens at, Pharsalia. 

TLEPOLEMUS.—Those massacres of 
the Gauls, though wholesale, were 
not cold-blooded; and in a military 
point of view, they were probably 
necessary, for savages-do not know 
when they ought to surrender, and 
thus prolong the slaughter by their 
own bootless resistance. As for 
his fellow-citizens, they would have 
slain him,—they came to Pharsalia 
on purpose; and the general order 
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which he gave on_ that; occasion, 
“Faciem feri, miles,”— Strike the 
face, soldier,’—proves that he wished 
to spare the lives, though he was 
willing to spoil the beauty of the 
young dandies opposed to him, and 
disable them as_lady-killers ;—rather 
a humane thing than otherwise. As 
for Ceesar’s conduct to his political 
enemies, it was in perfect contrast to 
the practice of his times. He never 
proscribed anybody, though he sub- 
scribed most liberally to everything 
and everybody. At last he fell a vie- 
tim to his unsuspecting good nature, 
and died by the daggers of those im- 
mortal scoundrels Brutus, Cassius, and 
Co., men who had eaten his mutton 
and drunk his Falernian ; a set of hypo- 
critical rogues, who prated of liberty 
and patriotism, when they only wanted 
to set up their own order in Rome, 
with a bureaucracy ; the old legitimate 
oligarchy having come to an end by 
dint of tribunes. He was in and they 
were out, so they slewhim. Brutus 
ought to have contented himself with 
being leader of the constitutional op- 
position; but nothing but office would 
do for him, even if he broke every tie 
to obtain it. The fact is, that Ceesar 
was a great objective soul, with no- 
thing mean or little about him. Read 
his Commentaries. They are all 
truth, terseness, and modesty, like the 
despatches of our Cesar, who was 
like him in his want of self-conscious- 
ness and simple grandeur of charac- 
ter. Cesar was a vicious man, it is 
true, but his vices belonged to his 
times; the avoidance of them was 
scarcely a virtue in the lukewarm. 
blooded Cicero, whatever it may have 
been in tle red-hot-blooded Cato. 
Bat Cato was alone. Czesar must be 
judged of as an average man of the 
world: and we are not discussing his 
morality, but his humanity. As for 
Cicero, he was cruel, if you please ; 
and Cicero, though he did pretend to 
wage a little war in Cilicia, was essen- 
tially aman of peace. What a fright 
he was in when he ordered Lentulus 
and Cethegus, Catiline’s companions, 
to be put to death without trial! 
Cesar took, by the way, the humane 
side in the debate preceding. that very 
strong, but in our view, weak mea- 
sure. Ard with what vulgar joy he 
hails the news of Cesar’s death! If 
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he hated him so, why did he eat his 
dinners? Why? Just because he 
liked to say he knew a great man, 
and because the great man’s cook was 
not to be despised. Cicero has been 
canonised because he wrote (pardon 
the anachronism) Johnsonian Latin. 
Is Johnson’s English the best English, 
or Cicero’s Latin the best Latin? 
Do things exist for the sake of words, 
or words for the sake of things? Taci- 
tus, Sallust, Pliny, Cesar, had some- 
thing to say, and they found words 
to say it by nature. Cicero wanted 
to say something, and so he was 
obliged to cast about for something 
to say. His style was evidently got 
up at great pains, and regardless of 
expense. The beauty of Czsar’s 
writing is like, that of the author of 
The Vicar of Wakefield—you soon 
forget the style as you read, in the 
interest of the facts; just as, being a 
healthy man, you perform your vital 
functions without the consciousness 
of heart, liver, or diaphragm. I hope 
you will not be shocked, but I confess 
I think Cicero a humbug—the greatest 
of them if you like—the king of hum- 
bugs, as Bamfylde Moore Carew was 
king-of beggars. I concede him this 
“bad eminence,” but I cannot re- 
tract. How he sickens you with his 
eternal consulship, far more perpetual 
in its effeets than the dictatorship of 
Sylla! As if no one else had ever 
been consul; as if there were not a 
Briton Free-born, consul at Rome now. 
One wishes he had been consul at 
Archangel among that great silent 
people (as Carlyle calls them) the 
Russians) : they might have kept him 
quiet. But peace to his manes! 
Though his philosophy was Plato and 
water, his rhetoric Demosthenes and 
foam, and his correspondence dry as 
“the land of Juba, that dry-nurse of 
lions ;” yet he did know how to write 
Latin, he had the episcopal qualifi- 
cation of “ being full of Greek ;” he 
patronised the fine arts; and he was 
somewhat of a hero in his death. 
You have challenged on a Roman 
ground; I accept it. Was Augustus 
a man of war or a man of peace? 
IreEnzus.—A man of peace; for 
he made it his great boast that he 
shut the temple of Janus. 
TLEPOLEMUS.—Well, he was one 
of that triumvirate who put to death, 
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or drove into exile, hundreds of fellow- 
citizens, for the sake of selfish power ; 
and he was so cruel, when adminis- 
tering justice, that Mecenas once 
said to him (one wonders how he 
dared), “Come down, executioner,” 
In his family he was a licentious 
brute. Horace and Virgil flattered 
him, because it was as much as they 
could do to save themselves from the 
fate of Ovid;—poor Ovid, whom the 
patron of letters sent to freeze some- 
where in the present seat of war, 
when he was never warm but in 
Rome. What do you say to the 
Emperor Nero? 

Inenzvs.—He was a_ horrible 
tyrant, not a man of peace. 

TLEPOLEMUS.—But he was; for he 
never went to the wars, as all well- 
regulated Romans did; and after liv- 
ing the life of a tiger, he died the 
death of a hare. Yet that man of 
peace was a human fiend, and his 
name in all time to come, edSvs dvws= 
pasuévoy ovvelaynror meta xaxias, “is 
included with villany as soon as 
uttered.” How different was he from 
the warriors of Rome, both under the 
republic and the empire! Scipio is 
another name for noble self-restraint, 
Fabricius for incorruptibility, Cincin- 
natus for model-farming. As for 
those in the imperial times, Titus 
destroyed Jerusalem, but he made 
Rome happy in his short reign, and 
bitterly lamented having lost a day. 
Trajan was a grand character; and 
the Emperor Julian, though a rene- 
gade, was every inch a soldier. As 
an spostate, we should have expected 
him to have persecuted the Christians 
with the zeal of a religious changeling; 
—he did not, as others did, for he was 
too true a soldier. Under the bad 
reigns, where do we find a character 
more beautiful than that of the war- 
rior Agricola, as described by Taci- 
tus? He is a light in that thick moral 
midnight. 

IrEnzUS.—Enough of Greeks and 
Romans. You have unfairly selected 
the best specimens. Both these peoples 
were cruel,on the whole. Why, the 


, Romans had gladiatorial shows. 


TLEPOLEMUS.—I am sorry to say 
they had, but not in their most truly 
warlike days, the first days of the com. 
monwealth. Again, these shows were 
not so much indicative of positive 
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eruelty—that is, the enjoyment of 
pain—as of carelessness of human 
life, exhibited in the love of sport. 
The bull-fights of modern Spain are 
quite as bad for a professedly Chris- 
tian people. But you must consider 
the Greeks and Romans not by them- 
selves, but in comparison with less 
warlike nations. They were far less 
eruel than the Persians and Cartha- 
ginians. The former were bad sol- 
diers, but exquisite executioners. We 
read of one of their queens ordering 
an offending minister to be flayed 
alive, then smeared with honey, and 
stung to death by flies. The story of 
Apollo flaying Marsyas, and hanging 
his skin in a cave, because he dared 
to rival him on the harp, is evidently 
an Eastern, and not a Greek story; 
and a punishment of this kind was 
actually inflicted on the Emperor Va- 
lerian, in the latter days of Rome, 
when he fell into Persian hands. As 
for the Carthaginians, we know how 
they put Attilius Regulus to death 
by exposing him to an African sun 
in a barrel lined with knives; and this 
because- he kept his soldier’s parole 
and returned into captivity after an 
unsuccessful mission to his country- 

+ . 
men. Those Carthaginians were essen- 
tially men of peace, although they did 
not on principle object to war. ‘They 
thought that to trade with all the 
world was the object of human life, 
and then carried on wars solely with 
the object of establishing a connec- 
tion. ‘They fought their battles by 
proxy, and gained their commercial 
advantages by Gallic and Spanish 
valour. But they neglected their best 
general in his need, till a run upon 
their barks came, and in consequence 
a national bankruptcy, and Emilianus 
came and smoked out their wasps 
nest of free-trade. 

IrEnzus.—I am getting tired of 
this; you do not beat me in argu- 
ment, but bear me down with in- 
stances, establishing what is called, in 
the carnal jargon of war, a superiority 
of fire. We have had enough of the 
ancients. 

TLEPOLEMUS.—Even so. I do not 
think the middle ages perfection, but 
‘matters were much improved by the 
spirit of chivalry. The same rule ap- 
plies there. The true soldiers were 
humane, the false onescruel. Richard 
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Ceeur-de-Lion was more humane than 
his brother John. Edward the Third 
of England, the Black Prince, and 
Henry the Fifth, were as gentle as 
they were brave. If there is less to 
be said for Edward the First, he is a 
foil to the Scottish chiefs, who do 
equally well for our argument.» The 
Black Douglas, for instance, was a 
genuine knight. On one occasion, 
when he sealed, by surprise, one of 
the castles garrisoned by the English, 
at the moment he mounted the para- 
pet, a woman on the wall was stilling 
her crying child with the threat that 
the Black Douglas would come, when 
she felt an iron glove on her shoulder, 
and heard a gruff voice say, “Tho 
Black Douglas is here.” It is hard] 
necessary to observe that the Black 
Douglas was not a man to make war 
on women or children, even though 
the men of their nation had hunted 
his king with bloodhounds in his ad- 
versity. 

Irenzus.—I cannot wait for a 
summary of universal history. “What 
do you say of Napoleon the First? 

TLEPOLEMus.—I will grant you 
that he was willing to sacrifice life, 
for milifary ends, in a very un- 
scrupulous manner, but he was not 
positively cruel. The putting his 
Turkish prisoners to death at Jaffa 
because they embarrassed him, and 
the execution of the Duke d’Enghien, 
illustrates his want of respect for life, 
but does not prove his cruelty. He 
loved glory, and cared not for what 
led to it, even if it were suffering ; but 
he did not love suffering. He is a 
most difficult character; sometimes 
great, sometimes little; a gainer of 
battles when he was well; a loser of 
them when he was dyspeptic. The 
little out-of-the-way inns in France 
are hung with engravings of passages 
in his life, generally illustrating some 
kind act of his. It is not for nothing 
that a great nation falls in love with 
one man, and with a lover’s blindness 
refuses to see his faults or be told of 
them. After a lapse of more than 
thirty-five years, his name alone is 
enough to invest his nephew, previ- 
ously almost unknown, with the im- 
perial purple, and to give his govern- 
ment a strength that no other has 
possessed from that time until now; 
not that we would depreciate the un- 
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questionable personal qualities of the 
present emperor. I am more disposed 
to agree with the second part of Lord 
Byron’s line than the first— 


“ There fell the greatest, nor the worst of men.” 


TIrenzus.—If he was not cruel, 
some of his marsha!s were, and they 
were undeniable soldiers. 

TLEPOLEMUS.—But not genilemen 
by birth or education; so they pre- 
served in an elevated rank the feelings 
of the class they had quitted, in many 
respects at least. Their chief fault 
was that they took no trouble. to 
restrain their men. We are not dis- 
cussing any character that falls short 
of the ideal soldier. I cannot help 
thinking that the perfect gentleman 
and perfect soldier are convertible 
terms, every gentleman in esse being 
the soldier in posse. Froissart and all 
the medieval writers consider these 
terms convertible. And we read in 
Chevy Chace— 


‘* Many a gallant gentleman 
Lay gasping on the ground.” 


The gentleman ‘and soldier are one, 
because the soldier’s character is a 
compound of gentleness and manli- 
ness, Without both of which qualities 
he is incomplete. 

Irenzus.—I always considered 
the term gentleman to apply rather 
to birth in these times than to con- 
duct. You remember, perhaps, the 
lines— 7 

“ Within the bounds of Annandale 

The gentle Johnstones ride— 

They have been there a thousand years, 

A thousand yet shall bide.” 
Now these Johnstones, though their 
family was as old as the Cheviot hills, 
were probably very rough-and-ready 
customers; nor did they ride along the 
Border merely to air their horses, 
They were moss-troopers; which is 
the same as saying many things 
which did not tell in favour of their 
gentleness. 

TLEPOLEMUS.—At all events they 
rode, and rode well, and that is more 
than your men of peace do; and it 
appears they were exemplary boys, 
and did not go out of bounds. But 
whether they were gentle by nature, 
or only in name, it is certain that 
this name was applied to the well- 
born, from the conduct by which they 
were originally distinguished ; and as 
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it continues to be applied to them, it 
is an eternal homily on the duties of 
their station. The hero of Scinde 
was not far wrong when he said that 
all soldiers were by nature gentlemen. 
History is filled with gentlemanly 
soldiers, always the best. The bare 
mention of Sydney and Raleigh will 
suffice us here; and we ought not to 
forget our then enemies, but now fast 
friends, and their gentle heroes, Henri 
Quatre, and Condé, 4nd Villars, and 
Saxe, with his 


“ Messieurs, veuillez tirer les premiers,” 


addressed to the enemy with a bow 
before action. This gentleness is re- 
lated to humanity as honour is related 
to honesty ; it is not an effort of prin- 
ciple, but bred in the bone. Of our 
Peninsular heroes, none was more 
gentle or brave than Hill. And there 
is one more. Need I name him? 
He was a stern man in the service— 
was the Iron Duke; but he had a 
rough lot to deal with, and no bed of 
roses to lie on, between his country- 
men, his allies, and the enemy—the 
latter being his least difficulty. But 
see the man of war become the man 
of peace, and judge him thus; for I 
say that, after all, it is the warrior 
who makes, when the wars are over, 
the most perfect man-of peace. It is 
enough that he was the idol of the 
children of his friends, of those young 
beings who saw nothing in him but a 
mild old man. They did not know 
of Torres Vedras' or Vittoria; but 
they knew that he kept a stock of 
shillings, new from the mint, in his 
pockets on purpose to give them. 
They knew him as their silver mine. , 

IrENzUS.—Yet his name was the 
Tron Duke. 

-'TLEPOLEMUS.—A name that will 
last as long as history. But iron, 
you know, will grow warm or cold; 
it is a substance of universal applica-, 
tion ; it does not, like stone, express 
stiffness, coldness, an inexorable na- 
ture; it is only strong, and firm, and 
enduring, nor easy to break and bend. 
He was the Iron Duke. Yet Copen- 
hagen, the horse he rode at Waterloo, 
was by his order turned out to grass 
for the remainder of his life, as a 
reward for bearing him safely through 
that day of days; and though he gave 
short answers to impertinent corre- 
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spondents, reminding them that he 
was Commander of the Forces, and 
not a Jack-of-all-trades, yet, if they 
could help it, his old servants never 
left him; and blessings for kind deeds, 
and kind words no less good for them 
than deeds, done and spoken to the 
poor, and those dependent on him 
—blessings fervent and strong and 
humid in the eye, and more numerous 
by far than its own scant silver hairs, 
followed, in God’s good time, that 
laurelled head to the grave. 

This is my case fur the defence. 
But how, in your attacks on soldiers, 
came you not to think of Cromwell ? 

Trenzvus.—Cromwell, like Maho- 
met, must be considered to have 
become a soldier only because he was 
a fanatic, and to have applied the 
strong common-sense with which he 
was endowed to the science of war— 
very successfully too. If it had not 
been for his fanaticism, he would have 
remained a butcher at Huntingdon. 

TLEPOLEMUS.—You are right in 
considering Cromwell scarcely a case 
in point. Though, if he was a mere 
impostor in his religion, he was an 
atrociously cruel man. But he cer- 
tainly was not. All fanatics are apt 
to become impostors in many things; 
because in that they are fanatics they 
are ready to saerifice truth, honesty, 
and morality in general, to the 
triumph of their views. It is impos- 
sible to mistake the sly twinkle in 
the corner of the eye of a genuine 
fanatic. Sidney Smith proposed to 
deal with fanaticism, not by econtro- 
versy, but by asking it to dinner. If 
. I were to do so, I think I should sub- 
stitute electro-plate spoons for silver. 
The Jesuits of all religions are alike 
in many respects. Cromwell was a 
Puritan Jesuit. When he believed 
people Amalekites, he was destitute 
of mercy or pity; but I do not think 
him on that account to be regarded 
as acruel man. A cruel man is one 
whose pleasure is the infliction of pain. 
Domitian, whose imperial amusement 
was to kill flies, is to my mind the 
model cruel man; I think you will 
find that cruel men have in general 
been men of peace, and that men of 
peace are often cruel men. 

IrExzus.—I suppose you think 
that you have parried my thrusts, and 
that your turn is come now. But I 
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do not fear you much, for you have 
come to the attack out of breath, like 
the third of the Curiatii; nor quite 
unwounded either. I think I have 
little to fear from your remaining 
history, for the cistern must be diy 
by this time. » You have probably 
done as young divines often do, who 
let out their whole reservoir of divin- 
ity in their maiden sermon, and in 
consequence appear as dry and as 
tough as oak-chips in their second. 
Iam ready for you with a fifty-horse 
power of passive resistance. 

TLEPOLEMUS.—Do you think 
soldiers in spirit the same as mur- 
derers ? 

IrENzZvus.—As the greater is to the 
lesser. Murderers are not necessarily 
cruel, any more than soldiers. 

TLEPOLEMUS.— Did you never 
hear of a Friend being hung for 
murder ? 

IrENzvUs.—Never! we always read 
them out first. 

TLEPOLEMUS.—Transparent sophis- 
try! The being hung does not con- 
stitute the murderer, but the deed of 
blood. Men of your body have mur- 
dered, but they have not been suffered 
to obey God’s law in expiating their 
guilt; because when they do so, they 
no longer belong to your body. Thus 
it seems to me that this system of 
reading out has only the effect of 
staining your society with unexpiated 
crime. But I do not mean to lay 
too great stress on this. Men of 
peace are not often murderers, any 
more than warriors are. But there 
is a spirit of murder inherent in 
society, more damaging to human 
happiness than the overt act which 
the law punishes. Such a spirit is to 
be found in the selfish hard-hearted- 
ness habitual to these accustomed to 
look at their fellow-creatures through 
the inverted spy-glass of trade. Men 
are dwarfed into worthless, feeling- 
less puppets. They are spoken of, 
not as souls or as heads, but as 
“ hands.” 

Irenzus.—Well, so they are on 
board ship; and the soldier speaks of 
them as “sabres and bayonets.” 

TLEPOLEMUS.—The nautical term 
had manifestly its origin in the mer- 
chant-service. As to the military 
term, it is pictorial and poetical, and 
has nothing to do with the moral of 
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the case. But the hard-heartedness 
of men of peace. consists in looking 
at man as a machine for achieving 
physical well-being. To those accus- 
tomed to lay great stress on the pre- 
servation of life, all the little adjuncts 
of physical well-being become of exag- 
gerated importance. Thus, to enhance 
luxury for a few, the faces of the many 


are ground in mills; and the wood. 


and iron of which those mills are 
made, are looked upon in the same 
light as the blood and bone of God’s 
image which sets them going. It is 
- not bread alone the poor want, as 
horses want oats; it is cheerful and 
innocent recreation for which they are 
athirst. But he is a cruel man who 
would deprive his horse of a roll and 
a gallop in the meadow. So he is a 
cruel man who does not care for the 
recreation of the poor. You may mur- 
der a man’s life as effectually by de- 
stroying hope and happiness out of it, 
as by cutting his throat. 
Tas yap ydovas 

Stay npodnocw arwapes, ov AOnW yw 
ynv tovtoy, GA’ Euwyov myoumas vexpor. 


Labour is a duty for us all; but la- 
bour is a duty, because it is not a 
pleasure, but the curse; and though 
we undertake it cheerfully ourselves, 
we ought to do all we can to mitigate 
it for others. Now, I maintain that 
the almost entire disappearance of the 
innocent pleasures of the poor from 
the face of our country,is owing to two 
things. The first is, that Puritanical 
Jeaven which has remained by us ever 
since the so-called reign of the saints, 
as a meet punishment for the crimes 
of that epoch; poisoning our social 
happiness, embittering our domestic 
relationships, infecting the very cur- 
rent of our ideas, and showing itself 
often when .we least expect it, as in- 
eradicable as those livid stains in the 
marble, which seem, from time to 
time, to come from the interior to the 
surface, on purpose to spoil the pure 
beauty of the Ariadne of Dannecker. 
The second is the unwarlike spirit of 
utilitarianism. When the nation was 
a nation of warriors, and every pea- 
sant was an archer, as every gentle- 
man was a map-at-arms, and even 
the Cockneys had a military organi- 
sation, then did the necessity of war- 
like exercising produce merry-makings 
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innumerable. Those were the days of 
dances on the green, shooting-matches, 
maypoles, music, ‘and madrigals. It 
seems now as if May-day had changed 
its nature, because it has ceased to be 
honoured. England was merry Eng- 
land then, instead of being, as it is 
now, the land of the seldom-smiling, 
where men breathe the atmosphere of 
Trophonius’ cave. If our young yeo- 
men were al] rifles, and our gentlemen 
mounted rifles, those times might 
come round again, But firstly, your 
men of peace must be put down. 
IreEnzus.—Why sigh for the resto- 
ration of vanities ? 
TLEPOLEMUS.—Have you no vani- 
ties? What are your expensive din- 
ners, your curiously ventilated houses, 
your stuffed carriages with ascent be- 
tween the wheels, your cushioned dor- 
mitories called pews, your public 
meetings, but vanities? I cannot help 
thinking a shooting match in the open 
air, refreshed by a moderate con- 
sumption of sound ale or cider, infi- 
nitely less a vanity than a spouting- 
match in an atmosphere of carbonic 
acid, enlivened by the indefinite con- 
sumption of human pig’s-wash called 
bad tea. But you men of peace 
would keep your vanities to your- 
selves, and let the poor have none, at 
least of an innocent kind, for they 
have vanities of another. Hence it is 
that young Hodge has no other idea of 
pleasure but that of nocturnally stupe- 
fying himself with Cocculus indicus, 
under the name of beer, till he finds 
he cannot get money to drink fast 
enough ; and then poor Mary, who has 
been pining at home, is dragged to the 
altar “by a brute beast that hath no 
understanding,’ who wants a slave 
and not a wife, to wash that he may 
swill: and utter misery ensues, which 
is only modified by the Act for aggra- 
vated assaults removing her, for a 
time, from the power of her tyrant. 
This is the state of things brought 
about by you men of peace among the 
labouring classes. Man’s pleasures 
are only of the vilest character, while 
woman’s have been utterly abolished. 
I am now going to make a bold asser- 
tion; but as there are no ladies to 
hear me, I am not afraid of being 
tossed in a blanket. I do think 
that the philosophy of the teapot is 
for men, whatever it be for women, 
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a false philosophy; and that no good 
ever came of public meetings inaugu- 
rated with libations of tea. We know 
that the only goddesses of old who 
would have no wine offered to them, 
were the Furies. I do not object to tea 
as a sort of consolatory medicine; but 
I do object. to it as a source of inspira- 
tion. I cannot see much good in a 
thing that is out of the pale of poetry. 
Some have tried to make tea-songs ; 
but their kettle did it much better. 
Their Te-Deums were inexpressibly 
tedious. 

IneEnxzvs.—But is not tea the_beve- 
rage of the Celestials? 

TLEPOLEMus.—Don’t try to be a 
humourist; it is not your line. I sup- 
pose you will say that Hebe poured out 
tea next, when the text expressly 
SAYS véxtap éovoyder, proving nectar 
to have been a wine, probably as 
hard to get anywhere but at gods’ 
table, as Schloss Johannisberg is 
anywhere but at courts. But Till 
venture to say, if she did make tea, 
that her husband would have none of 
it. He could never have got through 
his twelve labours upon it. But 
tea was certainly not nectar, because 
it is a godless drink. Bacchus was 
the god of wine, Ceres the goddess of 
olwos xprfovds, or malt. liquor. Prome- 
theus may have been the cider-god, for 
he was bound in the land of ovdypos- 
ovdnpountep ala; and Pales may have 
been not impossibly the goddess of 
pale ale. 

IrEn£vs.—There I have you on the 
hip. She may just as well have 
been the goddess of tea. Does not 
Virgil say, “Te quceque, magna 
Pales.” 

Trerotemus.—I will tell Mrs? 
Ireneeus of that pun when I go back ; 

ou shall catch it, you backslider. 

ut as to the Chinese Celestials, of 
whom you thought first, they send us 
tea vindictively, because we send them 
opinm. Tea is considered a medi- 
cine, and not a beverage, all over the 
continent of Europe, and, before the 
continent was Anglicised, was so 
little understood in some parts that 
on one occasion the leaves were served 
up to Mr. and Mrs. Bull, the decoction 
having been thrown away. But 
medicine and poison are the same in 
Greek and the same in Homeopathy. 
Thus, our real national enemies are 
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not the Russians, still less the French, 
but the Chinese. If we do not hate 
each other like poison, we do much 
the same; we poison each other like 
hate. For all this, I say nothing 
against tea as a medicine, but I repu- 
diate it as a source of inspiration. 
Wine has been a stereotyped inspirer 
of poets. Even water has done its 
part in spite of Horace. Does not 
Pindar say it is the best thing? Water 
is sister of wine, and not its antago- 
nist. There is plenty of poetry in 
water, and painters can do nothing 
without it. Its presence is the life 
of the country, and countrifies the 
town. Those: two words, “living 
water,” are instinct with beauty. How 
we pity the poor Londoners, and all 
such as are obliged to drink it dead! 
Water for ever! if you will—not tea. 
Burns immortalises John Barleycorn ; 
Byron “the sober berry” and the 
“sublime” weed; but tea has found 
no poet to praise it but poor Cowper, 
who had all the pluck knocked out of 
him at Eton, and was embittered into 
rather old-ladylike tastes. We have 
heard of generous wine and pure 
water—we have heard of “holy 
water ;”—but who ever heard of holy 
tea? Tea is essentially heretical and 
heterodox, associated with Anti-Corn- 
Law meetings, Rights of Women meet- 
ings, Schism, Bloomerism, Mesmer- 
ism, Mormonism, and every other 
abomination. Irenzeus, I shall begin 
to hope to see you at church when I 
hear that you have given up drinking 
tea. 

TrENz£us.—You have launched out 
into a sea of tea, and have not yet 
proved.men of peace cruel, All your 
history, as I said before, is out. 

TLEPOLEMUs.—Not qui'e. What 
do you say to the doings of those 
men of peace who took possession of 
North America? There was satire 
in the man who said, “When tho 
French colonise, the first thing they 
do is to build a fort; when the Span- 
iards do, the first thing they set up 
in a church; when the British do, the 
first thing they set up is a tavern or 
a shop.” That so-called treaty with 
the Indians was abominable cruelty. 
If your broad-brimmed ancestors had 
attacked them with rifle and bowie- 
knife, as their descendants do, it would 
have been intelligible to the red-skins, 
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but the war of the ledger and the fire- 
waters they did not understand. If 
they had, the result would have 
been different. The scalp locks which 
grew under the broad brims would 
soon have ornamented the leggings 
of theStrong Wind, or Black Eagle, 
or Oiled Lightning, Chiefs of the 
Cherokees, or have dangled from the 
flounces of their squaws. It was this 
fear of being scalped that was the 
probable cause of that main article 
of religion of the Quakers, the un- 
german custom of wearing the hat in 
all presences. Your grandfathers did 
it to keep temptation out of the 
sight of the Indians. The Turks 
curse, by wishing one’s soul as little 
repose as the hat of a German; they 
might bless, by wishing it as much as 
the hat of a Quaker enjoys. Perhaps 
this custom, so unnecessary now, ‘ts 
a sort of penance for the wrongs done 
the poor Indians, when they were 
cheated out of their birthright for 
red cloth and beads, which their 
squaws probably would not let them 
refuse. Poor fellows, they little 
thought, when they gave up a few 
acres of their hunting grounds to the 
plough, it would end by their being 
elbowed into the setting sun. It is a 
favourite maxim with our political eco- 
nomists, that men have no right to in- 
habit the earth, unless they cut it all 
up—that they have no right to live, 
unless they are settled. But the sons 
of Ishmael have a divine right to be 
unsettled ; and is not the desert theirs 
to this day ? 

But what right have you to say 
that a red nobleman may not keep his 
buffulo-drives or wild-turkey covers 
to himself, just as much as a white 
nobleman may preserve his game on 
his own ground here at home? Be- 
vause you are no sportsmen your- 
selves, can you be satisfied with no- 
thing short of making an end of 
sport? for I dare say, in your hearts, 
you want to. do the same at home. 
Tastes differ. One man likes to live 
with a million others, and breathe 
with them foul air, and drink with 
them filthy water; another likes to 
live with nature, and in the country 
which God made, preferring the song 
of the bird to the squeak of the mouse, 
and “the blue vault of heaven, with 
ts cresset so pale,” to the gas-lighted 
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and yellow-feverish air of manufac- 
turing towns. I say that the tastes of 
such a man ought to be respected. You 
have no right to civilise him against 
his will. And I should like to know 
who is most civil—the red gentleman, 
smoking the pipe of peace in his wig- 
wam, or the yellow snob chewing to- 
baceo in his store? Try them both 
by asking for a night’s lodging. Ire- 
nus, do you call scientific men em- 
phatically men of peace ? 

IrENzus.—Yes, in that they are 
scientific, decidedly. Prince Rupert 
himself was a man of peace so far as 
he was scientific. 

TLEPOLEMUS.—Good! A book fell 
into my hands lately. It gave an ac- 
count of the effects of different poisons 
injected into the veins of living dogs, 
cats, and rabbits; describing with 
apparent zest—at all events with 
minute interest—the agonies of the 
poor beasts, which generally termi- 
nated in death. It seems to me that 
he who could inflict such misery on 
that noblest of animals, the semi- 
human dog, might have been put in 
the dock with the wretch who ap- 
peared in a London police-court, 
charged with roasting a cat alive. 
Now, do you think any soldier could 
have written that book? You do not 
answer. I am sure you agree with 
me. There are other occupations 
which harden man’s heart more than 
war. I say that the man who could 
have done that for the sake of science, 
was 

“ A fingering slave, 
One who would peep and botanise 
Upon his mother’s grave,” 


.after having dissected her first for the 


sake of science. No soldier could 
have written that, or sportsman either ; 
for a sportsman is only a warrior out 
of work, and his worst cruelties are 
accidental. 

Inenzus.—That is a new field for 
us to fight on. But the night is get- 
ting cold. Iam shaken, but not con- 
vinced. Let us to my inn; we will 
hear it out there. 

TLEPOLEMUS.—So be it. We will 
meet again at Philippi, without part- 
ing now. Let me take your arm. 

L took his arm, for he is taller and 
bigger than I am. As we strolled 
round the harbour, our attention was 
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arrested by a voice which cried, as 
the French say, “to succours.” The 
voice proceeded from a small boy 
on the ground, whom a big fellow 
in a blouse was kicking with his 
wooden shoes. Before I had time to 
interfere, Irenaeus loosed my arm, 
and saying, “Friend, hold my coat,” 
went at the bully like a bull. There 
was a vision of a big carcass roaring 
on the ground, and a pair of blue legs 
finished with “sabots” in the air, 
while the little sufferer thought it 
a good opportunity to “save him- 
self,” as the French say again. Ire- 
neus has come into my views from 
that date. There is nothing like a 
practical illustration. Once upon a 
time a man was mad with the delu- 
sion that his nose had grown so large 
that it could not go through the door 
of his bedroom, so that he was a close 
prisoner there. His physician, after 
two mortal hours of vain argument, 
tcok counsel, and in a moment sent 
his clenched fist like a catapult 
against the member in question, then 
“saved himself” into the street. The 
monomaniac was soon after him, in 


spite of his streaming nose, with his 


hand on his collar. “Strike, but 
hear,” said the doctor; “my dear 
fellow, you are a cured man.” 

So Irenzeus was a cured man, and 
I needed not to prolong the discus- 
sion. I was going to quote Aristotle 
to him, and show him how the wis- 
est of Greeks considered the noblest 
manhood to lie in military virtue, be- 
cause the soldier’s sphere of action is 
beset with the greatest dangers, even 
with death, the end of all things. I 
was going to bring the ladies to bear 
upon him, and show him that woman 
was seldom far wrong in her instincts, 
being gifted by nature to see truths 
in a moment which men come at by 
circuitous reasonings, and that one of 
these instincts was admiration for the 
warrior—not to be accounted for by 
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the colour of his cloth, for footmen 
have gaudier liveries—but by the in- 
herent romance of a profession whose 
business it is to be above the fear of 
death—the fear most natural to all 
created beings, undervalue its absence 
as we may. But Ireneus needed no 
more words; his little adventure had 
stirred the manhood of his heart. We 
had no longer differences to adjust ; 
so, although we met to discuss, we 
both went to sleep on our respective 
sofas. I have since been informed 
that he has subscribed to the Patriotic 
Fund; and it is even whispered that 
he attends his parish church regularly, 
and that they think of electing him 
churchwarden. I wish no worse fate 
to all men of peace, although I cannot 
help thinking they brought the Russian 
war upon us. I hear that the Czar 
was burnt instead of Guy Fawkes in 
some places this year. Now, although 
Ido not like effigy-burnings, even of 
men of straw, I would rather have sub- 
stituted one member of the Peace So- 
ciety—I mean Mr. John Bright; for 
although Mr, Bright and men of his 
stamp are not much like Helen in 
other respects, they are like her in be- 
ing “ teterrima belli causa.” If it had 
not been for them and their lowering 
the character of our nation, the Czar 
would never have cast a sheep’s eye 
on Constantinople. Having thus satis- 
fied my vindictive feelings by a bright 
tonfire, I would wish -to see all men of 
peace by profession cease, not by ex- 
tinction, but by mediatisation, as the 
political existence of the lesser German 
powers has been merged in the greater. 
Nor do I entirely despair of taking one 
day my youngest born to Madame 
Tussaud’s waxwork, and seeing there, 
mid the resplendent uniforms of her 
Majesty’s Ministers, Cardinal Wiseman 
and Mr. Perry the military martyr— 
the sober habiliments, contrasted with 
the red and white cheéks, of the Last 
Man—of Peace. 
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A FEW PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ TEN THOUSAND A-YEAR.” 


[The ensuing brief but interesting and affecting sketch of one so long the glory 
of The Magazine, was written by the author for the purpose of his forthcoming 
“MiscELLaniEs ;” but at our request he has allowed it first to appear in the 
columns of The Magazine so long irradiated by the genius of Professor Witson.] 


On a brigtit frosty day in Decem- 
ber, 1827, as I was quitting the ma- 
thematical class in the University of 
Edinburgh, of which I had been a 
member about two months, one of my 
class-fellows said suddenly, “If you 
want to see Christopher North, he’s 
yonder!” This my companion knew 
to have been long my desire, for I 
was in those early days one of Chris- 
topher North’s most enthusiastic ad- 
mirers. My curiosity was gratified 
ina moment. Walking rapidly across 
the quadrangle towards his class. 
room (that of Moral Philosophy) with 
a sort of hasty, impetuous step, as 
though he were behind his time, was 
Professor Wilson, then in the very 
prime of life.* A faded, tattered 
gown, put on carelessly, fluttered in 
the keen wind, and seemed a ludi- 
crous appendage to as fine, tall, 
manly a figure, and free, fearless 
bearing, as I have ever looked upon. 
As he came nearer, his limbs and 
their motions gave the idea of com- 
bined strength, agility, and grace; 
and there was a-certain sort of frank, 
buoyant unaffectedness about his de- 
meanour that seemed to indicate 
light-hearted consciousness of great 
mental and physical endowments. 
When he came near enough for his 
face to be seen with distinctness, in 
it I forgot everything else about him; 
and I shall never forget the impression 
it produced. What a magnificent 
head! How finely chiselled his fea- 
tures! What compression of the thin 
but beautifully formed lips! Whata 
bright blue flashing 


“ Eye, like Mars, to threaten or command !” 


Add to all this the fair transparent 
complexion, flowing auburn hair, and 
the erect commanding set of his head 


upon his shoulders, and surely no 
Grecian sculptor could have desired 
anything beyond it. As for his eye, 
it lightened on me as he passed, and 
suddenly disappeared. 

I had seen power and genius visib] 
embodied; and, in a word, I think 
that never before or since can any 
celebrated man’s personal appearance 
have so far surpassed an admirer’s 
expectation as Professor Wilson’s air, 
face, and figure went beyond what I 
had imagined. I say this calmly, 
after the lapse of twenty-seven years, 
during which I have a thousand times 
recalled the scene which I have now 
faintly sketched for the reader; as- 
suring him that no one then knowing 
this gifted and far-famed man will 
think my sketch too highly coloured. 

As I heard that many more were 
crowding into his class-room than 
were entitled to do so, I followed 
their example, discarding from my 
thoughts for the nonce all poor Pro- 
fessor Wallace’s sines, co-sines, tri- 
angles, and parailelopipeds; and when 
I entered the Moral Philosophy class, 
I found that Professor Wilson had 
just begun his lecture. He read it 
with considerable rapidity, as it were 
vehemently urging his words out of 
lips compressed with the natural 
energy of his character. Professor 
Sedgwick, of Cambridge, when speak- 
ing in public, has sometimes reminded 
me of Professor Wilson’s manner, 

The lecture was eloquent, and 
greatly relished by the auditory. A 
small incjdent showed how he was 
absorbed with his subject, though the 
lecture was probably one that he had 
often read to his class. He had taken 
out his pocket-handkerchief, and after 
drawing it across his forehead, crushed 
it up, and placed it on the left hand 





-* He was in his forty-third year. 
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side of his paper, partly under a book. 
By and by, he required his handker- 
chief, and felt first in one pocket, then 
ifthe other; then in the breast, then 
glanced hastily round, evidently in 
quest of his handkerchief, but with- 
out pausing for a moment in the flow 
of his impassioned rhetoric. These 
efforts he renewed several times; but 
it was not till he had finished his lee- 
ture that he suddenly saw what he 
had been looking for, and which we 
had seen all the while, He uttered a 
loud “Oh!” as he thrust it into his 
pocket, and withdrew. I have several 
times reminded him of this little cir- 
cumstance, and he always laughed 
heartily, saying, “ Very likely—very 
probably. I’m very thoughtless about 
auch things.” All I recoilect of his 
lecture was, that it dealt much with 
Plato; but I was completely occu- 
pied with Wilson, feeling that I could 
pay my respects to Plato at any time. 
I am bound to say, that this distin- 
guished man did not favourably im- 
press me as a Lecturer on Moral 
Philosophy ; inasmuch as he seemed 
to lack that calm, didactic manner, 
alone befitting the treatment of diffi- 
cult, profound, abstract subjects, I 
think those who frequented his class 
must have found it difficult to realise 
what,they had heard from him. Ido 
not indeed recollect seeing any -gne 
taking notes ; but I do recollect think- 
ing one or two passages in his lecture 
very fine. 

did not see Professor Wilson 
again, except perhaps casually, and 
at a distance, till a few days before I 
quitted Edinburgh, in the autumn of 
1828. J had had no opportunity of 
meeting him in society ; and I was re- 
solved not to leave Scotland without 
being able to say that I had spoken to 
Professor Wilson. But how was this 
to be done? Having been informed 
that he had concurred with Professor 
Pillans in awarding to me the prize 
for English poetry,* I thought, after 
many qualms and misgivings, that an 
allusion to that circumstance might, 
to a generous man of genius, serve to 
take off the edge of the liberty I pro- 
mover to myself, of calling, as a stu- 
Jent quitting the university, to pay 
my parting respects to one of the 
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Professors. So one afternoon, after 
walking hesitatingly up and down the 
street in which he lived, and other 
adjoining ones, I summoned up spirit 
enough to eall at his house, and 
inquire if he were at home. The 
answer was, yes; and on being ask- 
ed my name, I mentioned it, adding, 
“a student in the university.” Ina 
moment or two’s time the servant re- 
turned, saying, “The Professor would 
see me.” Somewhat nervously I fel- 
lowed, and in 9 moment found myself, 
if I am not mistaken, in his library. 
The room had a disordered appear- 
ance, as if its occupant were careless. 
He hada loose wrapper round him, 
his shirt collar was thrown open, and 
he seemed writing. “Pray take a 
seat,” said he, addressing me by name, 
and then his piercing eyes were fixed 
on me with what I thought a slightly 
impatient curiosity. “I feel, sir, that 
I have taken a great liberty,” I began ; 
“but Iam an English student, with 
very few friends in Scotland, and 
before leaving the university and 
Scotland, I felt anxious to have the 
honour of paying ty parting respects 
to you.” “Qh, well, I am much 
vbliged to you. So you are leaving 
the university ? Are you the Mr. War- 
ren that gained the prize for English 
verse?” | told him I was; on which 
his whole manner altered, and beeame 
exceedingly cordial and gracious, and 
his smile was fascinating. “ Well,” 
said he, “as you are an Englishman 
at a Scotch university, I was a Scotch- 
man at an English university—at 
Oxford ;” and he talked with ani- 
mation on the topie. I explained that 
the reason why I could not attend 
his, among other classes, was that I 
wished to enter at an inn of court 
immediately. “Oh, pho!” said he, 
laughing good-humouredly, “you 
have not lost much by missing my 
lectures! You must read for your- 
self on these subjects.” After some 
other conversation, I happened to say 
—“ There is only one other person 
besides yourself, sir, whom I should 
have liked to see before returning to 
England.” “Who's that?” he ask- 
ed. “Mr. De Quincy, the ‘Opium 
Eater’”” “Mr. De Quincy? Why, 
he’s staying with me now! Well, I 





* The Martyr Patriots, Warren’s Miseellanies, vol. ii. 
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dare say I can manage that for you. 
Come in to-morrow evening about 
nine o’clock, and I'll introduce you to 
him. I shall be most happy to see 
you!” He said this with so much 
kindness that I accepted the invita- 
tion; and after he had shaken my hand 
with much friendship of manner, I 
withdrew, he instantly resuming his 
pen. 

On making my appearance next 
evening at the appointed hour, I was 
at once shown into the drawing- 
room, where were Mrs. Wilson, evi- 
dently a very amiable and kindly 
woman, and some of her children. In 
about ten minutes’ time, Professor 
Wilson made his appearance, with 
one or two other gentlemen, to whom 
he was talking very energetically. He 
presently saw me, and shook hands 
with me cordially. “Oh; you want 
to see Mr. De Quincy !—Come here!” 
and leading me into the back room, 
towards a door which stood open, in 
the angle formed by it with the wall 
stood a little slight man, dressed in 
black, pale, careworn, and with a 
very high forehead. “ Mr. De Quincy, 
this is a young friend of mine—a stu- 
dent in the university, returning to 
England.” After a few words of 
course, he leftus; but Mr. De Quincey 
seemed exceedingly languid. He 
spoke courteously, though evidently 
disinclined to talk. Shortly before 
we went down to supper, Professor 
Wilson said, “ You'shall sit opposite 
to Mr. De Quiney”—and I think he 
added in a whisper and with a smile, 
“it will be a queer kind of wine that 
you will see him drinking!” Pre- 
sently we went down to supper. No- 
thing could exceed the gentle unaf- 
feeted kindness to me of Mrs. Wilson, 
whom I never saw again after that 
evening. I saw her watching me once 
or twice with a good-natured amused 
smile, as she saw me intent upon Mr. 
De Quincy, and his doings! J ecan- 
not at this distarce of time pretend to 
say that his small decanter contained 
coffee: assuredly it was not wine, but 
exactly resembled laudanum. He was 
taciturn for some time, but gradually 
fell into conversation, in which Pro- 
fessor Wilson joined with vivacity. 
It was on some metaphysical subject ; 
and at length I well recollect that the 
discussion turned on the nature of 
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Forgetfulness. “Is such a thing as 
forgetting possible to the human 
mind?” asked Mr. De Quincy— 
“Does the mind ever actually lose 
anything for ever? Is not every im- 
pression it has once received, reprodu- 
cible? How oftena thing is suddenly 
recollected that had happened many, 
many years before, but never been 
thought of since till that moment !— 
Possibly a suddenly developed power 
of recollecting every act of a man’s 
life may constitute the Great Book to 
be opened before him on the judgment 
day.” I think this is the substance of 
what was said on the subject, Profes- 
sor Wilson making several curious re- 
marks as to the nature of mind, me- 
mory, and suggestion. I ventured to 
say—and it was the only thing I did 
venture to say—that I knew en in- 
stance of a gentleman who in hastily 
jumping from on board the Excellent, 
tg catch a boat that was starting for 
shore, missed it, and fell into the wa- 
ter of Portsmouth harbour, sinking to 
agreat depth. Fora while he was sup- 
posed drowned. He afterwards said, 
that all he remembered after plunging 
into the water was a sense of freedom 
from pain, and a sudden recollection 
of all his past life, especially of guilty 
actions that he had long forgotten, 
Professor Wilson said that if this were 
so, it was indeed very startling: and 
I think that Mr. de Quincy said that he 
also had heard of one, if not two or 
three such cases. , 

I was so absorbed with watching 
and listening to the conversation of 
Professor Wilson and Mr. De Quiney, 
that I left almost supperless, in spite: 
of the kindly pressure of Mrs. Wilson. 
I often saw her look, as I fancied, 
with fond interest at her famous hus- 
band, whose demeanour had a noble 
simplicity. His eyes sometimes seem-. 
ed to glitter and flash with the irre- 
pressible fire of genius. I watched 
him with lynx-like vigilance ; but all 
was spontaneous and genuine; not a 
vestige of artifice, affectation, or dis- 
play: no silly “inflicting his eye on 
you:” but all, whether grave or fro-. 
licksome, the exuberance of a glori- 
ously-gifted man of genius. And see 
how hospitable and kind he was to a, 
young English stranger, whom he had 
never seen till the preceding day. Be- 
fore I left, he asked me much about my 
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intentions and prospects; wished me 
heartily well : and when, about eleven 
o’clock, I had shaken hands with him 
and got into the street, the sun of 
GENtUs no longer shone on me, and I 
felt dull, and indeed in the dark. As 
I walked home, I thought myself a 
poor pigmy that had just been enter- 
tained by a good-humoured giant! 





I never saw any man who looked 
the man of genius he was, but Profes- 
sor Wilson. Next to him was Sir 
Walter Scott. Him I first saw in his 
fifty-seventh year, when I was at 
college in Edinburgh, and had wan- 
dered one day, in, I think, the month 
of June, into one of the law courts to 
hear Mr. Jeffrey plead. The latter's 
face, let me say in passing, appeared 
to me that of an acute, refined, sensi- 
tive, and somewhat irritable man, but 
not indicative of power. I had been 
standing for some time in the Court 
of Session, in which Sir Walter Scott 
was one of the principal clerks, who 
sate at a table below the judges, when 
my eye fell upon an elderly man, one 
of those sitting at the table, wearing 
a rusty-looking old stuff gown. His 
-chin rested on his left hand, and his 
right hung by his side with a pen in 
it. Without having an idea who he 
was, ny attention was soon arrested 
by his lofty forehead, and a pair of 
eyes that seemed gazing dreamily into 
a distant world unseen by any but 
himself. The more I looked at those 
eyes, the more remarkable appeared 
their character and expression ; not 
bright, or penetrating, but invested 
with a grand, rapt, profound air. He 
sate motionless as a statue, apparently 
lost to all that was passing around 
him. A sudden suspicion arose with- 
in me that I was looking on the 
mighty Northern novelist, who had 
eS licly avowed himself the author of 

averley in the preceding February. 
To make assurance doubly sure, I 
-asked a person standing beside me, 
who that was, indicating him. 
“ Whaur d’ye come frae?” said he, 
looking at me rather contemptuously : 
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“d’ye no ken that’s Sir Walter?” 
Almost while this was being said, Sir 
Walter Scott seemed to rouse himself 
from a reverie, and soon afterwards 
wrote rapidly on several sheets of 
paper, and then quitted the Court, 
leaning on his stick, and walking very 
lame. 

Professor Wilson’s noble counte- 
nance indicated, to even an ordinary 
observer, the impulsive energy of his 
character, daring and generous,—aleo 
acuteness, refinement, and power; 
one, in short, to fear, to admire, and 
to love. Everything petty and mean, 
he spurned with a scorn that was 
magnificent; to obscure and timid 
genius, he extended, with tender 
kindliness, the hand of, as it were, 
the King of Letters. To pretenders, 
however, of all sorts, he was utterly 
merciless: to them, the crutch of 
Christopher was annihilation. Jt was 


fine to hear him talk on such a sub- - 


ject: his eye, his lip, his voice, his 
gesture, all in fierce and vivid accord. 

As an instance of his watchfulness 
of literary merit, when newly mani- 
fested, I recollect his once saying to 
me, “ By the way, do you know any 
one in the Temple—a special pleader, 
or something of that kind—called 
Moile—Nicholas Thirning Moile ?”* 
I told him that I had never heard of 
the name: on which he pressed me 
much, and said, “Try to find out, 
then, for he is a very clever fellow. 
He has just published a sort of poeti- 
cal version of two or three of the 
State Trials, which I have read, and 
formed a high opinion of them. Some 
parts are beautiful—he’s a man of 
genius. I shall review the book in 
the Magazine ;” and his opinion of 
the performance may be seen in No. 
288. 

Professor Wilson read with prodi- 
gious rapidity, and it was an exhaust- 
ive reading: he gathered the purpose, 
scope, and character of a work, on 
even a difficult subject, at almost a 
glance. Instances of this have come 
under my personal knowledge: and I 
know the pages in Blackwood’s Maga- 





* It turned out that the name of “ Nicholas Thirning Moile” was assumed by a 
friend of my own, now an eminent Queen’s Counsel, who had sent to me the very 
volume in question in his assumed name; and, after glancing at it for a moment, 
I acknowledged the receipt of the book to the publisher, but soon afterwards 


lost sight of it. It was only a few months ago that I discovered the author. ,,' 


u 
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zine which attest Christopher North’s 
marvellous rapidity and accuracy of 
critical judgment. As a critic, his 
perceptions were exquisite, and his 
resources boundless. He could puta 
new or an old idea into a sort of 
kaleidoscopic variety of striking and 
novel aspects, and with a charming 
facility. He could bring out a mean- 
ing often more distinctly and happily 
than his author himself. His rich, 
comprehensive, and penetrating eri- 
ticism shed new. splendour over 
Homer, Shakespeare, Spenser, Mil- 
‘ton, Dryden, and whomsoever else 
he willed to set before his own and 
his reader’s eye. 

One of his most distinguished con- 
temporaries, not apt to bestow eulogy 
lavishly or unworthily,—I mean Mr. 
Hallam,—in his Introduction to the 
_ Literature of Europe, while sketching 
the character of Spenser, thus alludes 
to a fine series of papers by Professor 
Wilson on the Fairy Queen: “It has 
been justly observed by a living 
writer, of the most ardent and enthu- 
siastic genius, whose eloquence is as 
the rush of mighty waters, and has 
left it for others, almost as invidious, 
to praise in terms of less rapture, as 
to censure what he has borne along in 
the stream of unhesitating eulogy, 
‘that no poet has ever had a more 
exquisite sense of the beautiful than 
Spenser:’” adding, in a note, “I 
allude here to a very brilliant series 
of papers on the Fairy Queen, pub- 
lished in Blackwood’s Magazine, during 
the years 1834 and 1835.” I think 
the observation which the Professor 
makes concerning Spenser, may be 
well applied to the gifted critic him- 
self. I fear, however, that I am 
wandering too far from the object of 
this humble tribute to the memory of 
Professor Wilson. 

I never heard him speak in disparag- 
ing terms of any of his contemporaries ; 
but how tremendous, in his earlier 
years, were his flagellations of those 
whom he considered deserving of them 
as literary offenders, is known to all 
well-informed literary readers. I 
have conversed with him much about 
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literary men, and often admired his 
forbearing and generous spirit. 

Shortly after Mr. Dickens had so 
suddenly eclipsed in popularity all 
his contemporaries, Professor Wilson 
spoke to me of him in terms of high 
admiration, as a man of undoubted 
and great genius; and he spoke of 
“Nelly” as a beautiful creation. 

Professor Wilson told me that there 
were two things he specially hated 
—letter-writing, and being “made a 
lion of,” or, as 7 recollect him saying 
contemptuously, “a lione/.” As for 
letter-writing, I never received from 
him but one in my life; and that was 
written on half a sheet of paper, evi- 
dently the blank*sheet of some old 
letter. Mentioning a late accom- 
plished dignitary of the Church, he 
said, laughingly, “——- —— will 
continue writing to me, though I 
never answer his letters, nor will!” 
One of those letters happened to con- 
tain a friendly allusion to myself, and 
he sent it to me through @ common 
friend, thinking it would please me. 

He never called on me in the 
Tempie but once; and then sate a 
long time asking a multitude of ques- 
tions about the Temple,—its history, 
the nature of chamber life, &c., &c., 
with lively interest; almost suggest- 
ing that he might be thinking of writ- 
ing something on the subject. 

He used to be a daily visitor at 
Messrs. Black wood’s saloon* in George 
Street, to chat with them and one or 
two other friends, read the news- 
papers, and skim over the magazines, 
reviews, and new publications. He 
was much attached to all the Black- 
woods, giving them many proofs of his 
zealous and affectionate good-will. 
How pleasantly have I chatted with 
him in that saloon! How fresh and 
genial he always was! How sly his 
humour! How playfully his eye glit- 
tered while he was good-humouredly 
making fun of you! How racy his 
comments on literary and political 
topics! How ready and correct his 
knowledge in all kinds of subjects, 
even while he professed “to know 
very little about them!” 





* This is a spacious room dedicated by Messrs. Blackwood to the use of their 
friends, where are lying numerous newspapers and magazines; and ornamented 
with busts and pictures of their distinguished literary men. 
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I saw him last in that saloon, to- 
wards the close of September, 1851. 
I had been for ten days in Edinburgh, 
superintending—as that was the long 
vacation—a work which was on the 
eve of publication, and had lived quite 
secluded all the time. In _ passing 
hastily through the saloon with some 
proofs in my hand; I came upon Pro- 
fessor Wilson, sitting there as usual ; 
but I had not seen him for several 
years. He had become a great deal 
stouter than I had ever seen him 
before ; he was also aged much; but 
his face was as fine, his eyes as bright, 
and his manner as delightful as ever. 
He did-not, however, speak with his 
former energy. “They tell me,” 
said he, laughing good-humouredly, 
“that you've quite buried yourself 
since you have been here! What 
have you been about?” I told him. 
“ Aye—it’s a capital title, and pro- 
mises well. You have set us all 
gaping to know what we’re to have: 
Tell me @hat it’s about—I’m anxious 
to hear. What’s your idea?” I 
told him as briefly as I could. “ Let 
me hear some of it,” said he, after I 
had given him my notions of the 
scope of the work; and I read him, 
at his desire, a considerable portion. 
How I recollect his full, keen eyes, 
watchfully fixed upon meas I read ! 

The next, and last time I saw him, 
was also the last time that he left his 
own house. During the intervening 
years, he had had a paralytic seizure, 
which affected his powers of motion 
and speech, and to some extent his 
mental faculties. He had driven up 
- to Mr. Blackwood’s door, accompanied 


by a fond daughter, for the purpose 
ef congratulating one-in whom he had 
always felt deep interest, on his ap- 
proaching marriage. I was in the 
saloon at the time; but on being told 
that he would be pleased to see me, 
though he was feeble and could not 
converse, I went to the carriage door. 
Shall I ever forget father and daughter* 
as they sate opposite to each other, she 
eyeing her gifted but afflicted father 
with such’ tender anxiety! Never! 
His hat was off, and his countenance, 
on which fell the rays of setting sun- 
light, was fine as ever; his eye was 
not dim, nor did his natural force seem 
abated, as he sate, and looked at me, 
and stretched forth his hand; but 
when he attempted to speak, alas! 
it was in words few, indistinct, and 
unintelligible. To me it was an 
affecting moment—but a moment;. 
for he was not allowed to become 
excited. Again he shook my hand; 
and I had looked my last on Professor 
Wilson. The next I heard of him, 
was his peaceful death; and then a 
burial befitting one of the great men 
of Scotland. 

Iam almost ashamed to commit to 
the press this sudden and spontaneous, 
but poor tribute to the memory of 
such a man of genius and goodness. 
I am altogether unequal to the task 
of his intellectual portraiture; but 
what I have written is true, and 
comes from my heart; wherefore I 
hope it will be accepted in the spirit 
in which it is offered. 

Adieu, Christopher North! Adieu, 
John Wilson ! 

SamMvEL WaRREN. 





* Mrs. Gordon, 
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